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I. 


N the whole history of mankind, thus far, the relations of forward 
| and backward races have subsisted without control from scientific 
thought. No science of such relations yet exists. In other words, 
the “crucible of the races” is still boiled by the elemental fires of ani- 
mal instinct and calculating egoism, as in the time when the old empires of 
Asia and Egypt, Carthage and Rome, exploited peoples as peoples exploit 
nature. Latterly, indeed, there is more counterplay than anciently of the 
force of sympathy, though that was perhaps never wholly lacking. A 
Mesopotamian emperor would be apt to have some care for the well being 
of peoples embodied in his realm, and extortionate Roman governors were 
liable to impeachment in the public interest, in both republican and 
imperial days. In the modern world, however, the special machinery of 
Christian missions has set up a more constant pressure of sympathy 
with conquered races, from the Spanish American conquests onwards. 
Still, this counterplay of the forces of egoism and sympathy has never 
evolved a science of the subject in hand, and the pressures of philan- 
thropy are obviously weak as against the steady energy of self-seeking 
among colonists, frontiersmen, and ruling castes of aliens of the 
“inferior” races. 
Any one who has noted attentively the general tone of such classes 
towards the indigenes must have been struck by its primeval egoism. As 
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the Aryans in ancient India spoke of the peoples they found there, as 
the Saxons regarded the Welsh, so do many westerners in North America 
ca speak of the remnants of redskins; and many colonists in Australia 
of the black fellows; and most colonists in South Africa of the Kaffirs. 
There is usually no willingness to believe that the question may be 
regarded from two sides. I have heard an Arizona man of fair culture, 
and otherwise of gentleman-like instincts and good sense, speak of the 
Comanches, without heat and with calm conviction, as worthy only to be 
treated like wolves. In New Zealand the reduction of the relation of 
white and Maori to a footing of constitutional politics has latterly modi- 
fied conditions, but the testimony of Professor Gilbert Murray as to the 
feeling of white towards black in Australia holds good of contemporary 
times :— 


‘«Not to speak of strange and unpleasant dealings with black women, I myself 
knew well one man who told me he had shot blacks at sight. I have met a man who 
boasted of having spilt poisoned meal along a road near a black fellows’ camp, in 
order to get rid of them like rats. My brother was the guest of a man in Queens- 
land who showed him a particular bend of a river where he had once, as a jest, driven 
a black family, man, woman, and children, into the water among a shoal of croco- 
diles. My father has described to me his fruitless efforts to get men punished in New 
South Wales in old days for offering hospitality to blacks and giving them poisoned 
meat. I received, while first writing these notes, a newspaper from Perth, giving an 
account of the trial of some Coolgardie miners for beating to death with heavy bits of 
wood a black woman and boy who had been unable to show them the way. The 
bodies were found with the shoulder blades in shivers ; and the judge observed that 
such cases were getting too common! These atrocities are not necessarily the work 
of isolated and extraordinary villains. Two of the men mentioned above were good 
men rather than bad. Nor have I mentioned the worst class of outrages.*” * 


Putting murderous outrages entirely aside, one finds that the every- 
day tone of colonists towards the colored races implies the normality of 
physical violence. And the tone is becoming more and more familiar in 
England. Last summer, walking on a Surrey road, downhill, I heard 
perforce a snatch of talk between two passing cyclists, who were slowly 
ascending. Said one, apparently retailing recent military experience in 
South Africa, “If it’s a Kaffir, he’ll take a good thrashing and be all the 
better for it, but if it’s a Cape boy, you may do him a serious injury.” 
The speaker had the air and accent of a “gentleman,” and he was thus 
laying down the rule that a beating so brutal as to be dangerous to a 
Hottentot may be administered usefully to the stronger Kaffir. This is 
a standing creed at the Cape. Sometimes the physical side of the doc- 
trine is overlaid by the ethical, as in the teaching of Professor James 


(1) Essay in Liberalism and the Empire, 1900, pp. 153-4. 
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Alexander Liebmann, late professor of modern languages and literature, 
Diocesan College, University of the Cape of Good Hope. This dis- 
tinguished educationist is partly to be appreciated by his ‘ axiom” 
concerning ‘the Boer,’—under which term he includes the Dutch of 
Cape Colony,—that “His idea of what is understood by Truth is best 
represented by the algebraic quantity known as x.”’* 

It is after this convincing account of the South African Dutch that the 
professor enters on a similar estimate of the native. After elaborating 
the thesis that in Christianizing a Kaffir “we have spoilt a good man,” 
he sums up: ‘ We have got to face the inevitable, to realize in our laws 
what we put into daily practice in the colony, namely, that there is an 
impassable gulf separating the black man from the white man, and that 
it is absurd as well as unjust to legislate alike for both. The European 
(including the ‘ Boer,” whose character we have seen appraised) is 
the master, the native, the servant. The Kaffir (recently defined as 
“a good man”) is a child and should be treated as a child.”* Which 
being interpreted by the colonial gentleman means the other prescription 
above noted. 


II. 


One cannot well affect to hope that from the unfettered activities of 
such educationists as these, there can come a process of civilization. 
Whatever laws may be made for the black, there must be a law for the 
control of the white if he himself is not to become by far the worse 
“child” of the two.’ It is, therefore, with a deep regret that some of us 
have read in the recent “Romanes Lecture” of Professor Bryce this 
passage :— 

*¢One must have lived among a weaker race in order to realize the kind of irrita- 
tion which its defects produce in those who deal with it, and how temper and self- 
control are strained in resisting temptations to harsh or arbitrary action. It needs 
something more than the virtue of a philosopher,—it needs the tenderness of a saint 


to preserve the same courtesy and respect towards the members of a backward race as 
are naturally extended to equals.”” 3 


Inasmuch as no one asks the black burdened white to treat the 
black as his social equal, this appeal for sympathy with him in his 
trials seems over sensitive. One would but ask him to bear with the 


(1) Lecture on Briton, Boer, and Black, in vol. ii. of The British Empire Series (Brit- 
ish Africa), Kegan, Paul & Co., 1899, pp. 157-8. 

(2) Jb., pp. 162-5. 

(3) The Relations of the Advanced and the Backward Races of Mankind, 1902, p. 40. 
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“defects” of that “good man,” the unconverted Kaffir, as the latter 
admittedly has to bear with the confessed “vices” of his master, which 
he is commonly said by the latter to acquire without the accompanying 
virtues. The “strain” on the master’s temper is oddly defined as 
occurring by way of resisting his temptations. In communities where 
there are no blacks, masters have from time immemorial had to endure 
the painful irritation caused them by the defects of their white menials ; 
and while in ancient times they were constrained to relieve themselves by 
murderous brutalities towards slaves of their own race and color, and in 
later times by correcting with foot and fist and whip their fellow Christian 
lackeys, they have latterly been fain to stop short of physical assault, by 
reason of the simple presence of a law which would punish them, and of 
a public opinion which would callously permit the kicked lackey to kick 
back. This measure of restraint has been attained without any visible 
approach to sainthood in the employing class as a whole. And seeing 
that a number of educated women are known to have easily obtained all 
desirable service from African natives by the simple expedient of behav- 
ing to them as ladies normally behave, the persecuted male white might 
do worse than seek solace under his afflictions by behaving like what he 
commonly claims to be—a gentleman. 

Such utterances as Professor Bryce’s add to the already immense 
difficulty of evoking a serious sense of responsibility towards the back- 
ward races throughout the British Empire. The tone of traveled Britons 
towards them is almost universally arrogant and heartless. It is still, 
indeed, often modulated by fits of effusive avowal of a burden bearing 
attitude towards the “lower” forms of the human species; but if recent 
American developments permit any augury, there is a fair prospect that 
for some time to come the general ‘Anglo-Saxon ” attitude everywhere 
towards the less civilized races will become increasingly insolent because 
increasingly stimulated by the pride which comes of ignorance promoted 
to power. Increasing dominion for multitudes who do not increase in 
wisdom, lacking the science which brings humility, promises to increase 
insolence. 

Of British India it is somewhat difficult to speak. I have sought 
elsewhere’ to gather the facts as to the present tone of the bureaucracy, 
in comparison with that prevailing before the Mutiny, and the impression 
reached is not reassuring. The attitude of the ordinary civil servant is 
likely to be, broadly speaking, in terms of average national thought on the 
subject; and the average Anglo-Indian,—that is, the middle class man or 


(1) Lecture on The Duties of Empire, in vol. v. of The British Empire Series, 1902. 
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woman of ordinary character and culture,—seems more often than not 
to be as hostile to any elevation of the Hindus as an average Natal 
colonist or journalist is to the most elementary education of the Zulus. 
And the general influence of the writings of Mr. Kipling, despite varia- 
tions towards another spirit, is substantially of that cast. I know more 
of the colonial than of the Anglo-Indian temper, so it may suffice to 
say that both seem to me to be fairly typified in a sentence of a British 
officer of fifty years ago concerning a native tribe, “Like all savages, 
and, I might add, all Orientals, they require to be dealt with (sic) much 
more of the fortiter in re than the suaviter in modo.”* This is, in fact, 
the natural tone of the average white man among backward races. The 
officer just cited, Major-General Campbell, had been preceded in the 
district in question by another Scot, Macpherson, whose work in studying 
and peacefully putting down human sacrifices among the natives is well 
known to anthropologists. It was the work of a man full of the spirit 
of science, and consequently devoid of the pride of race. Macpherson 
is the exception, Campbell near the rule, I think, among Anglo-Indians, 
and among colonists of all races. Campbell’s thoughtlessness is revealed 
on the page next to that quoted, in the avowal that “the trivial act of 
taking a light for my cigar from the first Khond at hand, gained me many 
friends.” With that experience in mind, he could yet pen the other 
sentence. 

It is with a large proportion of men of that cast in general control 
that the forward races are at present manipulating the backward, in 
South Africa. As the white control means substantially the state of 
compulsory peace among races which have hitherto been kept down in 
number by habitual wars, and the native races are in large measure 
immune to the diseases which destroy the whites in equatorial latitudes, 
the first outstanding result is a great increase in the numbers of the 
indigenes.? This holds good relatively even in South Africa, where the 
white race, especially as represented by the Dutch, can itself multiply 
freely. As matters now stand, the Dutch multiply more rapidly than the 
English, and the natives more rapidly than the Dutch. Hence the peculiar 
gravity, for the latter, of the situation set up in the recent war by the 


(1) Narrative of Thirteen Years’ Service Among the Wild Tribes of Khondistan, 
1864, p. 108. 

(2) ‘*Most authorities are agreed that, owing to the controlling force of the govetn- 
ment, the abolition of wars and feuds, and the increased supply of food the (native) 
population is increasing rapidly. * * * Wherever late returns are available they 
shew a marked increase of the native and colored population.’’—The Natives of 
South Africa, edited by the S. A. Native Races Committee, 1901, p. 8. 
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wholesale arming of Kaffirs on the English side. The chances are that 
in the near future the common self-interest of Dutch and British will 
restore the former repressive attitude of* whites towards blacks, whatever 
may be the later developments of Boer politics. But the native question 
in South Africa is only a section of the total race problem of the African 
continent, and in facing that we become almost hopelessly conscious of 
the immense heedlessness with which it is being created. 


III. 


If we are to forecast African developments in terms solely of racial 
experience, there seems to be no near prospect of broadly good results, 
and much probability of enormous evil. The prevailing thought of the 
whites is to subordinate and exploit the blacks; the latter will, if the 
former can manage it, be kept servile, demoralized, subject to an extrane- 
ous and artificial civilization without being truly part of it, detached from 
their own line of evolution without being qualified for self-development 
on another. The dilemma is already clear in the British colonies. In 
Natal, on the one hand, the Zulu nation has been violently broken up 
into segments, the government substituting a kind of hybrid or semi- 
constitutional feudalism, under a necessarily fumbling control, for the 
monarchic system which the policy of Sir Bartle Frere destroyed. The 
pretext for that policy was that if the British did not crush the Zulu, 
the Zulus would crush the British state. On that principle, the British 
governor framed an ultimatum which he knew the Zulu king would not 
be allowed by his people to accept, and ere long the Zulu militarist mon- 
archy was broken to fragments. 

The problem is, what to do with the fragments. At peace, the 
people multiply ; how are they to live? The whites have the best lands, 
and agriculture is the obvious and admittedly the best mode of life 
for the natives. Native labor is, indeed, wanted in the towns as well 
as in the Transvaal mines, but by common colonial consent the “ town 
Kaffir” is a Kaffir spoiled. And there can be no question about the 
prospectlessness of the industrial Kaffir. White craftsmen will not work 
in the same shop with him, so that he is limited to unskilled, undignified, 
unrespected, ill rewarded labor. Those who care for his welfare, 
accordingly, desire to see him living with his tribe as an agriculturist— 
with, of course, such domestic industries as will further his civilization. 
But even Dutch farming in South Africa is still somewhat primitive, and 
if the native is to thrive in increasing numbers he must improve his agri- 
cultural methods. Here, then, is the line on which the forward race might 
do something for the backward. No limit can scientifically be set to the 
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assistance that might be given by the higher to the lower civilization, save 
the limits set by the evolutionary principle of continuity, and the law that 
character implicates will. It is pure fallacy to assume, as is sometimes 
done, that any backward race today must necessarily pass through all the 
eras of barbarism that have been lived through by the ancestors of the 
more advanced peoples. If, by example and precept, the higher race 
can pilot the lower past any of the reefs or whirlpools of social progress, 
no theory of “natural” processes should restrain them. No harm that 
can conceivably arise from such piloting can exceed the evil known to 
accompany the unpiloted evolution. But it is essential to success that 
there be piloting, and not subjugation. The lower race cannot be taken 
past the dangers of progress bound hand and foot, as Ulysses was fabled 
to take his mariners past the rocks of the sirens. 

A healthy movement of civilization among the African races must be 
such as has taken place among other races who gradually acquired the cul- 
ture of advanced neighbors without cutting the roots of their own. In 
most historic cases, indeed, culture passed from the forward to the back- 
ward race by a process of conquest, the backward being sometimes the 
conqueror, and sometimes the conquered. The Ionian Greeks and the 
Teutonic invaders of Italy were in the former case; the early Romans 
and the Anglo-Saxons of the eleventh century in the latter. In all of 
these instances, however, mixture of races was the condition of culture 
assimilation, and such mixture cannot now take place between black and 
white. The only chance for the former, therefore, lies in their being 
allowed to gain by contact with the higher civilization, somewhat as did 
the Scandinavians and other Teutons who were on the outer fringe of the 
medizval, and for whom the church was the chief channel of culture 
influence. Will such contact then be disinterestecly allowed ? 

There has actually been some gain, so far, in the arrest of warfare 
under the pax Britannica. Provided only that this pax does not leave a 
number of native peoples to fall under the assault of fresh swarms from 
the interior, as the outlying peoples of the ancient Roman empire were 
overrun by Teutonic barbarism, the service done is inestimable. But 
how is the saving condition to be fulfilled? Only by allowing the native 
peoples to preserve polities of their own, whereunder they may be capable 
of intelligent self-defence, in the old way of a militia. And to secure 
this the governments of the civilized powers should carefully discounte- 
nance every survival of the old military castes. 

The ancient primary civilizations, indeed, such as that of Egypt, 
were built up by conquest, the military class being made to serve as pro- 
tectors of an exploited proletariat; but the system always left an empire 
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open to fresh conquest, for lack of stamina in the population at large. 
And military orders among African natives merely mean a multiplication 
of the chances of reversion to the era of chronic conquest and massacre, 
the rule of the “ Chief of the Assegai.” 


Says one writer of much African experience :— 


‘¢If you ask me where is to be found the least thought and the greatest bestiality, 
I should point you to the /etshaga or common soldier of a military tribe. The Bush- 
man who roams over the desert is a king in matters of the mind to this physical giant. 
I never knew a Bushman who was not thoughtful and well informed as to matters 
coming within his observation. * * * The man who knows least and thinks least in 
all South Africa is the stalwart common soldier in a military tribe. Living in native 


barracks, his thoughts revolve on bloodshed as his work ; beef, beer, and brutishness 
as his pleasures.”’* 


Of all men, in short, the barbarian is most brutalized by the life of 
sheer militarism; and to conduct any one tribe past that “artificial” 
stage by an indirect political pressure, in the interests of other tribes 
which have not fallen under it, is to give a lift to all. The Mashona, 
we know, were a peaceful and highly industrious community, who for 
lack of organization were conquered by the more military and much less 
civilized Matabele.2 Given an organization which should combine the 
Mashona and Matabele in one agricultural people with a militia and a 
system of laws, the evil wrought by the unjustified British war which 
broke up the Matabele3 may be overlaid by an evolution that will better 
both races. 


IV. 


Certainly we aspire greatly in aspiring for such an evolution as this. 
It would mean that races which hitherto have been for ages backward 
should quietly pass into a state of relative political sanity at a rate never 
seen in the growth of the more advanced races. But if nothing of the 
kind is to be hoped for, there arises insistently the question, Why are the 
advanced races in Africa at all? Are they to count for anything in the 
upward evolution of the indigenes? Or is their function merely one of 
those alternatives: Reduction of the natives to a permanent state of 
relative degradation, the white man exploiting them as he does the 


(1) Rev. John Mackenzie, late Deputy Commissioner for British Matabeleland, in 
vol. ii. of The British Empire Series, p. 176. 


(2) Jb., p. 192. 


(3) As to this, see the cynical admissions of Captain Norris Newman, Matabeleland 
and How We Got It, 1895, pp. 60, 61, 77, 85, 161, 214-216. 
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animals; or a transient interference with the immemorial strifes of 
savagery, a chaining and drugging of the beast for a time, whereafter he 
is to lapse “ back into the beast again” ? Either way, the less said about 
the white man’s burden the better. On either line he is less to the native 
than is the native to his kine. And this, in truth, is what he will be if 
he is guided by those sciolists of his tribe who tell him, in the fulness of 
their facile science, that the black and brown and yellow races are 
“doomed” because of not having yet reached the level of the upper 
strata of the whites. If science entered into average thinking on these 
matters, it would be unnecessary to point out that if all races alike have 
evolved, through tens of thousands of years, from a sub-simian stage, no 
race whatever can be per se incapable of indefinite further progress. But 
in view of what passes for human science with many educated people, 
it is necessary to reiterate that the question is solely one of conditions ; 
that dissolution is constantly taking place in many stocks of the “‘ higher” 
races, and that evolution is not simply possible but inevitable among the 
lower. Those, then, who take refuge from the sense of responsibility in 
a theorem of the unimprovableness of the black, are but putting a pseudo 
scientific form on the ancient superstition that the sons of Ham lay 
under a hereditary curse. 

As a matter of fact, the total relation of the white to the colored 
races is not yet reducible to either of the two functions,—the fatal or the 
futile,—above specified. As aforesaid, the prevailing idea of the whites 
is to exploit the natives, but even as between whites the instinct of 
exploitation is partially controlled by religion, and a good deal by law, so 
is it, in less degree, between white and black. The best side of mission- 
ary enterprise is its tendency to enlist a pastoral sympathy for the convert 
as a fellow worshipper, in resistance to the normal colonist’s desire for 
his subjection, and there can be little doubt that much of the current lay 
denunciation of missions,—e.g., the self-confuting declamation of Pro- 
fessor Liebmann,—is a mere expression of the latter appetite. Whatever 
may be done in some regions by missionaries in the way of industrially 
exploiting natives, it remains a historic fact that elsewhere they have in 
some measure taught him letters and handicrafts. At the same time they 
have to a certain extent, by scientific rather than by religious teaching, 
freed him of superstitions which terrified and fettered him. All this, in 
turn, is nearly pure gain; the counter teaching being, when any of it is 
really absorbed (which does not happen to the extent the missionaries are 


(1) See an interesting account of this species of ‘‘Aufklirung’’ in the Rev. James 
Macdonald’s Light in Africa, 1890, pp. 47-48. 
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apt to suppose *) in the main of a higher order of supernaturalism. A fear, 
not quite without grounds, is sometimes expressed, that the rapid removal 
wf old credences may leave the native without any customary foundation 
for moral notions,” but against that risk is to be set the very evil charac- 
ter of much of the old structure, and the fact that the missionary teach- 
ing in overthrowing the old sanctions necessarily sets up new,—cannot, 
indeed, do the first save by way of the second. And this holds good of 
the most advanced teaching that comes in the native’s way ; for instance, 
that given to the Zulus by the great and good Bishop Colenso, who 
quietly taught his flock to see in the story of the ark a fairy tale.3 

Here, then, is a real culture influence, as potent in its kind as any 
that can be traced in the early history of civilization. But it is thus far 
straitly limited—limited on the one hand, by the direct resistance of col- 
onists to the aim of educating the natives, and on the other, by native 
perception of this resistance, and of the chasm between missionary 
preaching and colonial practice. And the same limiting forces tell against 
the operation of European law, in so far as it has been intermittently 
and unsystematically brought to bear upon native life in Africa. Broadly 
speaking, it has vacillated between an entirely revolutionary treatment of 
the machinery of native law and a hardly less destructive system of whole- 
sale reprisals wherever native law fails to yield prompt justice to whites. 

On the former line, for instance, the British government in Sierra 
Leone has first provoked rebellion by levying an exasperating hut tax 
(the impost declared by Miss Kingsley to be the one above all others that 
revolts the native’s sense of justice) and then has so suppressed the rising 
that “there is now nothing indigenous, no laws, no land tenure,” * while 
an enormous debt is saddled upon the so-called colony, the cost of reduc- 
ing it to this hopeful state of things. On the other line, the Chartered 
Company has repeatedly taken vengeance on entire communities for 
failing to redress at once a wrong done by one or more of its members. 
Thus we read of a whole kraal being burnt with its granaries, and its 
pots smashed, for a theft of cattle not immediately followed by restora- 
tions Elsewhere the imperial authorities are no less given to showing 


(1) See the very searching criticism of Miss Alice Werner in vol. ii. of The British 
Empire Series, pp. 254-6. 


(z) Mr. Mackenzie gives a good instance of the moral efficacy of ancestor worship, 
Ib., p. 156. 


(3) Miss Werner, Jb., p. 256. 


(4) S. Gwynn, article on England and the Black Races, in Fortnightly Review, March, 
1903, Pp. 452. 


(5) Bent, Ruined Cities of Mashonaland, 3rd edition, p. 239. 
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that vengeance is theirs. In West Africa “punitive expedition follows 
punitive expedition. We have had a war in Sierra Leone, a war in 
Ashanti, two expeditions on the Gambia, a big expedition up the Cross 
River in Southern Nigeria, together with minor affrays; while in North- 
ern Nigeria, which so far is producing no revenue and has not attracted 
a single merchant, * * * one punitive expedition succeeds another at 
the interval of a few weeks at most.”* For these expeditions there are 
bad excuses; for the methods of the Chartered Company there are none 
worth discussing. It might have been thought that a race whose own 
legal system is notorious for its grievous delays would have a little patience 
with a half civilized tribe whose life had been sharply disrupted by the 
white conquest. But brutal impatience is the prevailing note of the 
white regimen. Nothing is more familiar in British political rhetoric 
than the boast that Britons have shown their wisdom in slowly modifying 
their institutions, and never breaking suddenly and completely with the 
past in the reprehensible manner of the French. The boast and the 
aspersion, as it happens, are alike inaccurate, but at least the boasters 
might be expected to act towards the backward races in the spirit of their 
claim. On the contrary, however, we find them again and again plung- 
ing an African people into totally new political and juridical conditions, 
offering to barbarians the legal methods of a polity that has undergone 
centuries of gradual development in the light of classic jurisprudence 
and modern democratic experience. 

That European methods in law may in certain circumstances 
have exemplary value is no more to be disputed than the relative 
service done by missions. In Cape Colony, for instance, the judicial 
ways of good magistrates attract the natives as against the capricious 
courses of their chiefs. But British magistrates are placed properly only 
in true British colonies, substantially occupied by whites; and in districts 
ruled but not occupied by Britain the proper course is to develop help- 
fully the native jurisprudence, not to supersede it. This has always been 
recognized by the wisest commissioners,3 and I wish I could here repro- 
duce the narrative of one of these, as I heard it from his lips. The gist 
of it was that in his district the “king” had been so stripped of his lands 
and his powers by white land grabbers that he was fain to borrow half 


(1) E. D. Morel, Affairs of West Africa, 1902, p. 19. 
(2) The Native Races of South Africa, pp. 54, 59, 91, 230, 232. 


(3) See Mr. E. D. Morel’s Affairs of West Africa, pp. 87 ; note 114 and 274, as to 
the success of the late M. Ballay, the French governor of Guinea, who habitually 
proceeded on this principle. 
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sovereigns from anybody who would lend; while the people, badgered 
and bewildered by a legal machinery wholly outside their lives and experi- 
ence, had reached a state of temper in which they stoned the carriage of 
the governor on one of his periodical progresses. A quiet reversion to 
evolutionary methods brought peace, quietness, and real progress, at the 
cost of a few extravagances of native procedure in which native opinion 
as yet saw nothing strange, and which may gradually be remedied as it is 
to be hoped the remaining absurdities of British jurisprudence will be. 


V. 


These, then, are the open secrets of the true method of civilization 
of the backward races at the hands of the more civilized. To a certain 
extent they have been recognized in the older colonies, and the Zulu 
Code of Natal is an interesting structure of jurisprudence on a basis of 
native law. But even that does not properly develop the native faculty 
of self-government. The original “ Kilkenny-cat” settlement by Lord 
Wolseley, a masterpiece of militarist impolicy, had to be swept aside 
almost as soon as it was set up; but there followed a series of adminis- 
trative compromises, all marred by the imperialist bias, with the net 
result of a chaos of magistracies, passing irreconcilable judgments. 
Light came solely from a systematic return towards native practices in 
1891, and the main fault of the code enacted in that year is that it does 
not sufficiently aim at the evocation of the natives’ capacity to shape and 
modify their own laws in their own way. The Bantu peoples in general 
are law abiding and law loving in a high degree as is testified by the 
magistrates who know them best ;* and that their laws are the result of a 
general racial evolution, and not of the institutions of law giving con- 
querors, is proved by their broad similarity among the different peoples.” 
There is, indeed, a danger that a complete restoration of the old institu- 
tions of chiefship, sometimes appealed to as a means of protecting the 
natives from undue meddling by the white authorities, may arrest the 
progress of the native races towards complete self-government. Heredi- 
tary chieftainship always involves the risk of segmentation through the 
multiplication of heirs. Thus the Mashonas were under one strong 


(1) Eg., Mr. Scully, in The Native Races of South Africa, p. 47,—‘* The natives, in 
their tribal locations, are among the best behaved peoples in the world.”’ 


(2) See the testimony of Mr. W. Y. Campbell, cited by Miss Colenso in her pam- 
phlet, The Present Position Among the Zulus, 1893, pp. 7-8, and the Report of the Cape 
Government Commission on Native Laws and Customs, 1883, cited by her on pp. 9-10. 
Compare, also, Kropf, Das Volk der Xosa-Kaffern, 1889, p. 181, with chapter xxiii. 
of the Natal Zulu Code. 
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ruler in the time of Dos Santos, three hundred years ago; but segmenta- 
tion began under his sons and has been carried on ever since, whence the 
collapse of the nation before the Matabele invasion. 

Of this political danger the greatness may be measured by the history 
of the Saracens, whose civilization was everywhere disintegrated by their 
failure to rise above the primitive hereditary absolutism which made every 
Khalif’s death a signal for civil war between his sons. Imperial Rome 
partially met the danger of strifes for the purple by the devices of adop- 
tion and devolution, and feudal Europe in a larger measure met it by the 
law of primogeniture. Neither of these devices can well be adopted by 
the native races of Africa, and the one hope for them in this regard 
seems to be that they may be led, rather than driven, so to develop their 
old system of checking the chief’s laws by deliberative councils,’ that 
the council shall at length supersede the chieftainship. 

That, however, would seem to be the limit of useful interference 
with their political evolution. We can help them by delivering them 
from a cruel and paralyzing set of superstitions, and by barring those 
crusades of conquest which in the past have chronically cast down the 
slow growths of their civilization. And that they have been somewhat 
helped in the past by the intervention of higher civilizations would seem 
to be proved by the marked superiority of the life of the Mashonas, who 
appear clearly to have been in effectual contact with the Semitic gold- 
seekers of the ancient world. But unless we patiently enlist the wills of 
the natives in the process of their elevation, enabling them intelligently 
to accomplish their own progress, our intervention will avaii little: or 
nothing. If, for example and precept we substitute coercion, on the 
foolish theory that they are perpetual “children” and must on that 
absurd pretext be kept perpetually “ servants,” we shall perturb but vainly 
for a few more generations the long process of their evolution. 


VI. 


“For a few more generations” is said advisedly. The most promi- 
nent question of the moment in South African policy is the scheming of 
the mine owning capitalists of Johannesburg to extort from the adminis- 
tration a law that shall force native labor into the mines. There could 
be no worse fate for the natives, seeing that (to say nothing of the pro- 
found demoralization found to follow on the compound system) under- 
ground quartz mining, extremely unhealthy for white miners, is for them 
a peculiarly deadly occupation, and one which at best in no way fits 


(1) On this, compare Moftat, Missionary Labors, chapter xv. 
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them for the natural life of their race. The compulsion is argued for 
on a variety of pretexts; one being that in a spell of industrial barrack 
life a native can earn enough to “buy” three wives, who will thereafter 
support him in happy idleness; another being the counter plea that at 
present he thus lives in shameful idleness on his wives’ labor, and ought 
to be forced to do something for himself. The two internecine arguments 
are advanced alternately, with the same hardy eftrontery that affirms the 
generality of polygamy through a whole region. It is hardly necessary 
to point out that it can be made possible only by a wholesale destruction 
of the males,—which the mining life might, indeed, be guaranteed to 
accomplish. But the charge of habitual indolence against the males of 
the Bantu peoples is false ;* they and the other natives are, in fact, almost 
the sole doers of hard work in South Africa, and the colonial disparage- 
ment of them is simply a notation of the fact that they want better pay 
than their employers want to give them. 

The solution found for the problem of forced labor will serve to tell 
which way the moral wind blows as regards British treatment of the 
native races in Africa. The latest news is to the effect that the mines 
are deliberately being worked with white labor at high rates in order to 
move share-holders at home to call for either forced native or imported 
Chinese labor. We are here dealing with a spirit of exploitation which 
cares nothing for native well being, having no further ideal than that of 
the most rapid possible extraction of gold from the Rand. And this very 
speed of exploitation will soon alter the conditions of the problem at that 
point; for when the gold is worked down to the lowest paying point the 
Johannesburg population will go as it came. And the thin colonist 
population of Rhodesia, being drawn by the same lure, will similarly pass 
away. Given such a withdrawal of British folk, South Africa will tend 
to become more and more Dutch,—for a time. But there is a northward 
point beyond which the white man cannot propagate his species, and 
among the Dutch as among other European races there is slowly coming 
into play a rising standard of comfort. As population increases, the 
farms grow smaller, and as South Africa is in the main an agriculturally 
poor country, the smaller farms yield in general a poor living. Already in 
parts of Cape Colony Kaffirs are working farms which Dutchmen have 


(1) Compare Macdonald, Light in Africa, pp. 137-8; Mackenzie, vol. ii. of The British 
Empire Series, p. 192 Fox-Bourne, same vol., pp. 207, 215 ; Liebmann, same vol., 
p- 147; Miss Werner, same vol., p. 249. ‘Statistics prove the natives, and more 
especially the Fingoes, to be by far the most industrious people in South Africa. In 
fact, the native supports the whole economic fabric on his despised and dusky back.*’ 
—W. S. Scuily, Native Races, p. 46. 
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given up. And as the Dutch come more and more into the knowledge 
of the possibilities of the rest of the earth, it is calculable that they, too, 
will ultimately begin to withdraw from a land where the natives are 
multiplying, and where they are best able to thrive. 

The only alternative would seem to be a driving of the main mass of 
natives northwards, and there again the many European protectorates,— 
assuming them still to subsist.—would react. And yet the native prob- 
lem would endure, for still there would be southern need for native 
labor—at the coast, on the farms, in the inland towns, everywhere. In 
Natal, the whites must have both Kaffirs and coolies, Africans and 
Hindus; at Cape Town the colored population tends to out-number the 
white. Thus do we always return to the old issue,—is the native to be 
forever in subjection? In Cape Colony he has a vote. Will it be 
withdrawn in the spirit in which it is withheld in Natal? The most 
liberal politicians hesitate to answer, anxiously counting heads. Should 
the vote be withdrawn, despite the generally good use made of it,—should 
the signal thus be given in Cape Colony for a general relapse to the 
policy of degrading the native, there will no longer be much room for 
doubt that those are right who say that the best fate for the native races 
is to come universally within the pale of Islam. 

That Mohammedanism has so far done much more to elevate and 
civilize native tribes in Africa than has been accomplished under Chris- 
tianity, is a hardly disputable proposition." The main item per contra is 
the slave-trade, still conducted by Arabs. But it is an error to say that 
this stands for a religious sanction given to the traffic by Islam. On the 
contrary, it gives much less religious sanction to slavery than used to be 
drawn from the Bible by the slave-holders of the United States; and 
Thomson was emphatic in his assertion that wherever the natives embrace 
Islam the slave-trade ceases, the raiders taking captive only non-believers. 
Thus the complete Mohammedanization of the native races would mean 
the extinction of slavery, which has never yet been accomplished by 
Christian policy, and at the same time the probable casting out of the 
drink evil, which the Christian nations have introduced. 

It is of little avail to say, as against all this, that “Islam has no 
future.” For that matter, Islam in its turn may perfectly well accept in 
time the lessons of democratic civilization. Decadence and progress are 
alike possible under any religious creed, now as in the past. But whether 


(1) Compare Morel, Affairs of West Africa, pp. 211-2143; Fox-Bourne, in vol. ii. of 
The British Empire Series, p. 200; Miss Kingsley in same volume, p. 375; R. G. 
Corbet, in vol. v. of same series, pp. 534-538, and Canon Taylor and Mr. Joseph 
Thomson, as there cited. 
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or not Islam becomes regenerate politically, it is clear that it does hold 
out a future to the African, as compared with any pseudo Christian polity 
which would merely humiliate him. Islam offers the immense advantage 
of a blending of the backward race with one of a higher but not utterly 
alien cast, as against the hopeless gulf of separation between black and 
white. Under Islam, the native gains in self-respect, the Arab treating 
him as a fellow creature; under reactionary European rule he loses self- 
respect, being treated as an unimprovable lower species. And even if 
Islam should still be unable to transcend the old fatality of political abso- 
lutism, that is not an evil for the native, relatively, to a racial absolutism 
which dooms him to eternal helotry. 

It lies, then, with the white races to show whether they can so far 
master the elements of inter-racial social science and morals as to give 
the millions of the dark skinned peoples of Africa a better life, in virtue 
of more progressive political conditions, than has already been created 
among large masses of them in eastern and central Africa by the propa- 
ganda of Islam. At present, the Moslem faith is gaining ground far 
more rapidly than the Christian, and this not by violence but by peaceful 
propaganda. Broadly speaking, an ultimate Mohammedanizing of 
Africa, which should leave it wholly a land of the brown skinned, seems 
as conceivable as any other evolution. But it is hard to believe that all 
the pride and promise of the European occupation is to end in a surrender 
of the principle of progress, at European hands, to the instincts of 
ignorant egoism which, once definitely dominant, will surely work the 
disappearance of European civilization from the African continent. 
And so one is fain to hope that science and righteousness may yet win 
the day, and that at length the forward races will be found progressive 
enough to aid the others with the wisdom of sympathy. 


(1) Morel, as cited, pp. 219-222. 
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P AHE largest gift of modern science is in the ample and ration- 
alizing perspectives it affords. Our ancestors had to take the 
world as they found it, making the best they could of the 

immediate good and evil which they found there; charging all of its greater 
problems to an inscrutable providence whose doings they could faithfully 
accept. Now the same good faith requires us to look into the verifica- 
tions of our modern learning to see how our blessings and curses are 
alike the product of the series of events which have brought us here. 
If we fail to see the explanation, we know full well that our lack of 
knowledge is not due to any limits set by the divine will upon our 
understanding, but to the failure of our efforts to find the way to it. 
Beginning with the interpretation of the physical part of the earth and of 
the celestial bodies, this modern view of the universe has been extended 
until it begins to include mankind. We no longer look upon ourselves in 
the manner of our forefathers as creatures instantly bidden to our place 
in the realm. We see that momentary as are our individual lives they 
are essentially as old as the continents and seas; that all we are, think, or 
do is, or is done, because of our history. 

New as is this mode of regarding man, it has already done more 
than all the speculations of philosophy to explain his nature. As the direct 
creation of an infinite beneficence, he was in his mixture of good and evil 
utterly inexplicable. As the child of the lower life, on his long and diffi- 
cult way to a higher plane of existence, his entangled nature, though still 
a riddle, is evidently one that may be hopefully studied by those devices 
of science which have shown us how very many imperfections of man’s 
body are but the remnants of utilities among the beasts whence he came. 
The method which has explained the existence of that nefarious appendix 
of the intestine, the origin of the club foot, of the cleft palate, and a host 
of like afflictions is now guiding us to an understanding of our moral 
deficiency. We see that in our efforts to rise we drag a lengthening 
chain where each link was forged in the life of lower man or that of 
the brutes whence they came. 

All the baser passions and motives of men that contend against his 
advance towards a higher moral and social station, prove on inquiry to 
have had their origin in the brutal stages of his history, when the life 
which in time was to be human was still in the shape of the beasts. This 


Copyright, 1903, Frederick A. Richardson, all rights reserved. 
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is more easily to be traced in the simpler emotions, such as rage, fear, greed, 
and lust, but as we shall see, it is also evident in those of a more com- 
pleted nature, such as lead men to war. Nowhere else, indeed, in all the 
wonderful tangle of human nature can we so well divine how our ancient 
residence in brutes and brutal men has fixed in us qualities which contend 
against our better modern part. An analysis of this motive of combat 
shows how those mental relicts of antiquity, surviving as do the like 
inheritances in our bodies, serve to qualify or annul the work of the nobler 
impulses. 

To see how fixed is the motive of combat in the inheritance of man, 
it needs to be clearly understood that every organic species has gained its 
place in the world by a process of contention. In the plants and lowlier 
animals the ground is won by a dumb insistence, by a mechanical bearing 
down or pushing aside of other kinds that contend with it for a place in 
the world. As soon, however, as the beings attain, on the ascending scale, 
to the station where the will begins to guide action, we find that the 
battle for the chances of life becomes more intense and better ordered. 
Each individual of the kind wins its needed food, its desired mates, or its 
safety from enemies by war-like activities. The opportunity of living, 
and of handing on its qualities to descendants, depends upon the vigor 
with which the conflict is waged. From the point of view of our own 
morality this perspective of endless strife is unpleasant, but it is in the 
highest measure instructive, for it shows us the very foundations of our 
nature in the ancient hell of war, out of which man under the guidance 
of his true prophets is slowly finding his way. 

It is impossible in the present condition of our knowledge, to trace 
with any approach to accuracy the succession of beings through which 
the life of man passed on its way from the lowest vitalized forms to its 
present estate. We have, however, to reckon that in this succession 
there were species most likely exceeding one hundred thousand in number. 
Though we cannot reconstruct the great procession of our ancestors, we 
can, from a relatively late yet remote stage in the ongoing, discern about 
what their shapes were, and make some tolerably accurate determinations 
as to their habits. We can, in a word, determine about the conditions in 
which the qualities which were to be the birthright of the primitive man 
were nurtured, if not originated. 


The lowliest and most ancient creatures which we may fairly presume 
to have been the ancestors of our kind, belonged to a group of pouched 
mammals, the kinsmen in rather near degree of our opossum. They 
were smal] animals, not larger than the domesticated cat, probably dwel- 
lers in trees; subsisting as the shape of their teeth indicates on hard shelled 
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insects, such as beetles. The nature of their food and that of the living 
forms most nearly related to them, such as the microlestes of Australia, 
shows us pretty clearly that they were by no means the despots of the 
Triassic time, but as inoffensive as any creature could well be in a world 
where the life was won by offending the neighbor. From this, the 
earliest known of the suck giving animals, the main line of the succession 
which led to man probably continued to abide in the branches of the 
forests. This is shown by the persistence of the long limbs, with the 
fingers and toes and the bones that connect them with the limbs, so 
arranged that they serve for grasping the boughs rather than for moving 
over the surface of the earth or rending the bodies of their prey. 

After the earliest pouched mammals came a long series made up of 
species of which we have yet found no monuments among the fossils. 
Of these we may well believe that there were hundreds, if not thousands, 
of distinct kinds before we attained the level of the group commonly called 
the lemurs,—the lowest of the monkeys. 

That these as yet unknown stages of passage were also arboreal is well 
indicated by the fact that the limbs and feet of the higher forms retain 
those features which fit them for life amid the boughs, and which would 
have made their ancestors entirely unsuited to dwelling on the ground. 
So, too, the character of the teeth and what is known of the habits ot 
the existing lemurs show that the original insect diet had been extended 
so that the creatures were fruit eaters as well. Most interesting of all 
these inferences is that in this evolution from the early marsupial to the 
monkeys, there is little or no evidence that the creatures were ever to any 
considerable extent specialized for combat, certainly not so after the 
manner of beasts of prey. ‘Their claws are relatively weak and not built 
for effective rending; the like is indicated by their jaws and teeth, which 
were evidently shaped almost altogether for feeding and not mainly, as in 
the carnivora, for weapons. They have, it is true, those canine or eye 
teeth which are the marks of the lethal habit among mammals, but these 
instruments are not strongly developed and probably served effectively 
only in the combats between the males of the species. 

Even before- the grade of the lowest existing monkeys was attained, 
an interesting variation was wrought out which pretty clearly indicates 
the trending of our ancestors towards a habit of life in which combat was 
of less importance than it was in earlier times, or than it continued to be 
among the forms that dwelt upon the ground. The ancient claws with 
which the extremities were armed for attack and defence, from a stage 
’ far below that of the lowest mammal, underwent a change by which it is 
converted into the human-like nail. Though this alteration may seem 
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at first sight of no great meaning, it is really most significant. The claw 
served primarily for fighting and in an incidental way to aid in clinging 
to the bark of the trunk or branches of trees which were too large to be 
grasped. It was altered to the flat, thin nail in order to support the 
broad, sensitive pads of the extremities by means of which the precious 
instrument of touch we have in our finger tips was made possible. It 
is, indeed, a beautiful instance in which the grosser needs of militancy 
give place to the higher service of intelligence. The institution of the 
nail may fairly be taken as the first clear sign that the series of arboreal 
mammals through. which man came, was destined to win its way upward 
to its great accomplishment. From the main stem of the mammalian 
life, which was evidently developed and continued in the upper portion of 
the tropical forests, there came in succession many branches, leading to 
a great variety of forms modified to fit other than arboreal conditions. 
The carnivora, the cats, bears, and their kindred have departed not very 
far from the ancestral climbing habit, retaining in varied measure that way 
of life. The solid and cloven footed forms have left it altogether. 
From these groups that became adapted to life on the ground, other and 
more far-reaching changes in habits and structures have led to the aquatic 
creatures such as the seals and whales. But while on many different lines 
of variation the mammals became reconciled to the environment of the 
ground, the under earth, or the water, only one group, the bats, found its 
way to the fields of the air. 

It is a noteworthy fact that all those groups of mammals which betook 
themselves to the surface of the earth, except those of such small size 
that their only chance of safety was in flight, soon became provided with 
habits and instruments especially devised for combat: rending claws or 
teeth, horns in endless variety, hoofs to pierce as a spear or smite as effec- 
tively as a mace,—an arsenal of weapons that indicates how very intense is 
the struggle in the realm of the fields, where a great variety of species are 
crowded together. On the other hand, the arboreal species in the ages 
in which they: have dwelt amid the branches, have, as before noted, 
developed no parts which serve lethal purposes. 

The lack of all specialized weapons in the arboreal species through 
which came the succession that led through the monkeys to man, and 
especially the ancient alteration, above noted, of the claws to finger nails, 
show very clearly that these creatures were in some degree protected from 
the more brutal struggle for place and safety which the larger and lower 
dwelling beasts had to meet. All we observe of the habits of monkeys, 
from the lemurs to the man-like apes, supports the conclusion that they 
are, and always have been, for their size, the least militant of mammals. 
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It is evident that their conditions of life favor a peaceful habit ; their food 
being limited to fruits, seeds, and insects, does not lead to predatory habits. 
The rather scanty nature of the food supply which even the most prolific 
forests afford and their slow increase hinder the development of the 
species to anything like the numbers which the ordinary herbivora may 
attain, so that they are not forced to undertake wide-ranging migrations. 
Moreover, the conditions of life in the trees make any creature especially 
fitted thereto essentially safe from the assaults of predaceous animals 
which have been modified for life on the ground. There was, we may be 
sure, much fighting among the males and between rival tribes and species, 
but this stream of forest life was evidently far less tumultuous than those 
which coursed over the ground. 

Those who have read the popular accounts of the gorilla are likely to 
cite the reputation of this great ape as evidence that the monkeys, however 
the conditions of their development have made for peace, have the essen- 
tial qualities of the tiger. The most serious charges against the character 
of this unpleasant brute are evidently untrustworthy. That the males 
are likely to resent the invasion of their haunts by men is true, as is the 
fact that they may assail the intruder much after the manner of the 
dominant biped. Their readiness to defend their families is not to be 
counted as a mark of degradation. Left to themselves they are far more 
peaceable than most wild brutes of like strength. Moreover, they are not 
in any sense beasts of prey, for they subsist on fruits. It is also to be 
noted that the gorilla, though evidently not in the direct ancestry of man, 
is one of the larger apes which has adopted the habit of abiding much on 
the ground, and has thus been brought into associations which have tended 
to develop his militant qualities. He is exposed as are none of the other 
simians to the attacks of large predaceous forms, and has of necessity 
developed the fighting habit. 

We have yet to learn when, where, and by just what steps, the 
passage from the man-like apes to man was made. It is eminently probable 
that the transition took place in the early part of the Tertiary age, some 
hundreds of thousands, possibly some million years ago; that it occurred 
in some of the existing, or now submerged, lands about the Indian Ocean, 
and that the first creature fairly to be called human was of rather small 
size, about as hairy as a monkey, with a dark skin, and a countenance by 
no means prepossessing. It may be accepted as certain that the last of 
our ancestors to be classed with the brutes did not belong in the species 
of any of the existing apes. The kinship of this momentous unknown 
was rather with the chimpanzees than with the gorillas, but rather widely 
away from either. It was remote from the baboons, which is somewhat 
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to be regretted, for the species of that sprightly group have well made 
bodies, and haply have lost the appendix of the intestine. Therefore, 
had our way lain through that group of monkeys we should have been 
spared one of the most serious defects of our anatomy. Whatever were 
the features of the species which transferred to us the vast harvest of 
prehuman experience with life, it is clear that the transmission included a 
body very ill-fitted for combat, and habits of mind that had been less 
turned towards fighting than was the case with most large beasts. As 
compared with hundreds of other militant species, the frame of the 
primitive man was very feeble, being for the rough uses of war, weight 
for weight, perhaps not a tenth part as serviceable as that of the tiger. 

The mental quality which came to man from the arboreal ancestors 
who had his life in keeping for many million years, clearly bore the same 
inoffensive stamp as the frame he inherited from them. Though fighting 
was, as among existing monkeys, common enough, it was of a mild type; 
there was certainly no inclination to slaughter bred of ancient experience. 
Timidity, leading them to seek safety in flight, and a craftiness in their 
dealing with the hostile part of their environment, were in this regard the 
store which the experience of generations innumerable had bred in their 
minds and bodies. It is, in a word, clear that except for influences which 
have come upon our kind since it entered on its human estate, they would 
have been no more bloodthirsty than are the hosts of other vegetarian 
species. The question is, Can we find the conditions which have in the 
human period served to bring about this change in the nature of man? 

In endeavoring to account for the evident change in the nature of man 
which has added to an original, herbivorous, peaceful nature the slaying 
motive of the carnivora, we should in the first place note the fact that 
when he abandoned the ancient arboreal life for that on the ground, he 
left a sheltered place for an arena where he had to overcome a host of 
powerful animals. This he had to do by means of weapons he invented 
and by developing a measure of valor which was not demanded in his 
ancient station. Both these evolutions must have been greatly fostered 
by the process df natural selection, for the tribes most adept in shaping 
and using arms, and most valiant, would have had the best chance of 
surviving and transmitting their qualities to like successful progeny. 

It may also be fairly supposed that this use of arms for defence against 
predatory beasts would soon have brought about two other important 
changes in the habits of the new made men. All through the series of 
arboreal mammals, though the subsistence was essentially on fruits and 
seeds, they appear to have been in some measure carnivorous, eating 
insects and perhaps other small animals as well as the eggs of birds. 
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Abandoning the life in the trees, they were, to a great extent, deprived 
of their ancestral diet and were led by their needs and their use of arms 
to depend on animals for food. ‘This transition of habit must have been 
rather suddenly brought about ; its consequences were great, for the pas- 
sage from hunting beasts to the chase of his fellow men was slight and 
easily made. Thus, one of the first effects of the change of station of 
our series from the trees to the ground was to convert our ancestors into 
predatory creatures, and to bring about an alteration in the qualities of the 
mind so that their motives should fit the new mode of life. 

What we see of the monkeys, in general, what, indeed, we may note 
of all arboreal forms, shows us that timidity is characteristic of the group. 
The boughs are no place for fighting, but afford excellent opportunities 
for flight, so that the act of fleeing and the fear that impels thereto were 
well impressed in our life when it passed to the estate of man. As soon, 
however, as man came to dwell on the ground his chance of protection by 
flight was very much reduced; he had to betake himself to fighting for his 
protection. He had, above all, to contend against that timidity which 
was his unhappy birthright,—a motive which had served him well in his 
lower estate, but could no longer bring him safety. It is rather more in 
the long struggle with his fears than in the small share of valor he has 
attained that we may find the explanation of the war-like motive. 

Recognizing at once how strong is the instinctive sense of fear in 
his nature and the danger which the impulse brought to him, man even 
in his primitive estate was led to regard courage in battle as the noblest 
of all motives. Every possible effort was made to stimulate bravery, for 
whoever could so much as put on the manner of it was sure to find him- 
self welcome in the fearing crowd. As literature comes to embody the 
aspirations of men the martial hero has the first mght in song and story. 
His place is with the gods. From the beginning we have an endless 
repetition of this pathetic story of endless fearing along with the endless 
prayer for its counterpart,—the saving valor. Even the most courageous 
knew their timorousness and strove to protect themselves against the 
inevitable quality of their inheritance by supporting in themselves and 
among their fellows this ideal of the warrior, who alone is conceived as 
beyond the control of fear. 

There can be no question that in the early tribal state of men the 
culture and worship of valor had a profound and on the whole beneficial 
influence upon our kind. So long as the societies were small and not 
domiciled by agriculture, the struggles between them led by a process of 
natural selection to the survival of those which most effectively developed 
the war-like motive. Low as we must regard this motive, as compared 
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with those developed in the civilized state, it represented among primi- 
tive men the first ideal to be instituted. As between two groups of 
primitive savages that which has the warrior motive in the largest measure 
may safely be reckoned as the most capable of advancement, for all 
ongoing depends upon a capacity to contend against inherited ills. At this 
stage, while natural selection was operating to determine which groups of 
men were best fitted to advance their kind, warfare had a use that passed 
when it no longer served to sweep away the vanquished, and give their 
place in the world to the victors. 

So long as war was an agent of natural selection, and there was a 
survival of the tribes that were the most valiant and the most skilful in 
the use of arms, it served the same rude purpose as like struggles in the 
lower life. It left the strongest in possession of the field. As soon, 
however, as the tribal stage is passed, when in place of the little social 
unit that may be readily swept away we have the larger enduring state, 
such as may suffer from war, but if vanquished is not swept away, all or 
nearly all the possible benefits arising from these contentions disappear, 
and the action, though selective, leads not to advancement, but to the 
degradation of man. To find the proof of this important proposition, 
we must briefly note the ways in which continued warfare affects the 
population of a civilized people. 

In a modern state only a portion of the folk are selected for the uses 
of war. The greater number of the males are retained in their ordinary 
occupations. The choice for the army falls on the best of the generation, 
the more vigorous and the abler minded being chosen for this service. 
When it comes to active campaigns the better of these selected men, 
those richest in the sense of duty, are the most likely to be slain. In 
general terms, it may be said that the dead on any great battlefield are the 
better part of those who came upon the ground. In such a society,— 
maintaining warfare for a few centuries, sending the more valiant and 
forthgoing of its youths to death without a chance to transmit their 
qualities to children,—we have a very perfect system of selection, but a 
system that makes for the decay of the society’s strength, and even more 
surely for the extinction of its valor. A like method applied to lions would 
soon breed a coward race. 

It should be said that the degrading effect of war upon the valiant 
motives and the energy of a people in some measure occurs in tribal 
warfare. There, too, it is the bravest and most dutiful who are most apt 
todie. But in the primitive conditions of tribal war there is no deliberate 
choosing of the unmarried youths for the sacrifice; it is shared by all who 
can bear arms. Therefore the inverse selectional effect is less consider- 
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able than it is in the so-called civilized warfare, which, from the point of 
view of biologic science, is the most degrading of all the ills that have 
ever cursed humanity. Although war between savage tribes tends, though 
in a much less degree than between civilized states, to destroy the best 
seed of their peoples, it has, as before remarked, a certain profitable selec- 
tional quality in that it tends to sweep away the weaker societies. In the 
modern system of warfare a nation, however much addicted to war, how- 
ever often beaten, remains, it may be for centuries, to continue the 
process of weakening its stock until its debilitated folk are so lowered 
in vitality that they become inocuous. 

If we look over the existing peoples of Europe, we see in certain of 
them what may be well taken as instances of the effect of long continued 
and destructive wars of the modern civilized type. Thus in Italy, once 
the seat of a most vigorous and truly martial population, we find a measure 
of debilitation which can in no other wise be well accounted for except 
by the destruction of its strength through nearly two thousand years of this 
selection process, which has plucked out the brave and strong, leaving the 
weaker elements to continue the race. The like appears to be the case 
in France, the loss in vital power, marked as well in the lack of increase 
of the population and in the quality of its armies, finds its simplest explana- 
tion in the fact that its best life has gone to its campaigns and battles, the 
poorer being chosen to breed. In these states something of the decay 
may be attributed to the celibacy of the clergy and to the celibate orders, 
but these particular evils tend rather to lower the general intellectual 
and moral quality of the folk than to lessen its reproductive and militant 
powers. , 

The evils of the military system, so characteristic of the states of 
continental Europe, are not limited to those due to the battlefield; they 
are owing in no small measure to the separation of the abler bodied and 
abler minded portion of the young men from the society in which they 
belong, a separation which normally continues for two or three years, and 
includes the period when they ought to be adjusting themselves to the 
tasks and duties of life; when they should be learning their trades, mar- 
trying, and, in general, forming those relations with their fellows which 
are the basis of all citizenly success. In considering this side of the 
military evil, we have to remember that the essence of a sound state is 
that it is a cradle for its youth. It exists for and by the means that breed 
its children, trains them to be citizens, and finds them their fit place for 
profitable activities. The system of war by checking the rate of increase 
and at the same time lowering its quality, by lessening the care that can 
be given to education and by hindering the adjustment of the rising 
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generations to their work, strikes at the very root of the states which 
support it. Against the evils due to the many losses of war, even against 
the premature death which it entails, it may be possible to set certain 
advantages, some gross and some of the finer sort. It gives the victor, 
mayhap, a wider field of traffic; it gives to those who bravely win or lose 
the memory of devotion. But against the degradations of quality in a 
state these gains of pelf or honor have no counterbalancing value. 

The judgment against war is so complete that it is hardly worth the 
while of writer or reader to spend much time even in summing up its 
iniquities. ‘The question before us is how to lend this judgment of reason 
the weight which will enable it to bear down the ancient and instinctive 
emotions. To see the measure of the difficulty that is here to be 
encountered, let us suppose that we could submit to the people of the 
United States the question whether it would be well to have a great war, 
begun, say, at the end of the present year. It is safe to assume that 
only a few fools and knaves would view this proposition with other 
feelings than indignant horror; surely not one in a thousand of our people 
would vote for it. Let us suppose, however, that after a few years of 
idle bickering with a foreign state over actions half understood and con- 
cerning conditions really beyond our understanding, some inflaming 
accident like the destruction of the “ Maine” should occur; beyond a 
peradventure, this eminently christianized folk would rush to war as they 
did in the year of folly, 1898. In this second polling, the real Christians 
and sages who dared to make their protests against the popular clamor 
for battle would be even as few as those who in cold blood would elect 
the evil. It is very clear that the need is not for judgment against war, 
but for some means by which this judgment can be given a chance to 
dominate our baser emotional inheritances. 

Looking at the problem in the manner above suggested, it seems 
clear that in a campaign against war we may expect advantageously to 
operate on two different lines from widely separated bases. The one 
having for its object a reduction of the forces that make for such con- 
tending; the gther with the aim of bearing down the hosts of passion 
by the insistent pressure of the better ordered reason. Putting simile 
aside, the question is how we may work to lessen this quality of men 
which leads them to the insanity of war, and at the same time to make 
them more sensible to their own sober judgments. To attain these ends 
we evidently need to labor long and patiently; to some, indeed, success 
seems hopeless. That there is sound reason for hopefulness is indicated 
by the state of man’s inheritances. It has already been noted that man 
in the greater part of his history, for all the mammalian part of it until he 
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entered on his higher state as man, led an exceptionally peaceful life. 
What we call his inhuman quality has been instilled into him in his human 
time, because the experience of that time enforced a furious contending 
with his kindred and the brutes such as had never cursed him in his lower 
station. It is, however, evident that this training in war is a relatively 
late feature in the education of our species. Most fortunately there is 
back of it ages of peaceful development when the foundations of quality 
were laid and developed in a manner of life that led away from war. 

At first sight it may seem as if the suggestion that the nature of the 
human mind is, in any considerable measure, due to its experience in its 
prehuman stages of development was so far fetched that it deserved no 
consideration; but if we consider that the body of man retains essentially 
the proportions and adjustments of its parts which were given to it by 
ages of arboreal life, so that in frame we are only slightly improved apes, 
we are better prepared to see that the intellect necessarily linked there- 
with may be expected likewise to retain the ancient stamp. If any one 
will approach this question in an unprejudiced manner, he will be pretty 
sure to arrive at the conclusion that so far as the emotions of men are 
concerned,—and it is with emotions we have to deal,—the origin is to 
be found in the prehuman rather than in the later life, and further, that 
those motives or the modifications thereof which have been developed by 
the environment of our species are much less fixed and ineradicable than 
those of earlier and deeper founding. That because the bloodthirstiness 
of man is not affirmed by very ancient experience we may hope, in time, 
to subdue, if not to eradicate it. 

In the present state of our knowledge as to the conditions of inheri- 
tance, it is not safe to assume that any part of man, physical or mental, 
can by any process of education be expelled. The evidence is rather in 
favor of the supposition that all the features which have been acquired by 
the ancient processes of construction must, unless they be bred out by 
selection, remain as a part of our inherited store. Fortunately, however, 
for the possibilities of man these imperishable products of the past may 
be dealt with in either of two ways; they may be rendered practically inert 
through disuse or they may, in the case of the emotions, be by habit so com- 
bined with other and more serviceable elements that they lose their 
pernicious character. It is, indeed, the part of education to effect just 
such alterations of that primitive man,—the child. 

In seeking to remedy the present state of mind concerning war, the 
first effort should be to make it clear that this, like other evils, is a survival 
from an old and beastly condition of our species. If we can make it 
clear to men that war, so far from being a dignified and noble form of 
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action, one peculiarly worthy of the citizen of an advanced common- 
wealth, is, in fact, a return to motives fit in the brutes, but eminently 
unfit in our bettered station, we shall have a foundation on which to 
build for peace. Already there is a public judgment against war greater 
than in any other age. Unfortunately, however, the private conversation 
and public utterance of reasonable people is counteracted by the vast body 
of literature which is far more effective in shaping the minds of men; 
our songs, tales, and histories glorify war. Even the Bible, for the 
reason that the militant Old Testament lends its war cries to drown the 
gospel of peace, is like the rest of this body of tradition in its effects. 
We cannot hope to separate ourselves from our literary traditions, but 
their evil effects may be lessened, in part, by works such as histories, 
which will give war its fit place with other plagues, and in part by making 
it clear to all that the worship of this ugly idol belongs with other idolatries 
of the past,—fit enough in its time, but no more suited to our own than 
are other pagan sacrifices. 

It is evident that in our school-books, particularly in those of the 
new type which relate to the position and duties of the citizen, we are 
to find the most effective means of building a deep seated public opinion 
concerning war. By such works, especially if they are combined with a 
well written account of the grievous effects of great contests in this and 
other countries, we may hope to provide an antidote for the love of 
military prowess which our literature instils into our youth. It will be 
well, moreover, to have our school children learn that the instinctive fear 
they feel when in danger is common to all, and does not in the least 
degree indicate that they are cowardly; that in most people it is so far 
overcome by the sense of duty that they act heroically when the occasion 
for such action arises. In this way we may hope to overcome the 
pernicious notion that the valiant man or woman is a wonderful and 
worshipful exception in the natural order of timid folk. The truth being, 
as all who have observed themselves and others when in peril know, that, 
with very rare exceptions, all sensible people are about equally accessible 
to fear, and that the happily rare creature, the utter coward, is likely to 
owe his shame to the lack of enough imagination to digest the worst of 
his fright before he comes under fire. 

It should be distinctly understood that in this effort to clear away 
the spectacular quality from the deeds of the warrior the aim is to bring 
these deeds into the larger class of heroic actions where men give their 
all for the service of their fellow men. No reasonable person would 
seek to lessen the moral value of the truly heroic deeds done in war; 
but it needs gravely to be seen that the quality of this sacrifice made in 
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the rage of battle is less high than that of the lifeboat man who gives 
himself for the chance that he may save a shipwrecked crew; of the fire- 
man who, in his task of rescue, often faces peril as grave as the soldier 
knows; of the physician, who, after the manner of his kind, calmly 
deals with pestilence, knowing that his chance of survival is far less 
than he would have in the fiercest kind of war; or of the grey nun who 
enters the lazar house with the leper to tend him till he dies. These 
modern heroic shapes, because they were not in the olden time, lack 
the accumulated and inherited glamour belonging to those who slay. 
But justice as well as a true poetic sense will help us to set them beside 
the heroes of war, to see that those who give their lives to helping men 
leave us the nobler heritage. Here, as in all work of moral advancement, 
a true classification will help to clear away the confusion that besets 
this understanding as to the nature and place of valor. 

The problems before the advocate of peace may be briefly stated as 
follows. In his ancestral series, man, for by far the greater part of his 
history, perhaps for ninety-nine out of a hundred parts of the time, or of 
the species he has passed through, was in a succession of animals of an 
unusually peaceable nature. In passing to the human estate he necessarily 
became a warrior. During the primitive tribal condition of the species 
war may have been profitable for the reason that it served to extinguish 
the weaker social groups and to give the leadership of the race to the 
stronger varieties. Whatever profit there may have been in this process 
of selection, it was lost as soon as the communities attained the position 
of states which, though vanquished, were not swept away. Thereafter, 
war has had from the point of view of natural selection malign results 
that serve only to weaken the people who engage in it. It is not to be 
denied that these results are, under certain conditions, preferable to those 
to be attained by peace, as death may be better than slaving, but the holiest 
of wars leads inevitably to the degradation of the folk who wage it, to a 
decay marked in the quality of the people and of their institutional life. 

As to the possibilities of contending against those great emotional 
movements which lead to war, we find reason to hope for success from 
the fact that in the ‘inheritances which are gathered in man, those which 
make for peace are more ancient and may be reckoned as more constant 
than those that move to strife. Morally, the species may be defined as 
normally peaceable but curiously affected by occasional gusts of fury. 
The problem is to check these outbreaks in their individual and associated 
occurrences. So far, religion has proved incompetent to do this work. 
It evidently serves to limit the outbreaks of the slaying humor between 
persons, but it appears to be incompetent to affect any considerable body 
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of folk. Nor has public condemnation of war in times of peace, how- 
ever general, served this purpose. The only hopeful method of attack is 
by systematic education. If we teach our youths what war really is, that 
it is a shameful relic of savagery, that it thwarts the highest purpose of 
the commonwealth which is to insure life and happiness to its citizens, 
if we show them that the excessive praise given to the military hero is 
his in such measure because, in the old days, the nobler heroisms of peace 
were unknown, we may hope to breed up permanently civilized men. 

Something may be done to arrest wars by diplomatic devices, such as 
the convention at The Hague proposed, by which time may be given for 
the rage of a people to be stilled. It is, however, evident that the only 
effective way to make head against the evil is by systematic training which 
shall lead men effectively to set their higher against their lower qualities. 
This good work has already been effected with men of the higher culture. 
Though here and there we find rare instances where enlargement 
appears not to have made them more humane, there can be no doubt 
that if the question of war and peace were submitted to the “ saving 
remnant” of our citizens peace would reign between all civilized peoples. 
Afterwards, and for all foreseeable time, we should need the policeman, 
but the ancient iniquity of battle would pass from the earth. Therefore 
in proportion as we enlarge the perspectives of men, we may hope to 
diminish the evil of war. 

















MARRIAGE IN FRANCE 


MME. TH. BENTZON 
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OR a long time past it has been said that the conjugal union is 
the pivot of human society. Marriage is the great affair of man 
here below, and, so to speak, the conclusion of his life, whereas 

his birth and his death are only its two extreme terms, two terms that 
hardly vary at all in whatever country one may observe them, while the 
medial term presents itself, on the contrary, in very different forms. 
Hence results in the main the difference in manners and in character 
between nations. So far as this chapter is concerned there is a complete 
opposition between France and America. And as we point out this 
contrast we do not undertake to decide on what side of the Atlantic the 
conjugal laws are the better; we shall show rather of what forms of 
thought or of life they seem to be the expression or the result. 


I. 


Marriage in America and in the Anglo-Saxon countries, generally 
speaking, aspires to be for individuals the consecration of love, a point of 
view easy to grasp and one that seems at the same time the most logical 
and the most noble. In France it is above all a great social institution, 
in which matters of convention ordinarily occupy the chief place, while 
at the same time reciprocal affection which has hardly any chance to 
show itself until after the ceremony, seems, nevertheless, to be in no 
way impaired. This is a matter of profound astonishment for the few 
foreigners who really penetrate into the inner life of French families, or 
even of those who read without well understanding it the admirable novel 
of Balzac, “ Memoires de deux jeunes Mariées.”” That book shows that 
society takes as its supreme law the sacrificing of woman to the family, 
without leaving to her any other compensation than maternity,—a sublime 
compensation which must suffice for her since love, the passion of love, 
can be in marriage only an accident upon which it is impossible to 
count,—an accident which is often a perilous one. The law of nature 
and the code are hostile to each other, says Balzac. ; 

The drawbacks as well as the advantages in a French marriage spring, 
in fact, from our civil code, that code in virtue of which we remain, 
whatever our form of government may be, a republic or an empire, 
under the iron hand of Napoleon. 

Translated by C. H. C. Wright of Harvard University. 
Copyright, 1903, Frederick A. Richardson, all rights reserved. 
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It is he who has made marriage bristle with difficulties and precautions 
that did not exist to the same degree in the time of the old French 
“Customs” anterior to him. Marriage was then entirely in the hands of 
the church which had control over the civil acts. It called for much 
less formality than nowadays although the authority of relatives regulated 
it in a still more absolute way. This preponderating intervention of the 
family is the result of our Latin traditions and of our Catholic education. 
And upon these influences the formation of national character,—which 
has as its consequence such or such social conditions,—greatly depends. 
Formerly the union of two children who had hardly reached the age of 
marriage was decided by their respective families. It was a question of 
an alliance advantageous from the point of view of rank, of fortune, 
and of convenience, ‘les convenances,” a great French word. By these 
latter we mean agreement of age, situation, temperament, moral princi- 
ples, intellect, health, education, and habits,—a young man received 
from his father counsels that were quite similar to commands; a young 
girl came out of the convent which had sheltered her childhood, leaving 
her in almost complete ignorance of life, and the marriage state as it was 
understood in the eighteenth century. 

At the same period in the New World, the Pilgrim wives were par- 
ticipating by their constancy and their energy in the foundation of a new 
republic. A number of them had sacrificed social advantages of which 
people were elsewhere so jealous to considerations in which liberty of 
conscience played as large a part as conjugal devotion; they had won 
from the very start their place as citizens, and indisputable claims to 
those rights of woman kind which they later were to be the first to 
demand, without opposition on the part of the other sex. This especially 
is to be noted. However vigorous the old French “Customs” may have 
been, and, moreover, they varied as the American laws do today, 
that is, according to the several provinces which formed an almost 
inextricable confusion,—and they were, as a result of this very absence 
of cohesion, much less implacable than the laws that took their place. 
France, at the moment when, by the Revolution, she broke with her 
past, wanted a uniform code. This code was elaborated under the eyes 
of Napoleon and by his direction. It has since been imposed upon all 
the countries that his conquests united to France, that is, in a great 
part of Europe, and it still constitutes there, in a form modified accord- 
ing to the needs and ideas of each nation, the bases of legislation,—a 
fact which does honor to the powerful genius that conceived it, deriving 
his inspiration from the Roman Law. — But, taking into account the 
guiding will responsible for this code, one cannot expect to find in it 
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sentimental considerations with respect to the lot of woman kind. The 
wife is given over, bound hand and foot, to the authority of the husband, 
although, on the other hand, energetic precautions are taken to sacrifice 
the liberty of the latter to the safety of the family, that is to say, of the 
children, even though these are as yet unborn. The reproach which 
many foreign moralists have directed against our civil code is that it 
deprives the citizen of the management of himself, that it does not 
sufficiently respect the rights of the individual. 

Let us see what are the conditions which it establishes with regard to 
marriage. 

A Frenchman, of whatever age, cannot marry without the formal 
consent of his parents, or, if they be lacking, of his grandparents, in 
case these latter are still alive. We see what the result of such a 
requirement is, “It expropriates liberty of conscience for public 
purposes.” The saying is that of a commentator of Ruskin and a 
friend of Browning, J. Milsand, who, although a Frenchman, had with 
regard to many of the institutions of his country the opinions of an 
Englishman, which is explained by the fact that he was a Protestant. A 
French Protestant is never more than half a Frenchman, just as an 
English Catholic is always imperfectly British. No one has shown more 
eloquence and indignation, both in speech and with the pen in his hands, 
than did J. Milsand when dealing with a requirement which, perfectly 
natural when it is a question of a minor, becomes dangerous at the age 
when a man should be the master of his heart as he is of his property. 
For, after all, however sacred filial duty may be, a man may still have 
other duties. The law leaves him free to bind himself by promises, to 
ruin, perhaps, the life of a young girl; why does it not allow him to make 
amends, independent of another’s will in an affair concerning which he is 
not really obliged to consult any one? Doubtless, French legislators 
have judged that chief regard should be had for the solidarity existing 
between those who bear the same name, and that, as the marriage of one 
of the members of a family concerns the interests of the family as a 
whole, the law should make it its purpose to safeguard them; inferiority 
of rank and of fortune, mediocrity of reputation are in part just so many 
defects that redound to the detriment of all connections., But it is none 
the less true that the precautions taken to prevent this evil constitute a 
flagrant sacrifice of the individual to society, of which the family is only 
an epitome. The very real danger that the French maiden would run, 
if left too free and without any defence against what is called elsewhere 
“breach of promise,” is the most serious reason that one can give for 
the surveillance exercised over her and for the excessive reserve 
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which long regulated her relations with young people of the other sex. 

The resistance of the relatives may, nevertheless, be overcome by the 
formality of respectful summons (“sommations réspectueuses”’). In this 
case, the young man or woman resolved to take extreme measures calls 
with much formal deference for the advice of his or her parents, at the 
same time making known to them his or her intention to contract mar- 
riage. But for this purpose the young person must have attained the 
legal age, which is twenty-one years for her and twenty-five years for 
him. The papers in this case, which are alleged to be of a respectful 
nature and are really quite the contrary, since a breach is made in the 
authority of the parents, must be presented by a notary and two witnesses. 
If the notary can register only a refusal, the same steps must be taken 
twice again, unless the son has reached the age of thirty years or the 
daughter the age of twenty-five, in which case the serving of a single set 
of papers suffices. A month later the marriage may be celebrated with- 
out the consent of the parents, but in a country where people esteem 
more the wisdom of the elders than the imprudence of youth, a certain 
amount of disfavor attaches itself, as one may well conceive, to such a 
procedure and it is resorted to but seldom. 

When the customary consent has been granted there must follow cer- 
tain other formalities of which the purpose is to give to the projected 
marriage all necessary publicity, so that everybody may be informed that 
a new family is about to be constituted in the state, and that interested 
outsiders may thereby be challenged to oppose the marriage in case there 
is any valid objection to it. In this way there can hardly be an error 
with regard to the identity of the persons to be married, and the terrible 
mistake of which the celebrated painter, Angelica Kauffmann, was a victim 
in England, when, thinking that she was marrying a great lord, the 
Comte de Hora, she became the wife of a valet, would be more 
impossible in France than anywhere else. The bans or publications 
must be posted at the town hall (“mairie”’) of the place in which each of 
the future sponsers has been living for more than six months previously at 
least. These notices remain posted at the door from one Sunday to the 
next. They contain the names, surnames, professions, and domiciles of 
the persons to be married. In the church, the priest also announces the 
bans from the pulpit. The officer of the civil state cannot proceed to the 
celebration of the marriage until after the second publication, and he must 
have in his hands, first, the certificates of birth of the contracting parties, 
so as to be sure that they have reached the age of puberty, that is, eighteen 
years for a man, and fifteen years for a woman; second, documents sig- 
nifying the consent of the persons under whose power each of them is placed, 
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or certificates of the death of these persons. One may imagine that these 
formalities so difficult to be fulfilled often discourage the poor. The result 
among the people is naturally enough the multiplication of illegitimate 
births, in spite of the zeal that benevolent societies employ in rendering 
aid in such matters. 


Il. 


But we have not yet taken up an important point, which is the 
marriage contract. The contract regulates the conjugal partnership and 
fixes the rights of the husband and wife as to their property. Its terms 
are left to the free will of the contracting parties on the condition that 
they make no agreement infringing the rights of the marital power con- 
ferred upon the husband. It is he who administers the dowry of his 
wife, the dowry being the property which the wife brings to the husband 
to defray the expenses of the marriage. This custom of a dowry has 
been more or less introduced into countries along with wealth and luxury 
and especially into monarchies where it is a matter of importance that one 
should be able to maintain his rank. 


Among the various arrangements that present themselves to the choice 
of the parties, joint ownership of property (‘communauté de biens’’), 
which is the most frequent and the only arrangement really national, 
individual ownership of property (“ séparation de biens”’), and the dotal 


system (“régime dotal”’), one would expect to find at least two that would 
leave the wife free to dispose of her personal property, but such is not 
the case. Individual ownership of property does not permit the wife to 
alienate her real estate without the authorization of her husband, and the 
constituting of a marriage dowry leaves to the husband the administration 
of the dowry, which, moreover, cannot be alienated. Masculine suprem- 
acy is imposed everywhere and always; the married woman is a minor 
in a situation much inferior in this respect to that of the spinster, who 
keeps the power of disposing freely of what she possesses. There is no 
more redoutable document than the marriage contract, for the code, in 
order to make sure of the immutability of matrimonial agreements, 
requires them to be determined irrevocably before the celebration of the 
ceremony by the exchange of this document in the presence of a notary. 
Afterwards there can be no appeal from it. 

When no contract exists, as happens in the case of people having no 
property, the married couple are subjected to a legal form of commonalty 
of possession which puts the wife, whatever work she may herself do, 
absolutely at the mercy of her husband. All the property, both real and 
personal, acquired after the marriage, is in the hands of the lord and master. 
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He alone has the administration of their common property, he has the 
power to sell it, to alienate it, and to mortgage it, without the consent of 
his wife. Only quite recently have efforts been made to secure legisla- 
tion enabling the married woman who works to dispose of her wages. 


The conjugal commonalty of possession can be broken, it is true, by 
the establishment of a condition of individual ownership (“séparation de 
biens”). When a husband administers unwisely the patrimony of the 
family, he may be deprived of a right which he abuses, and be reduced 
to dissipating only his own fortune. 

But whatever system has been stipulated in the marriage contract, the 
law forbids the husband, even though he should desire to do so, to abro- 
gate the property rights belonging to him as head of the pecuniary 
partnership established between the couple. Any clause obliging the 
husband to ask of his wife permission to administer the property would 
be null, being regarded as an impediment of the marital dignity. The 
wife under the power of her husband is in every respect in a state of sub- 
jection which allows her no initiative except in the matter of making 
her will, because this act is without effect until after the marriage has 
been dissolved by death. 5 

When the contract is signed, the officer of the civil state proceeds, 
on the day chosen by the parties, to their marriage, the ‘‘ mairie,” in the 
presence of four witnesses, that is to say, the mayor, the magistrate of 
the district, reads to the couple the title of the law concerning the respect- 
ive rights and duties of husband and wife and receives from each of 
them the declaration that they wish to take each other for husband and 
wife. Then he pronounces the words, “In the name of the law I unite 
you in marriage.” A certificate of this act is given at once. The mar- 
riage certificate is the legal title of the husband and wife and is in itself 
complete proof of the marriage. Even at the period when the civil 
marriage and the religious marriage were performed at the same time by 
the ministry of the priest, the civil contract was already entirely distinct 
from the sacrament. The consent of the father and mother is implied in 
the very act of the celebration of the marriage, if they are present. 
Otherwise, it must be certified in an authentic official document. If 
there be any dissent between the father and the mother, the consent of 
the father suffices. All the slightest formalities relative to the civil act 
are of so great importance that failure to observe them would make the 
marriage null and void. But, nevertheless, in the eyes of the great 
majority of persons,—women at least,—the ceremony at the ‘ mairie,” 
the only one of which the law takes account, is hardly more than a 
formality regulating the civil status of the couple, just as the contract 
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signed in the presence of the notary regulates their pecuniary status. It 
generally takes place without any display and without the issuing of 
invitations to friends. 

The marriage in the church, on the contrary, is surrounded by all 
possible pomp and splendor. After all, the union in the presence of God 
is the only one upon which Catholics lay stress, and the great majority of 
the French are Catholic, a fact to be constantly borne in mind. For 
them, marriage is a sacrament consecrating an indissoluble union. That 
is why the recent inauguration of divorce, whatever else may be thought 
of it, has this deplorable feature of bringing people-who are unhappily 
married to sacrifice their expressed convictions to their happiness, and— 
we here pass over all matters of dogma—of weakening character as 
much as this can be done by what is called sin, if passion becomes 
stronger than what is after all thought to be duty. 

Of course marriage has the rank of a sacrament only if it is cele- 
brated according to the laws and ceremonies of the church, which shows 
itself very rigorous in the case of mixed marriages, blessing them only. 
when the husband and wife promise to have their children brought up in 
the Catholic faith. 

Obviously, all that has just been said is not applicable to Protestants 
who are French; but, nevertheless, for Protestants as well as for-Catho- 
lics, a purely civil marriage is equivalent to a grave irregularity, closing 
society, so-called, to the couples that have contracted it. Perhaps we may 
attribute in part the discredit of one or another political personage and 
the resistance offered to a government reputed to be a free-thinking one, 
with tendencies toward atheism, to certain civil marriages. They run 
counter to the general opinion, especially that of women, which, from 
the social point of view,—the essential point of view in France,—has 
always great weight. 


III. 


We have seen that for a Frenchman formed by a Latin education, 
paternal government is always an article of faith, and the influence exer- 
cised by the civil code is not of a kind to destroy this inherited disposition, 
the weakening of which is, however, noticeable. What remains of it 
would still greatly astonish the Americans who are so disposed to leave 
to age as few prerogatives as possible. Let us admit that it is wrong to 
subject entirely the affairs of the heart of young people to the jurisdiction 
of their elders; but at the same time we must realize the danger that 
threatens American civilization, a danger arising from the family itself, 
from domestic life. For this is what statistics show us: three hundred 
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and twenty-eight thousand, seven hundred and sixteen cases of divorce in 
twenty years; ten thousand, nine hundred and sixty-two in a single year, 
1870; and since then the figure has been growing to alarming propor- 
tions. Is it not a sign that certain American marriages are, to say the 
least, imprudent, and that it would be better to consult the experience of 
the parents before rushing into them? Perhaps a few obstacles placed by 
the family in the way of inclinations that may be illusory, since young 
people are quick to take the first troubles of the heart for the signs of an 
enduring love, perhaps a few additional formalities would prevent great 
misfortunes. Someone may make to me the objection that these mis- 
fortunes would be of but slight importance in comparison with the disgust 
and the sadness of marriages contracted by command, so to speak, in which 
affection plays no part; but as was prettily said not long ago in my pres- 
ence by an old-fashioned French girl to an American lady who was 
attacking marriages contracted according to convention, “ The consoling 
thing is, Madam, that when we marry according to convention we always 
think that we are making a love match.” This random sally is sufficient 
to prove that our artless girls are not fools. The matrimonial problems 
are carried on with more tact than is supposed, and if a system is to be 
appreciated by its results, the French system of marriage is as good as 
any other. It would be absurd to judge it by the testimony of novels 
whose customary theme is adultery, as though “the second choice were 
in reality the first,” the only one really implying consent. Except in a 
certain idle and corrupt social circle which exists in all the countries of 
the world, at New York or at London as at Paris, the French woman is 
generally a faithful wife and an excellent mother. On this point the 
reader must refer to the testimony of a very clear sighted Englishman, who 
for many years has lived in the region of Burgundy and Nivernais, P. G. 
Hamerton. Perhaps the certificate of good morals that he grants us will 
be considered as worth more than that which we accord to ourselves. 
Speaking of provincial ladies of whom he has known so many, he says:— 
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‘«It is hardly possible to avoid a feeling of indignation at the absurd calumnies 
which are received by foreigners concerning them. There can be but one excuse for 
such calumnies, an impression produced by a certain class of literature and intensified 
by international ill will. The reader who cares to have just opinions will only believe 
the truth, if he simply takes it for granted that the virtue of the ordinary housekeep- 
ing French lady is no more questionable than that of his own mother and sisters. 
There are a few exceptions ; so there are in England ; the divorce court proves it.”” * 


The difference is most accurately stated by Mr. Hamerton :-— 


*‘An excessive notion, on the French side, of propriety in the bringing up of 


(1) P. G. Hamerton, Round My House. 
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young ladies, which has led respectable people to refine upon the original idea of what 
is necessary to the pure reputation of a virgin until at last they have arrived at that 
dangerous consummation, the realization of an ideal, which in a world like this is 
always sure to be punished by very serious practical inconvenience.”’ 


The complete innocence and even ignorance of the young girl flatters 
the somewhat Turkish tastes of the Frenchman in respect to marriage, 
and,—although an Englishman,—Mr. Hamerton is of the opinion that 
it is after all the surest way for a woman to become attached exclusively 
to the husband given to her. 

But the wicked French novels—they certainly do not deal with 
the best of our sex, and the reason is easy to understand. A young 
girl supposed to have no personal experience of the world cannot be the 
proper heroine of any love story. On the other hand, the calm conjugal 
felicity of the majority of marriages, in which the wife is first of all a 
mother, is not of the kind to inspire the verve of the novelist, whose art 
is to live by passion. So, then, he seeks out examples of bitter and deep 
deception, of despairing revolt, of irremediable lapses from virtue, he 
seeks the exception, and, in the class and in the very circle in which Mr. 
Hamerton has seen “excellent wives, faithful, orderly, dutiful, contented, 
and economical,” he finds,—it is his right,—a Madame Bovary. 


IV. 


All that [ have said does not imply that I do not think it desirable to 
have a greater degree of liberty granted to French girls so as to give 
them an opportunity of getting acquainted with their future husbands. 
And this desire of mine will be realized only too quickly, that is to say, 
before my one other desire that I form first of all for profound changes in 
the marital training of our young people. Free companionship between 
the sexes will, in my opinion, be full of danger, if respect for woman 
and for all women is not at an early period inculcated into the French- 
man as it is into the American, if the feeling of responsibility is not at 
the same time developed in the French girl. Unfortunately, cosmopolitan 
habits are now amalgamating with Parisian manners, on the surface, 
without affecting the depths, and this produces most disagreeable anom- 
alies. Since Paris and the fashionable watering towns and seaside places 
have adopted, still giving them their foreign names, the five o’clock teas 
and garden parties, games of tennis and of golf, there has resulted the 
familiar intercourse between young people that this sort of amusement 
carries with it. The bicycle especially brought them together. However, 
it is not clear thus far that much good has been produced by these new 
customs. Love marriage is still held in disrepute; while an English or 
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American girl would blush to marry otherwise than at the impulse 
of her own heart and as one ready to follow her husband to the end 
of the world, the French girl, on the contrary, even though she be 
somewhat emancipated, would feel a certain shame at seeming to be 
in love, and eight times out of ten she will make it a condition that 
she is not to be far removed from her family, with which she maintains 
tender and close relations, for it is an undeniable fact that the family 
is much more closely united in France than in America, just as it is 
much more hierarchical in its constitution. Nevertheless, the law of 
nature is in accord with that of the Gospel: “Thou shalt leave thy 
father and thy mother and follow thy husband.” It is destined to 
triumph. Already there are mentioned, as exceptions, but without too 
great censure, young ladies who,—when marrying,—accept the exile 
with some cheerfulness. They have not had, perhaps, any choice! 
Men,—at least in large cities,—hesitate very much about getting mar- 
ried! While in America they often await impatiently the competency 
that will permit them to take a mate, at Paris they generally consider 
marriage as a means of bringing freedom to an end and they consent to 
it only with a sigh of regret. Society is so indulgent in regard to their 
escapades and so well organized for their pleasure! They oscillate 
between a “ demi-monde,”—unknown everywhere else,—which, by its 
refinement, its elegance, and at times its culture, can, to their ruin, give 
them the delusion of love, and honorable relations with young women 
set free by marriage; for marriage permits the French woman to be 
brilliant and makes her an exquisite “ maitresse de maison,” being for her 
what her début in society is for an American woman. Instead of the 
cortége of gallants lamenting the disappearance of a reigning belle, we 
have among us men who rejoice at the setting up of a new agreeable 
salon, where they may find the charm of good society when wearied 
of the bad. Under these conditions are run the risks of, the lottery of 
marriage, and they complicate the difficulties of life in a country 
where people do not care to wear themselves out making money, and 
where they are’ more prone to enjoy their patrimony than they are to 
increase it by a great deal of effort. Marriageable young men,—and the 
obligatory military service is a contributory cause,—are, therefore, rather 
rare and that is why young girls make some concessions. As to hunting 
down confirmed old bachelors, neither they nor their mothers, to do them 
justice, stoop to that as yet, and this is a point of superiority that France 
has over England and America. In France the man alone does the 
hunting, and he even engages in poaching without sufficient prohibition 
on the part of the law. For this reason and during long generations, the 
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game remained crouched beneath the maternal wing, so much so that, 
at the ball, the only place where young people of the same social circle 
could meet, the maiden was brought back to her mother after each dance. 
Nowadays the surveillance is more lax; invitations are sent directly to 
girls by other girls; the young ladies are often authorized to bring escorts, 
their brothers or the friends of their brothers. All this, of course, at 
Paris; the provinces do not proceed so quickly, yet even they have 
advanced a good deal during the past twenty years. 

The question of the dowry, however, remains the same. For the lack 
of one, how many charming girls are condemned to a celibacy which, until 
quite recently when new fields of activity have been opened to feminine 
talents, was without any compensation! As an offset to the stumbling 
block of the dowry, there is the right which it assures to the wife of giv- 
ing her opinion, her deliberate vote, in matters that concern the family. 
In good households, the French woman is consulted much more than are 
her foreign sisters, about questions that seem to concern her least. It is 
not known how much the good administration of a fortune, which, how- 
ever, the law gives her no right to touch, depends in France upon the 
wife. To such a degree is the wife the silent partner of the husband 
that, becoming a widow, she shows herself of a sudden capable to take 
the place of the head of the family, with an extraordinary authority and 
fitness. And if we pass from the woman of fashion to the shop-keeper’s 
or the farmer’s wife, how true it would often be to say that it is the wife 
who makes the success of the family ! 


V. 


Part of the foregoing is more directly applicable to the nineteenth 
century than to the twentieth in which “lycées’” (high schools) for 
girls flourish instead of convents, while divorce laws are gaining ground. 
Before divorce was established in 1884, at the instigation of Mr. Naquet, 
all sorts of measures had been taken to render its decree as difficult as 
possible. Every one recalled the abuses to which it had led at the time of 
its inauguration in 1792, when, during the first two months, there were 
as many and later even more divorces than marriages in Paris. 

This experiment proved so shocking that the government renewed it 
very cautiously, not allowing divorce by mutual consent. Recently a bill 
has been presented at the Chamber of Deputies, by two eminent writers, 
the Marguerite brothers, which proposs that divorce be granted on 
the request of either husband or wife. Marriage, should this bill pass, 
would become nothing more nor less than free love; the family would 
be done away with entirely. 
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Just here it is interesting to note that the dissolving of the marriage 
bond has become the favorite theme of modern novelists and playwrights, 
among which group Paul Hervieu has particularly distinguished himself. 
In one of his most important works, “Les Tenailles,” he pictures a woman 
struggling against marital authority when it comes to the question of how 
her son shall be brought up. In “La Loi de Homme,” we have again 
a woman in open rebellion against the outrageous law which deprives a 
mother of all right to oppose the marriage of her daughter once the 
father sanctions it, and, generally speaking, against a code which assigns 
to woman a second rank. 

“ Deux Vies,” the last much talked of novel by Paul and Victor 
Margueritte, treats of the injustices which it would be easy to remedy by 
dissolving the marriage ties at the request of both husband and wife, or 
of merely one of the parties concerned. It is not the members of the 
upper class who apply for divorce in France, as they do in Italy, where 
the lower classes disapprove of it, and in England where it is shunned by 
the middle classes. In Paris divorce is favored by a certain free thinking 
“bourgeoisie.” If the working people do not take more frequent advan- 
tage of the divorce, it is because proceedings of this kind are expensive, 
and that a laborer prefers to have direct recourse to the ‘ union libre” 
without bothering over so much ceremony. I say “in Paris,” expressly ; 
throughout the rest of the country this movement has been very little fol- 
lowed, as it is contrary to the Catholic religion, which goes no further 
than the old “séparation de corps.” This in all times has made it pos- 
sible to throw off a chain which had become odious, not making it, how- 
ever, permissible to aquire fresh rights to marry. 

The majority of honorable women are aghast at the thought that 
while they are circulating in society on the arm of a second husband they 
may come upon his predecessor, still extant. But will such scruples last 
forever? Or is the divorce law destined to be of short duration like the 
one which sprung into being under the Revolution,—which was opposed 
by Napoleon, but who, nevertheless, himself made use of it,—and was 
finally abolished in 1816? . 

The future alone can decide this. - 

For the time being the family in France finds itself confronted as in 
America by a double peril; on the one hand, divorce which diminishes 
the dignity of marriage, and on the other hand, “race suicide” which 
can have consequences much more grave for us,than for the United States 
where it is remedied by immigration. We can but hope for both coun- 
tries a development of character and customs which, more than any civil 
laws, contribute to the superiority of a nation. 
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Then those coeducational schools which encourage a harmless inti- 
macy between the sexes, will perhaps be established in France; the 
innocence of the young girl, becoming more enlightened, will be protected 
by the respect of the young man; love matches will no longer be the 
synonym for a foolish caprice ; the parents, always listened to respectfully, 
will no longer meet with blind submission; divorce will then be merely 
a sad remedy applied in desperate cases, which will become more and 
more rare. 

This will be the golden age. 

And in the meantime, while France is adopting the best of the Ameri- 
can customs and fitting them to her thousand-year-old traditions, America 
will renounce her borrowed European ambitions; those which too often 
result in the exchange of a large dowry for a title; the heiress of the 
merchant prince will no longer confer the millions gained in industry upon 
the young and gracious foreigner who in exchange makes her marquise 
or duchesse. 

Let us add that, in spite of all the mutual modifications which are 
possible, there will exist for a long time yet, in these two nations, on the 
opposite sides of the ocean, decidedly different ways of looking at mar- 
riage and a hundred other things. Old civilizations are more complicated 
than new ones, and they have mysterious reasons for holding fast to their 
own social prejudices. America will learn this for herself in good time, 
though she has not the Latin heritage from which it takes the longest to 
shake free. 


Latin civilizations are like the beautiful “« French gardens,” somewhat 
artificial in their architectural symmetry. Disorder does not become 
them. Compared to them the wilderness offers the irresistible charm of 
unmastered forces, of nature run wild. But, no matter what means one 
might take to force it, the Park of Versailles could never again become 
a wilderness. 


Unless it is to be once for all destroyed, it is our duty to preserve its 
regular lines, its classsic colonades. 
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i. 


HE law of the theatre, as M. Brunetiére has formulated it, is 

that the drama must deal with an exercise of the human will, 

and that, therefore, a struggle of some sort is an essential 
element in the pleasure we take in a play. A clear understanding of 
this law is helpful in any question of classification; for example, in the 
difficult attempt sharply to set off tragedy from melodrama, and comedy 
from farce. If the obstacle against which the will of the hero finally 
breaks itself is absolutely insurmountable, the Greek idea of fate, for 
example, the Christian decree of Providence, or the modern scientific 
doctrine of heredity, then we have tragedy pure and simple. If the 
obstacle is not absolutely insurmountable, being no more than the social 
law, something of man’s own making, and, therefore, not finally inexor- 
able, then we have the serious drama. If the obstacle is only the desire 
of another human being, then the result of the contention of these two 
characters is likely to give us a comedy. And if the obstacle is merely 
one of the minor conventions of society then we may have farce. 
But as there is no hard-and-fast line separating these several obstacles 
which the several heroes are struggling to overcome, so the different types 
of play may shade one into the other, until it is often difficult to declare 
the precise classification. Who shall say that the “ Comedy of Errors” 
is not, in fact, essentially a farce? Or that the Elizabethan tragedy-of- 
blood is not essentially a melodrama? 

Although the true dramatist cannot but conceive both the incidents 
of his play and its personages at the same moment, yet we are accus- 
tomed to consider tragedy and comedy nobler than melodrama and farce, 
because in the former the characters themselves seem to create the 
situations of tke plot and to dominate its structure; whereas in the latter 
it is obvious rather that the situations have evoked the characters and that 
these are realized only in so far as the conduct of the story may cause 
them to reveal the characteristics thus called for. Comedy, then, appears 
to us as a humorous piece, the action of which is caused by the clash 
of character on character; and this is a definition which fits the 
“Misanthrope,” the “ Marriage of Figaro,” the “School for Scandal,” 
and the “ Gendre de M. Poirier.” In all these comedies the plot, the 
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action, the story, is the direct result of the influence of the several 
characters one on the other. 

A consideration of the history of dramatic literature will show that 
comedy of this standard is very infrequent indeed, since the humorous 
piece is always tending either to stiffen into drama, as in “ Froufrou,” 
for example, or to relax into farce, as in the “ Rivals.” And satisfactory 
as the definition is on the whole, and useful as it is in aiding us to per- 
ceive clearly the true limitations of comedy, we must not insist upon 
applying it too severely or we shall find that we have erased from the 
list of the writers of comedy, the names of two of the greatest masters 
of stage-humor, Shakspere and Aristophanes, from neither of whom have 
we a single comic play the action of which is caused solely by the clash 
of character on character. The delightful fantasies of Shakspere fall 
into another class, which we may term romantic-comedy and in which 
we find the comic plot sustained and set off by a serious plot only 
artificially adjoined to it. The imaginative exuberance of Aristophanes 
displayed itself not in any form fairly to be called comedy but rather in 
what may be described as lyrical-burlesque. 


II. 


Three of the most important phases of Greek tragedy are preserved 
for us in the extant dramas of Aéschylus, of Sophocles, and of Euripides. 
Other tragic writers there were whose works are now lost forever; but 
these three were ever held to be the foremost and we are fortunate in 
having the finest of their plays. Three phases there were also in Greek 
comedy although less clearly distinguished; and here we have not been 
so lucky. To represent an early stage of its evolution, we have half a 
score of the lyrical-burlesques of Aristophanes, but only a single play of 
his survives even to suggest to us the kind of comic drama which was 
acceptable in a second period when other humorous playwrights rivaled 
him. The third epoch, illustrated by the noble name of Menander, can 
be but guessed at, since we have not the complete manuscript of even a 
single play. And yet an attempt to trace in outline the development of 
the Greek comic drama is not an altogether impossible task, despite our 
deficiency in illustrative examples. 

Comedy seems to have sprung into being at the vintage festival of 
the Greek villagers, when all was jovial gaiety and jesting license in 
honor of Dionysus. ‘On public occasions,” so a recent historian of 
the origin of art has reminded us, ‘the common mood, whether of joy 
or sorrow, is often communicated even to those who were originally 
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possessed by the opposite feeling; and so powerful is infection of excite- 
ment that a sober man will join in the antics of his drunken comrades— 
yielding to a drunkenness by induction.” And these seasons of con- 
tagious revelry were exactly suited to a development of the double desire 
of mankind for personation,—one man seeking to get outside of his own 
individuality, and to assume a character not his own, while another finds 
his satisfaction rather in the observation of this simulation, in being a 
sympathetic spectator when actions are represented not proper to the 
actor’s own character. 

So it came to pass that there were companies of young fellows, often 
disguised grossly as beasts or birds, who broke out into riotous phallic 
dances, enjoyed equally by those who looked on and by those who took 
part. In time the dancers grouped themselves in rival bands, the leaders 
of which indulged in a give-and-take of banter and repartee, certainly 
vulgar and personal and probably as direct and artless as the chop-logic 
dialogues of the medieval quack-doctor and his jack-pudding, or of the 
modern ringmaster and circus-clown. The happy improvisations of this 
carnival spirit which happened to delight the crowd one year would surely 
be repeated the next year deliberately, perhaps only to evoke an unex- 
pected retort with which it would thereafter be conjoined in what might 
prove to be the nucleus of a comic scene of some length. Thus a form 
would tend to crystalize, as the tradition was handed down from season 
to season, enriching itself constantly with the accretions of every venture- 
some jester. However frail this framework might be, it would be likely 
to contain a rough realization of the more obvious types of rural char- 
acter; and almost from the beginning there would be abundant and 
irreverent parody of heroic legend and of religious myth. Then in 
time this incobate medley of ribald song and phallic dance and abusive 
repartee would come to feel the influence of the other dramatic 
form, the origin of which was quite as humble—it would come to feel 
the influence of tragedy as this had been organized at last with its 
chorus and its three actors. Indeed, the same native instinct which led 
the Greeks to regulate tragedy and to attach it to a festival of the state, 
would suggest sooner or later that comedy should also be adopted by the 
city. And this is what happened in time; although Greek comedy when 
taken over by the authorities was apparently far less advanced and far 
more archaic than Greek tragedy had been when first officially regulated. 
In the earlier dramatic poems of A®schylus we can see tragedy not yet 
developed out of the dithyramb and struggling to find its own form; and 
so in the earlier comedies of Aristophanes we can see not only a primi- 
tive but a very peculiar stage of the evolution of the comic drama. 
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Close as Aischylus with his dominating chorus sometimes seems to 
the earlier rustic lyric, Aristophanes is even closer. He is often so form- 
less, his story is sometimes so straggling, his plot is so carelessly put 
together, that we are forced to the conclusion that the Greeks had not 
yet perceived the need in the comic drama for that unity which is so 
striking a characteristic of their greater tragedies. Owing to this slow- 
ness of the Greeks in evolving a type of pure comedy, as they had 
already evolved a type of pure tragedy, the works of Aristophanes 
impress us with their strangeness and their inequality. Aristophanes 
himself, as we see him in his plays, appears to us in three aspects, each 
of which is seemingly incompatible with either of the others. 

First of all, he is indisputably one of the loftiest lyric poets of Greece, 
with a surpassing strength of wing for his imaginative flights and with a 
surprising sweep of vision when he soars on high. Secondly, he is the 
bitterest of satirists, abounding in scorching invective for his political 
opponents and never refraining from any violence, any malignity, or any 
unfair accusation that would help the cause he had at heart. Thirdly, he 
is a riotous and exuberant humorist, a forerunner of Rabelais, reveling in 
sheer fun for its own sake, heartily enjoying every laugh he could call 
forth from the spectators, and ready at any moment to descend to any 
depth to evoke it again. It is to his possession of these triple gifts that 
we may ascribe the variety of opinions in which Aristophanes has been 
held. ‘The gifts themselves seem incongruous and discordant, and the 
result of their exercise.in a single comic play is sometimes confusing. It 
is the privilege of great genius, as Voltaire maintained, and “above all 
of a great genius opening a new line, to have great faults.” 

What seem to us the faults of Aristophanes are partly due to his 
having opened a new line,—to the fact that comedy as he understood it, 
had not yet disentangled itself from the phallic dance out of which it had 
blossomed. On the modern stage, so we have been told, there are three 
kinds of dancing, the graceful, the ungraceful, and the disgraceful,—and 
there need be no doubt as to which adjective can best be applied to the 
comic chorus of the Greeks. There were not a few lapses into vulgar- 
ity on the part of the Attic audiences; and there was at times—as a 
historian of Greek literature has admitted—‘a great deficiency in that 
elegance and chastity of taste” which we are wont to associate with the 
name of Athens. 

Aristophanes is a lyrist in all his plays and a satirist also; but only 
intermittently is he a comic dramatist, concerned especially with the 
presentation of humorous characters immeshed in amusing complications. 
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He can be a comic dramatist when he chooses, full of ingenuity in the 
invention of droll situations; but he does not often choose,—preferring 
the satire of real individuals to the presentation of ideal characters. 
This satire of real individuals is so abundant in his plays that we may see 
in them the Greek equivalent to a collection of caricature cartoons from 
a modern comic newspaper. Like many modern caricaturists, Aristoph- 
anes is a bitter partisan, seeking rather to drive his point home than 
to be fair toward his unfortunate model. In most of his plays the vic- 
tims of his invective are politicians; but sometimes he lays his scourge 
across the shoulders of a philosopher whose influence he dreads or of an 
author whose verses he detests. Thus in the “Clouds” it is Socrates 


> 


who is held up to ridicule, and in the “ Frogs” it is Euripides. Perhaps 
the ‘“Frogs’”’ is as typical of the lyrical-burlesques of Aristophanes as 
any other. 

The play opens with the entrance into the circular orchestra of 
Dionysus and his slave Xanthias (personated by the first and second 
actors). As the patron of the theater Dionysus is saddened that there is 
now no good dramatist alive and he has determined to go down to Hades 
to bring back Euripides. For this perilous journey he has disguised him- 
self as Herakles; and he has come to get the advice of that hero himself; 
and when he has knocked at one of the doors of the dressing-house at 
the back of the circular orchestra, there comes forth Herakles (the third 
actor) who tells him of the various ways of getting to the nether world. 
After the demigod has withdrawn, Xanthias complains of the weight of 
the bundles with which he is burdened. Just then a funeral procession 
passes before the dressing-house which formed a low background for the 
figures in the orchestra; and Dionysus tries in vain to get the bundles 
carried by the dead man (who was apparently played by a fourth actor)— 
and who refuses the unsatisfactory fee, saying, “ I’d see myself alive first.” 

Neither in the orchestra itself nor on the front of the dressing-house 
was there any attempt at scenery, although by the time of Aristophanes 
the dressing-house itself may have become a permanent erection, having 


a certain architectural dignity. But the Greek dramatist, tragic or comic, 


made no effort to realize to the eyes of the spectators the places where 
the action was supposed to happen; and as he did not particularize, they 
never gave a thought to mere locality. Thus the Athenian orchestra, 
like the stage of the Elizabethan theatre two thousand years later, was a 
neutral ground in which actions were exhibited and which might be here, 
there, and anywhere, as the plot required. Without any strain on the 
imagination, the orchestra which had been tacitly accepted as representing 
an open space in front of the abode of Herakles is immediately thereafter 
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assumed to represent the shores of the Styx. Charon (the third actor 
again) comes in rowing his boat,—and if we may snatch a suggestion 
from modern burlesque, it is quite possible that part of the joke here lay 
in the obvious make-believe of Charon’s skiff, which was perhaps but a 
bottomless framework hung by a strap from his shoulders as he walked 
forward pretending to paddle. 

Charon goes to the side of the orchestra where Dionysus and Xan- 
thias are standing, and he allows the god to step into his boat but refuses 
to take the slave,—who thereupon agrees to rejoin his master by walking 
around. As Charon puts off with Dionysus, who pretends to help with 
the rowing, part of the chorus enter, dressed as frogs. These inhabitants 
of the sunless marsh hoarsely chant a characteristic lyric as Charon and 
Dionysus propel the boat through the midst of them. Then as the two 
voyagers arrive on the other side of the orchestra, the chorus of frogs 
croaks itself off. Dionysus pays his fare to Charon, who paddles off to 

the place whence he came,—probably from behind the dressing-house. 
Dionysus, left alone, calls for Xanthias, who runs around the outer circle 
of the orchestra to rejoin his master. And when the two are together 
again the orchestra thereafter is supposed to represent Hades, the under- 
world. 

Frightened by the strange spectres he pretends to see, Dionysus 
appeals for protection to his own priest whose seat was among the 
spectators and always in the centre of the front row. In this daring 
unconventionality we may see an anticipation of the modern comedian 
who leans across the footlights to make fun of the leader of the musi- 
cians; just as the attire of Dionysus, doubtfully disguised as Herakles, 
had elements of humorous incongruity not unlike those observable in the 
funny man of today who wears a high hat when attired in a Roman toga. 

‘ Then to the sound of the flute, there revels into the orchestra the 
full chorus, impersonating votaries of Bacchus, happy shades of those 
who had been duly initiated into the mysteries. While the two visitors 
look on with humorous comment, the chorus circles in and out with song 
and dance. In the song a lofty lyric strain is broken into by topical 
jests, local hits, and personal allusions. In the dance there is a joyous 
parody of those who took part in the mystic orgies. At last Dionysus 
gets the chorus to tell him which is the gate of Pluto’s realm; and he 
knocks at one of the doors of the dressing-house, declaring himself to be 
Herakles. Then the door flies open and out rushes the gate-keeper, 
/Eacus (the third actor), who violently berates the sham Herakles for the 
misdeeds of the real demigod on his visit to Hades. Dionysus recoils in 
terror, and the gate-keeper goes to summon assistance. 
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Then the frightened Dionysus transfers his lion-skin and club to 
Xanthias, who is to masquerade as Herakles. But when a maid-servant 
of Proserpine’s (the third actor again) appears to invite Herakles in to a 
sumptuous banquet, Dionysus insists upon taking back the emblems of 
the demigod,—only once more to yield them up swiftly when two eating- 
house keepers (the third and fourth actors) assail the false Herakles with 
bullying demands for damage done on the demigod’s previous visit. Then 
the gate opens again and AZacus bids his aids seize the false Herakles, 
who protests his innocence, proffering his slave to be tortured in proof 
of his assertion. Thereupon Dionysus declares himself, but Xanthias 
maintains his claim, so AZacus has them flogged alternately to discover 
which is the god,—he being the one who will not feel the pain of the 
blows. Although they cry out, both stand the test so well that the puzzled 
FEacus takes them within for Pluto and Proserpine to decide which is 
truly the god. 

The chorus, left alone, turns to the spectators and becomes the mouth- 
piece of the satiric dramatist, delivering what is called the parabasis and 
what is in fact a personal address of Aristophanes to his fellow-citizens 
assembled in the theatre,—an address not unlike a modern after-dinner 
speech on themes of the hour, now jocularly personal and now raising 
itself into genuine eloquence. In the modern drama there is nothing 
exactly corresponding to the parabasis, although it is sometimes like the 
topical song of a modern burlesque and sometimes like the prologue of 
Ben Jonson and Dryden, not prefixed to the play, however, but injected 
into the middle of it. Like these prologues often, and like the topical 
songs generally, the parabasis had nothing to do with the plot of the play. 

When the parabasis is concluded, A‘acus and Xanthias return, having 
fraternized as fellow-servants, delighting to spy on their masters. The 
noise of a quarrel is heard; and A®acus explains that this is Euripides 
disputing with A’schylus whose seat at table he wishes to usurp. A®acus 
further declares that as Dionysus is the patron of tragedy, Pluto intends 
to let the newcomer decide the dispute. The two slaves withdraw; and 
the chorus chafits a lyric description of the coming contest. 

Then Dionysus comes back with Aischylus (the second actor) and 
Euripides (the third actor); and we are made to see another characteristic 
feature of Aristophanic lyric-burlesque,—the agon, the dispute, which has 
almost the formality of a trial-at-law. A®schylus and Euripides set forth 
in turn their views of tragic art, with much satiric distortion of each 
other’s theories, and with much comic perversion of each other’s verses. 
There is incessant cut-and-thrust in the dialogue ; and apparently there is 
also opportunity for frequent parody of the actors who had played the 
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parts from which quotations are made. There is frank burlesque in the 
use of scales by which the best lines of the opposing poets are weighed 
in turn; but Dionysus is still in doubt when Pluto (the fourth actor) enters 
to ask for his decision. Unable to make a choice on literary grounds, 
Dionysus asks the advice of the rival dramatists about the contemporary 
political conditions of Athens; and as he finds A’schylus to be the wiser 
counselor and the nobler, it is the elder poet that he resolves to take back 
with him to earth. Pluto, after authorizing the departure of A®schylus 
and after bidding the chorus to escort him triumphantly, withdraws with 
Euripides, delaying a moment to invite Dionysus to remain for a feast. 
Once more the chorus circles around ; and then, accompanied by Aéschy- 
lus, it trails out of the orchestra. 

The “Frogs” is a delightful example of the lyrical-burlesque of 
Aristophanes, commingled of poetry and of personalities, frequent in par- 
ody, abundant in fun, and rich in artistic criticism,—but thin in plot and 
meager in dramatically humorous situations such as later comic dramatists 
have delighted to devise. It represents an early period of literature when 
the several species are as yet imperfectly differentiated; and it is obviously 
quite as lyric and as satiric as it is dramatic. The story is straggling and 
the structure is loose. Yet a lyrical-burlesque of this sort was exactly 
suited to performance at the Dionysiac festival, when the season was held 
to sanction every conceivable license and when the people of Athens 
were so conscious of their freedom that they were ready to laugh at 
jokes against themselves. 

But as soon as the Athenians were shorn of their liberties then the 
play of this type became impossible. The tyrants would no longer tol- 
erate it; and perhaps the people would no longer relish it. Personalities 
were prohibited and satire was pruned. The comic dramatist became 
cautious and hesitating; and he was forced to seek his theme in private 
life and not in public affairs. This was fatal to lyrical burlesque; but it 
hastened the development of a true comic drama. The plays of Aristoph- 
anes were the product of special conditions which have never been 
repeated ; and this is why he stands in a class by himself; he is individual ; 
he has had no imitators and no followers. Modern comedy owes nothing 
to his example; and even the comedy of Menander, which was evolved 
from the comedy of Aristophanes, seems to have speedily become some- 
thing wholly dissimilar. 


IV. 


The comedy of Aristophanes was a medley of boisterous comic opera 
and of lofty lyric poetry, of vulgar ballet and of patriotic oratory, of 
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indecent farce and of pungent political satire, of acrobatic pantomime and 
of brilliant literary criticism, of cheap burlesque and of daringly imagi- 
native fantasy. Obviously most of these elements have no necessary 
relation to the drama; and one by one they were eliminated. The 
political personalities had to go first, then the lyric poetry and the imagi- 
native fantasy. The “Plutus” of Aristophanes himself seems to be a 
specimen of this uncertain transition stage; and in this we see the 
humorous poet sadly shorn of his exuberance. He is not content to 
deal with the commonplace of everyday life, and the theme he treats is 
really a fable or rather an apologue. Yet the absence of the more extrava- 
gant elements of his earlier lyrical-burlesques brings the later ‘ Plutus” 
closer than these are to comedy as we now understand it. 

In the course of a few years after Aristophanes, Greek comedy still 
further simplified itself. It gave up the parabasis, always an undramatic 
excrescence ; and it surrendered the chorus, thus abandoning at once the 
ballet and the opera. It made up for the loss of these things by elabor- 
ating the more dramatic elements, by relying more upon the delineation 
of character, and by giving more thought to the building up of the plot 
and to the invention of comic situations. It responded also to the influ- 
ence of the more realistic treatment of life which Euripides had intro- 
duced into tragedy. Indeed, it is quite possible that there was a fairly 
close agreement in method and in attitude between Euripides, the last of 


the great writers of Greek tragedy, and Menander, the first of the great 
writers of Greek comedy. 


In the plays of A®schylus, we see the lyric and the dramatic existing 
side by side, and the drama has not succeeded in making the song sub- 
servient. In the plays of Sophocles, we find the lyric fused witn the 
dramatic, welded into it, made helpful to the tragic story. In the plays 
of Euripides, we discover that the chorus lingers like an atrophied organ, 
which the dramatist dared not amputate out of regard for tradition. In 
the plays of Menander, we note that the needful operation has taken 
place. At the hands of Euripides the chorus serves only to fill out the 
lyric interludes’ of the dramatic action; and it is this “entr’acte”’ music 
that Menander omits. Greek tragedy had been lyric in its origin, and 
was perforce poetic; whereas Greek comedy, after Aristophanes, was 
free to be prosaic, as was needful in dealing more directly with the facts 
of everyday existence. As De Quincey says it was “the acknowledged 
duty of comedy to fathom the coynesses of human nature, and to arrest 
the fleeting phenomena of human demeanor.” 

Unfortunately for us, no play of Menander’s has survived. We 
have a few fragments of scenes; we have many quoted sentences; we 
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have the Latin adaptations of Plautus and Terence; but we have not a 
single play complete by which we could make up our own minds as to 
his dramaturgic skill. We can judge of him as a poet and as a moralist 
by means of the lines preserved here and there by his admirers. But, 
although we have one play of Terence’s which seems to have been 
derived without admixture from Menander, this is really not enough to 
justify any opinion about his play-making faculty. We do not know 
much more about Menander as a dramatist than we should know about 
Shakspere as a dramatist, if his works were altogether lost and if all we 
had left were, first, the librettos of the French operas, which had been 
founded on his plots, and, second, the extracts in some dictionary of 
“Familiar Quotations.”” We are at liberty to guess that Menander 
found compensation for his sinking from the lyric heights of Aristophanes 
by not descending to the depths of base vulgarity in which the earlier 
poet reveled. We may surmise that his plays were often genuine come- 
dies rather than mere farces,—in that he sought the truth of life itself 
rather than the boisterous laughter evoked by exaggeration. Certainly 
his contemporaries continually testify to the veracity of his scenes. 
“On the stage,” as Chamford declared, “the aim 1s effect, but the differ- 
ence between the good dramatist and the bad is that the former seeks 
effect by reasonable means, while for the latter any and all means are 
excellent.” 

In other words, the plays of Menander seem to have been an antici- 
pation of the modern comedy-of-intrigue and the modern comedy-of- 
manners. The plots were ingenious and plausible; and they were 
peopled with characters common in Athens at that time,—the miserly 
father, the spendthrift son, the intriguing servant, the braggart soldier, the 
obsequious parasite, the woman of pleasure ;—and here in this last type 
we find the most marked difference between Menander and Moliére, for 
example. In modern comedy as in modern society, women occupy many 
conspicuous positions; but in Athens respectable women took no part in 
social life, remaining at home and caring for their households. Therefore 
in Greek comedy women are little seen, and those who do appear belong 
to the less respectable classes. It was impossible for Menander to treat 
such a theme as served Moliére in the “Femmes Savantes,” Augier in 
the “‘Gendre de M. Poirier,’ and Ibsen in the ‘ Doll’s House”; and 
here no doubt is the most serious limitation of Greek comedy. To 
Menander himself the deprivation is most injurious, since he obviously 
possessed the delicacy of perception that would have enabled him to 
handle feminine character with insight and subtlety. His prevailing tone, 
as Professor Jebb notes, is “‘that of polite conversation, not without 
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passages of tender sentiment, grave thought, or almost tragic pathos.” 

Although the chorus had disappeared in Menander’s day, the tradition 
of the mask still survived. The mask was probably a pasteboard head 
not unlike those now seen in our comic pantomimes; and a great variety 
of them had been modeled for use in comedy, each of which served to 
declare at once the character of the wearer and to announce on his first 
appearance whether, for instance, he was a dutiful young man or a 
wanton prodigal. Indeed, there were said to be ten distinct masks avail- 
able for the several young men of the play, nine for the old men, and 
seven for the slaves. In a theatre so vast as that at Athens, it would 
have been impossible for the spectators to perceive the changing expres- 
sion and the mobility of feature which on the modern stage add so much 
to our enjoyment. Probably, moreover, the Athenian of old was no 
more annoyed by the facial rigidity of the masked characters than are 
our children today disturbed by the unchanging countenances of Mr. 
Punch and Mrs. Judy, and of Mr. Punch’s other wooden-headed friends. 


V. 

The Greeks were clever and witty; they were admirably qualified 
for comedy; and their language was likewise easy and flexible. The 
Romans who conquered them and who fell captive to their charm, were 
a more serious people, not so likely to appreciate the comic drama; and 
their language was a lapidary tongue, grave and concise and a little lack- 
ing in lightness and fluidity. Latin reflects perfectly the sanity, the 
solidity, the robust common sense of the race that spoke it. Although 
there was always a certain austerity among the Romans, a certain 
deficiency in humor, they had early shown their appreciation of the 
primitive comic play which had been developed by their neighbors, the 
Etrurians. These Atellan fables seem to have been little better than 
crude farces, not unlike the rough, rustic plays of the Grecian vintage- 
festivals out of which Greek comedy had been evolved. The themes of 


these little pieces were probably as vulgar as the fragments of dialogue 
that have been preserved; and the chief characters were broadly marked 
rural types, the memory of which may have survived through the empire 
and through the Middle Ages to emerge again in certain of the personages 
of the Italian comedy-of-masks. 


However low in language these early attempts might be and however 
rude in art, they could have served as a root out of which a genuine Latin 
comedy might have been developed, if the Romans had really wanted such 
a thing. But before this coarse Italic humor had a chance to raise itself 
into literature, it was thrust aside and its place was taken by Latin adapta- 
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tions of Greek comedy. The native comic drama that had proved its 
power to please the populace did not die of this neglect,—indeed it seems 
to have had a sturdy vitality ; but it was deprived of the chance of artistic 
development and no specimens of it have been preserved. It survived 
humbly in the shadow of its important Greek rival; and yet, long after 
all traces of the Latin perversion of the Attic drama have disappeared 
the coarser Oscan play shows signs of existence in the nooks and corners 
of the peninsula. Being unliterary, a drama of this primitive type rarely 
gets itself recorded, even though it continues to please the uncultivated 
public. 

The earlier Roman attitude toward the arts had been a little con- 
temptuous; but this changed when they began to apprehend the beauty of 
Greek civilization. Having discovered that Greek culture was valuable, 
the Romans, being a practical people, proceeded at once to import it, 
wholesale, and in the original package. Their dramatists became adaptors, 
taking the plots of the plays of Menander and of Menander’s clever con- 
temporaries, and transferring these into Latin, leaving the scene in Athens 
but inserting an abundance of local allusions to Roman manners. They 
kept the types of character which the Athenian dramatist had observed 
and which often had only rare counterparts in Rome; the braggart cow- 
ard, for example, was a Greek and not a Roman,—the Greek had no 
stomach for fighting whereas the Roman had shortened his sword and 
enlarged his boundaries. And as a result this Latin comic drama is 
singularly unreal,—as unreal as certain English adaptations from the 
French and the German, in which we feel a blank incongruity between 
the foreign code of manners on which the story is conditioned and the 
supposedly Anglo-Saxon characters by which it has to be carried out. 

Nor was this the sole disadvantage under which Latin comedy labored, 
for the circumstances of its performance were also disastrous. Plays 
were provided regularly three times a year by the city authorities and also 
at irregular intervals when a high functionary took office or when a great 
dignitary died. The actors were often slaves, who might expect a beat- 
ing if they failed to be applauded and who might hope for their freedom 
if they succeeded in pleasing the public. The performances took place 
in huge theatres modeled upon that in Athens, except that two important 
changes were made; the orchestra, being no longer needed for the dance 
of the chorus, was reserved for the seats of the more important officials, — 
and therefore, in order that these spectators might see, the dressing-house 
was lowered and brought forward so that its roof might serve as a stage. 
But of these officials and of the members of the upper circles there were 
few likely ever to be present, and owing to this absence of the more cul- 
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tivated public a Roman audience did not represent all classes of the 
community as the Athenian audience had done,—and as the London and 
Parisian audiences were to do to which Shakspere and Moliére appealed. 

The audience which the Latin dramatist had to try to please was the 
roughest and most stubborn of any known to the history of the theatre. 
It contained only men of the lower orders,—and very few of these were 
natives, for the Roman was serving abroad as a soldier or settled as a 
colonist while his city was filled with the riffraff of rustics and strangers, 
uncouth barbarians many of them, prisoners of war, and freedmen, 
ignorant and brutal, knowing just enough Latin to make it serve as a 
lingua franca. Any delicacy would be wasted on a crowd like this; and 
no jest could be too gross or too violent to amuse coarse creatures whose 
chief joy had been in the bloody sports of the arena. Sometimes Gresh- 
am’s law seems as imperative in the drama as in finance; and the lower 
tends to drive out the higher,—at least we know that the theatres of New 
York have a barren fortnight when Barnum’s Show comes to town. It 
is no wonder Terence complains that one of his plays was twice deserted 
by the spectators, who were suddenly tempted away by the report of more 
violent delights elsewhere. 


VI. 


Before a mob of this sort, the Latin dramatist sought especially to 


make his plot clear, and he was afraid of no reiteration to avoid misunder- 
standing. He could not count on any intelligence of comprehension, 
and so we find at the beginning of one of his plays a prologue in which 
is set forth the exact situation at the opening of the story, and which then 
goes on to tell in advance what the plot was going to be, returning finally 
to explain again the state of affairs at the moment when the action was 
to open. It is doubtful whether all the prologues as we have them are 
the work of Plautus himself; and it is true that this explanation may have 
been destined especially to allow more time for the turbulent folk still 
standing to find seats or at least to settle themselves in their places. But 
even if the prologue is thus made to serve as a substitute for the overture of 
the modern theatre, there is something pitiful in the precise prolixity of 
Plautus, so afraid that the most stupid may fail to catch some essential 
point. And yet the attitude of the Roman dramatist is only an exaggera- 
tion of that recommended by the old London stage-manager, who said 
that if you want the British public to understand anything, you must tell 
them you are going to do it, then you must tell them you are doing it, and 
at last you must tell them you have done it,—‘‘and then, confound ’em, 
perhaps they’ll understand you!” 
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The stage was a mere strip of platform in front of a wide architec- 
tural background. In the later Roman theatres, in that of Orange, for 
instance, this rear wall had become a stately elevation with three elaborate 
doorways and with decorative statuary. But even in the time of Plautus 
this background, although only a temporary erection of wood, contained 
doors which served to designate the homes of certain of the characters. 
In the “Captives,” for example, the speaker of the prologue tells the 
spectators explicitly that a father who has lost his son dwells in the house 
on the right and that another father who has also lost his son lives in the 
house on the left; and two of the doors in the rear wall were sufficient 
to represent these two domiciles. 

The actors did not wear masks. Many of their speeches were accom- 
panied by a soloist on the flute. Some of these passages were declaimed 
to this accompaniment, thus resembling the recitative of modern opera; 
and some were actually sung to set tunes. Indeed, we are told that 
sometimes a singer came forward to the side of the actor to deliver these 
lyrical passages while the comedian merely made the appropriate ges- 
tures,—a convention which seems to us monstrous, but which perhaps 
in itself is no more absurd than the full orchestra accompanying the song 
of Amiens far in the depths of the Forest of Arden. 

The first duty of the Roman dramatist was to be so clear that the 
stupid spectators could not fail to follow the successive situations; and 
his second obligation, even more difficult, was to move to mirth his 
miscellaneous and uneducated audience. Although in theory Roman 
comedy was only Greek comedy written in Latin, and although Roman 
comedy was therefore supposed to deal with Athenian life and manners, 
as a matter of fact the Latin dramatists managed to get into their plays 
not a little of the local color of their own city. Plautus especially, not 
knowing himself much about Athenian life and manners, and well aware 
that his uncultivated Roman audience knew still less and cared nothing 
at all—Plautus deals very freely with his Greek original. 

The scene of his plays is always supposed to be in Athens, but 
Plautus continually draws on his own intimate knowledge of the Roman 
populace. He had a thorough acquaintance with the speech, the methods, 
the everyday actions of the very class from which was collected the 
audience to which he appealed. It was his object to make this audi- 
ence laugh and he could do it by showing them as they lived, by local 
allusions, by a humorous reproduction of their sayings and their doings. 
Plautus no more tries deliberately to mirror Athenian habits and deeds 
than Shakspere,—in giving us Dogberry and Verges,—tried to mirror the 
ways of speech and the judicial customs of Sicily. In spite of his pro- 
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fessed Greek original, Plautus was really giving a picture of low life in 
Rome as broadly humorous and as fundamentally veracious as the picture 
of low life in New York which was visible in Mr. Harrigan’s comic 
dramas, such as ‘‘Squatter Sovereignty,” for example. 

Here Plautus was apparently availing himself of the direct methods 
of the earlier native comedy of the Italians, of the Atellan fables, and of 
Fescennine satire; and this 1s just what a born dramatist would do 
instinctively, even though he had to follow a foreign plot. There is no 
denying that Plautus was a born dramatist,—born out of time unfortu- 
nately, and fallen upon evil days. The circumstances of the theatre did 
not encourage or even permit his full development. But even if he is 
taking over his plot from Menander, he is strikingly fresh in his sketches 
of life among the lowly as he knew it in Rome. He was vulgar, no 
doubt, but vulgarity was perhaps what his rude audience most relished; 
and although frank and plainspoken, he is not so indecorous as Aristoph- 
anes and he is never so indecent as Wycherley. He had a hearty 
gaiety as well as a broad humor; indeed, in vis comica, in comic force, in 
the sheer power of compelling laughter, he can withstand a comparison 
even with Moliére, the greatest of all comic dramatists. 


VII. 


This comic force is just what is lacking in Terence. Where Plautus 
is plebeian, in his point of view, Terence is patrician. Plautus is a 
practical playwright, and Terence is a cultivated man of letters. Plautus 
is invaluable for the information he has indirectly given us about the life 
of the Roman populace; Terence is valuable chiefly because his scholarly 
translations have preserved for us not a few of the best of Menander’s 
comedies. Plautus dealt freely with the works of the Greek dramatists, 
knowing that his audience was eager to be amused by bold buffoonery, 
while Terence sought to give a high literary polish to his faithful render- 
ings of Greek plays of a graceful elegance, although he knew they were 
to be acted before spectators incapable of appreciating either elegance or 
grace. It is ro wonder that the comedies of the later writer failed; he 
lacked the instinct of the born dramatist who cannot help feeling the 
pulse of his contemporaries and responding to their unspoken demands. 
Terence had to wait for a fit audience until his plays were performed in 
the Italian renascence before an assembly of cultivated scholars, abun- 
dantly capable of appreciating his refinement. 

It has been suggested that there was in Menander something of the 
well-bred ease of the man of the world, such as we see it in Thackeray, 
and that in Terence there is rather the terseness and high finish of Con- 
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greve. And certainly Terence is like Congreve in that he is of import- 
ance rather as a man of letters than as a dramatist. He is essentially a 
stylist, concerned rather with his manner than with his matter. Indeed, 
as his comedies dealt with the life of Athens which he did not know at 
first hand and not with the life of Rome which he could not help know- 
ing, and in the language of which he was writing, he cannot be acquitted 
of unreality and artificiality. He has at times a haughty melancholy of 
his own; and he resented the stupidity of the public incapable of seeing 
the surpassing merit of his transparent translations. But he had no roots 
in the soil; he was not only content to be an imitator, he was even 
proud of being second hand; and what he strove for was at best but a 
reflected glory. This is, indeed, the fatal defect of the Latin drama,— 
that the Romans were satisfied with a colonial attitude in all matters of 
art. They had conquered the Greeks politically; but the Greeks had 
taken them captive intellectually. Instead of developing the native 
drama and raising it up to the level of literature by giving it form and 
substance, they preferred to dwell in servile deference to the greater 
Greeks. 

A dramatic literature is necessarily conditioned by the audience for 
which it is intended. A mob of lewd fellows of the baser sort will 
demand plays fitted to their low likings; and this is one reason why the 
Romans, with all their ability, failed to have a worthy dramatic litera- 
ture;—their theatre was abandoned to the vulgar. On the other hand, 
there is danger also if the dramatist is forced to please only the cultivated 
who are ever prone to apply personal and dilettante standards; and it is 
this which accounts for the sterility of the Weimar theatre when it was 
controled by Goethe. But in the Elizabethan theatre, although the rude 
and boisterous groundlings filled the yard, there were city madams in the 
rooms above and there were gallants sitting on the stage itself; and 
altogether the playwright had before him a representative public. So 
Moliére, inventing certain of his comedies for the court of the king, 
always counted on bringing them out later in his own theatre for the joy 
of the burghers of Paris. Yet it may be doubted whether any audience 
to be found in Paris under Louis XIV. or in London under Elizabeth, 
was as carefully trained to understand and to appreciate or was as 
delicately discriminative in its taste as those which in Athens flocked to 
behold the tragedies of Sophocles and the comedies of Menander. 








THE “DON JUAN” OF MOLIERE 
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PARIS 


i. 


HE work of the masters is revealed differently according to the 
times; it discloses new aspects, latent meanings; one part, until 
then exclusively admired, steps back, and another, less known, 

advances into the open light. Each century as it passes, likes to find 
itself reflected in this mirror and very naturally prefers that corner 
wherein it may recognize itself. 

That is why the “ Malade Imaginaire,” which, not long ago, was 
considered merely a farce, is classed now in the present time, when we 
ourselves are somewhat stricken with Argan’s own malady, among the 
deepest comedies of the master. 

For similar reasons, “Don Juan,” which the seventeenth century 
allowed only after correction, and which the eighteenth century hesitated 
to admire, although it had been warned, “Don Juan,” after all sorts of 
adventures quietly takes its position at the very head. 

It is, as every one recognizes, the most distinctive work of the author 
and ofhistime. In it, Moliére took every liberty imaginable. Its general 
tone is that of comedy, but the comedy which here and there touches on 
clownishness, rises at times to drama, and attains even to mystery. In it, 
every kind of speech is uttered; the whole of society is brought upon the 
stage, peasants, the middle class, religious men,—for the Poor Man has 
all the appearance of a hermit,—and with these are mingled people of a 
better class and even of a better world, for the supernatural rubs elbows 
with reality. One scene is laid in the tomb, with hell in its awful depths 
below, wherein the hero is engulfed. ‘Don Juan” is a direct attack 
upon everything that was adored at that time, and even upon what 
we adore today, science; and in return, and for the first time, perhaps, 
at least in its new meaning, Moliére makes him throw in the face of the 
Divinity whom he denies, this great word: Humanity. 

All this is done in the most independent form: no more unities either 
of time or place; the piece outruns the twenty-four allotted hours; the 
scene changes, in the third act, for example, in the very middle of the 
dialogue; the character of the hero constitutes the whole unity of the 
play and the necessity of his punishment alone determines its conclusion. 


Translated by Miss Susan Hilles Taber of Burlington, Vermont. 
Copyright, 1903, Frederick A. Richardson, all rights reserved. 
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These liberties have, at all times, compromised “‘ Don Juan.” The 
audacities of the content scandalized the seventeenth century, those of 
the form shocked the delicate taste of the eighteenth. The romanticists 
admired it quietly; they made an idea out of the hero, or, to put it better, 
a very different ideal, and that is why we are told today that it is not - 
necessary to pay much attention to “ Don Juan” and that Moliére did 
not do it expressly; | quote the very words of M. Jules Lemaitre in his 
charming and penetrating study. 

Dare I say it? Dare I say that I think it rather impertinent of us to 
pretend that genius did not do expressly what he did, especially when it is 
a question, as is the case, of the most reasonable genius of our theatre, 
and, I might say, of the very genius of reason. Mbliére, it is said, 
wrote his “Don Juan” only at the request of his comrades and because 
the rival troops each had their version, and were making money by it. 
The subject was composed of certain established scenes, Moliére could 
not treat it differently. 

But, first, it does not appear to me at all certain that Moliére had 
waited, to think of his “Don Juan,” until his comrades begged it of 
him. If the play savors, in places, of improvisation, in many others it 
is written with loving skill, and it may well be that as we stand before 
it, we are face to face with a work long thought upon, but rapidly 
accomplished and, as the word is given me, since Moliére was bidding 


open defiance, of a “ mobilization.” The play, which is a revenge for 
“Tartufte,” must have been conceived immediately after the prohibition 


of that masterpiece and finished hurriedly when the prohibition became 
positive. 


The subject was admirable and the usual scenes were forced to utter 
the truths that Moliére wished to express. He took possession of the 
old fable by Tirso of Molina, popularized by the Italians and already 
translated into French by Dorimond and Villiers; he treated it with the 
liberties which they had taken, but he added to them, which is sufficient 
proof, it seems to me, that he did it expressly. 

His predecessors (I mean those in France) did not infringe upon the 
tule of the twenty-four hours; they did not pronounce the holy names; 
they said the gods for God, just as the Italians said ‘upiter; and, lastly, 
they did not have the scene with the Poor Man, nor the terrible apos- 
trophe of Don Louis, nor Don Juan’s speech in praise of hypocrites. 
If, then, Moliére, in a ready-made framework, made use of licenses that 
were already authorized, 


‘© Et des changements de théatre 
Dont le bourgeois est idolatre’’ 
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(as Loret says), he exaggerated these licenses and went further than 
any one had ever gone at that time, so far, indeed, that I question if any 
one has overtaken him since! 

And that was because, as I have already said, “* Don Juan” was for 
him a revenge. 

“Don Juan” is the last battle of what I should call the heroic period 
of Moliére’s life. 

1 have touched upon this elsewhere but I do not scruple to come back 
to it again because it is something which has not, it seems to me, been 
made sufficiently clear by the biographers. There were several periods 
in Moliére’s career, and it is after his comic romance in the provinces 
and the gropings which marked his first years in Paris, that I distinguish 
two which are essential: the one, full of development and struggle, where 
society, with its institutions and its powers is made to play Moliére’s 
comedy,—the time of “ L’Ecole des Femmes,” “ Tartuffe,” and “ Don 
Juan.” The “ Misanthrope,” a masterpiece of transition, closes this 
period and opens the way to the next and last period, which continues 
until the death of the master; it is the one where, renouncing social 
comedy, Moliére studies and brings upon the stage, with all the depth of 
insight that we . know, particular characters; this is the time of 
“L’Avare,” of ‘“M. Jourdain,’ of ‘Les Femmes Savantes,” and 
of “Argan.” 

During his militant period, Moliére is still in good health, he is 
exuberant with life and courage, he loves and is loved, or believes him- 
self to be, and especially does he rely upon the protection of a young 
king, himself a lover, full of desires of glory, and impatient of all devout 
constraint. There was an agreement between the comedian and the 
monarch. It seems that the latter had given the former a patent, allow- 
ing him to parody and play upon all the powers and mighty men of his 
state, himself excepted. ‘Les Facheux” is merely a skirmish, less than 
that if you prefer, a volley of musketry, but in the “Ecole des Femmes,” 
Moliére treats the social question and the part which religion bears upon 
it. He is openly disrespectful. He shocks the “Mystéres.” We feel 
that here is a man who will dare anything. 

The warning cabal begins the attacks upon him. It rains libels; 
the ‘‘ précieuses,” the scholars, the marquises, the devotees, and the come- 
dians all take a share in the attack. Moliére faces them all. 

Those charming replies, the “ Critique” and “ L’ Impromptu ” were for 
the marquises and the ladies, but he gives warning in the “ Impromptu” 
that he knows this war which is being waged against him #s only a diver- 
sion in order to turn him from the other works that he has still to do; and 
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to show that nothing can turn him from them, he produces ‘“‘ Tartuffe.” 

He is now at the brightest point of his career,—he is entirely master 
of himself; he can act in perfect freedom and so he gives birth to the 
most beautiful flower of his genius. The recklessness of the “Ecole des 
Femmes” is nothing beside what is to come. He parodies the very 
church itself, showing it in the family and pleading against it in the name . 
of human sentiments. With what valor the subject is treated! And 
what language! Moliére kept all the freshness and quaintness of the 
“ Etourdi,” so prized by Victor Hugo, but the humor is never allowed 
to injure the character drawing; each person speaks exactly his own 
language, Tartuffe among the rest, and with what unction, we all know! 

Thus Moliére pursued the task which he had laid down for himself. 
And what happened? The protection of the king failed in the case of 
the masterpiece; rising superior to Louis XIV., Moliére hurled himself 
against the reason of the state, against the u/tima ratio represented then 
by the canons of the church ;—“ Tartuffe”’ was prohibited. 

In vain did Moliére struggle; in vain did he remodel the play; in 
vain did he go so far as to say, in a petition, that if the “‘ Tartuffe”’ were 
taken away from him, he must give up writing comedies. Either he 
merely wished to make the king apprehensive of a step which would have 
deprived him of the choicest of his amusements or he really meant that 
he would rather break his pen than renounce his freedom in writing, 
revolving, doubtless, other great projects and planning younger brothers 
for “ Tartuffe.” 

In spite of all his. eftorts, the candle of his masterpiece remained 
hidden beneath the bushel. 

Moliére was not the man to give up at the first defeat; he did not 
wish to admit himself beaten, nor to succumb without returning blow for 
blow, and it was then, that, taking possession of the popular subject of 
the day, he transformed it, enlarged it, and by a stroke of genius, 
answered the cabal with “ Don Juan” and in the same character con- 
founded his enemies with two mighty powers: the wicked, grand seign- 
eur and the false devotee. 

His courage was great and the affair created much talk. The play 
had some success, judging from the receipts, but after the second repre- 
sentation it had to be cut and after the fifteenth performance, when there 
was an interruption on account of the Easter holidays, the play was not 
resumed, evidently by order, and was not even printed. Other libels even 
more atrocious succeeded those occasioned by ‘Tartuffe,” and the poet, 
consecrated to the light, was now forced to question whether it was pos- 
sible for him to continue the war. 
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He was no longer well; a severe illness marked the end of the year 1665 
and he was no longer happy ; it was the time of his dissensions with his wife. 

Lastly, a point to be noticed, the king had just attached him directly 
to himself, pensioning his troop and making it the king’s; a glori- 
ous title, doubtless, but one that forced Moliére to be more prudent; it 
would not have been wise for him to compromise the royal pat- 
ronage with any scandalous affair and this he was doubtless given to 
understand. 

Thus Moliére was compelled to give up the great subjects that still 
lay before him. The “Impromptu” had paved the way for a strong 
play upon court life; such a comedy, built on the plan of ‘ Tartuffe ” 
and with the liberties of ‘Don Juan,’ would have provoked a terrible 
outburst; he did not write it but gathered from it the ‘“ Misanthrope.” 

Does it not seem,—and I have made the observation before,—that 
in the dialogue between Alceste and Philinthe, we may hear the echo of 
the argument that was being raised in Moliére’s own mind? Alceste is 
the Moliére of the struggle, who will not admit that with evil one should 
observe one’s distance, and who, rather than yield, would break his lance 
in the face of the human race and retire into a desert. Philinthe is 
Moliére the philosopher, adapting himself to the times, excusing the ways 
‘of men, resigning himself to the fact that he will not be able to correct 
them as he would, and depicting them as they are: evil minded monkeys 
or raging wolves. This Moliére will write no more social comedy, but 
he will continue the “comédie Humaine.” He will leave finance to 
Lesage, the magistracy to Beaumarchais; in his “Bourgeois” he will 
paint only one eccentricity of that class, and the very subject of the 
“Femmes Savantes,” a masterpiece of his second manner, will not have 
the breadth and dash of the choice of his earlier years. 

But he will study characters with an unequaled keenness, with the 
same dramatic zeal (I mean in the real sense of the word drama, which 


s tuifies action) and with the same inextinguishable gayety, which even 


in his last hours gave Dorine a sister in Toinette. 

For the rest, no longer allowed to write other “ Tartuffes,” Moliére 
struggled to place the first one upon the stage. He concentrated all his 
policy updn this. He abandoned “ Don Juan” more willingly, not that 
he despised that masterpiece, but it had been played, it had had its lease 
of life, and for an author, especially an actor author (see Shakespeare) the 
printing is nothing, the performance is everything, and “ Don Juan,” 
having once been staged, no longer held the hundredth part in Moliére’s 
heart that did “ Tartuffe,” lying in utter oblivion. 

He persisted, consequently, and on the fifth of February, 1669, 
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he was successful and that day, an ever memorable day, “ Tartuffe”’ 
was played, ‘“ Tartuffe”’ was praised to the skies. 

But this victory did not restore Moliére’s former liberty, and the play 
that followed the long forbidden masterpiece, a play commanded by the 
king, was not, alas! a second “ Tartuffe,” it was “ Monsieur de Pour- 
ceaugnac.”” 

Here, in passing, let us say that this fact should teach us to measure 
our gratitude to Louis XIV. His protection was of much value. But 
who knows of what masterpieces we have been deprived on account of 
Moliére’s restricted liberty and because of the king’s love for the ballets 
and his preference for those ‘innocently agreeable”” comedies, of which 
Mesnard speaks; let us call them by their real name, not comedies, but 
farces. For it is a mere jest to repeat, as is still done, that Moliére 
wrote his buffooneries for the people; the court did not the less enjoy 
them; it was expressly for the king that he finished the ‘ Bourgeois” as 
a farce, and the piece played most frequently before Louis XIV., was 
“© Le Cocu Imaginaire.”’ 

There are still many things that might be said upon this subject, if 
one examined, for instance, what changes in Moliére’s language were 
caused by this restriction in the freedom of his genius. During his first 
manner, he used the Gallic, following openly in the lead of Rabelais; an— 
interesting fact, it was the time of plays in verse. 

The last period, on the contrary, was the time of plays in prose; after 
the “‘ Misanthrope” there are none in verse except “Amphitryon” and 
“Les Femmes Savantes.’” In them Moliére shows himself more of an 
artist, but less perhaps of a poet; the foolish pranks of the earlier days 
are rare, the Latin tongue forbade them, it seems to me. But the depth 
of comprehension remains the same and the language lends itself more 
and more to the conditions of the characters. 

To return; in a sale of autographs, I noticed at random in a curious 
letter the passage which I quote here, “‘ What impresses me most today, 
in Moliére, is the philosopher and the socialist even more than the great 
poet. His /ibertism, to use a word of the time, is manifest in every page 
of his work, despite the infinite precautions with which he was obliged 
to envelop it. The time has come, perhaps, to give back to this great 
genius all that our Revolution cost him,” and the letter is signed, 
“Emile Augier.” 


In my opinion, this is somewhat excessive. Moliére has not a grain 
of socialism and if I call “ Tartuffe” or even “L’Ecole des Femmes” 
social comedies, I mean that they are plays upon society and its institu- 
tions. But I little believe that Moliére dreamed of a revolution; and 
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yet Augier was not entirely wrong. Moliére had the ideas of the race 
regarding society, the ideas that, with us, have always had laughter for a 
weapon; reason, a healthy nature, liberty, it was in the light of these 
ideas and for their triumph that he wished to paint his owntimes. Dur- 
ing the first period, he worked bravely; in the second, by express com- 
mand, he was obliged to desist. 

This is the reason, perhaps, although his genius had not ceased to grow 
until the day he succumbed, discouraged, in the midst of his work, that in 
spite of the variety of the types which he created in the last period of his 
career, in spite of the brilliancy of the wit that conceived M. Jourdain, 
Harpagon, Maitre Jacques, Georges Dandin, Diafoirus, Argan, and 
many others, in spite of the perfection of these inimitable ** Femmes 
Savantes,” the true Moliére, the one who is at once the most himself 
and the most ourse/f, is the Moliére of the struggles, of the “Ecole des 
Femmes,” of ‘ Tartuffe,” and of “Don Juan.” 

The preface has been long, but it will not have been useless if, as I 
hope, it has helped us to better understand the historical importance of 
this last masterpiece, by recalling the decisive time when it was written. 


II. 


The legend of Don Juan came to us from Spain and there are 
some who think that it has an historical foundation. That is very possi- 
ble, although it resembles strongly many other stories of moving and 
speaking statues, and, in my opinion, is rather one of those tales that 
spring up everywhere, no one knows how. However this may be, it is 
the story of a libertine, a son of one of the old families of Seville, who 
seduces the daughter of the Commander d’Ulloa. The father being 
angry, the seducer kills him. A little while later, the libertine himself is 
found dead in the chapel of the convent of St. Francis, where the tomb 
of the Ulloas stood, and the monks whispered the story abroad that the 
statue of the commander, by divine permission, had torn the evil noble- 
man’s soul from his body and carried it to hell. Other traditions, it would 


seem, have been grafted upon this one, but we will come back to them 
later. 


Tirso de Molina drew from this story a comedy, which is not, we 
are told, the best of the three hundred that he composed, but which con- 
tains certain beautiful scenes and is not unworthy of its extraordinary 
good fortune. It is the famous “ Burlador de Sevilla” or the ‘ Convi- 
dado de Piedra”; this jovial stone statue became in France, strangely 
enough, the “ Festin de Pierre.” 

* No one today doubts that Moliére knew Tirso’s comedy. He read 
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many Spanish plays at that time and drew “La Princesse d’Elide” from 
a play by Moreto, and he took many of the features of “ Tartuffe’’ 
from a story by Barbadillo; he was still under Tirso’s influence when 
he wrote “Le Misanthrope,” for the conclusion of Aronte’s sonnet is 
taken from a serenade in the “ Burlador.” It is even possible that he 
saw the play given in Paris by the queen’s Spanish comedians. For 
the rest, he borrowed nothing from the Castilian author that the Italians 
had not already taken, but to this assiduous reading, he owes, perhaps, 
the Spanish coloring in certain scenes, for example, between Elvira’s 
two brothers. The following is the story as Tirso gives it :— 

The first act opens in Naples with one of Don Juan’s adventures. 
Under the name of a certain Duke Ottavio, beloved by the Duchess 
Isabelle, Don Juan secretly enters her room at night, abuses and dishonors 
her, and then, recognized, makes good his escape and flees to the sea. 
Here comes in the scene of the shipwreck. Saved by his valet, Catali- 
non, the gracioso of the play, Don Juan is taken in by the beautiful 
Tisbea, whom Tirso presents to us as a peasant and who speaks with the 
language of a “précieuse”; but Charlotte or Cathos, it is all one to 
Don Juan, he seduces her, then abandons her, and Tisbea, desperate, sets 
fire to her cottage and goes away to search for him throughout the world. 

We find him in Seville in the second act and here the play really 
begins. The Marquis de la Mota, a courtesan and a fop, imprudently 
confides to Don Juan his love for Dona Anna, daughter of the Com- 
mandant Ulloa. Don Juan immediately resolves to run away with her 
himself. The reprimands of her father, who has heard of his adventures 
in Naples, and the fact that he is now exiled by the king, does not prevent 
him from accomplishing his design; he gains access to the young girl in 
the dress of the marquis and not until too late does she recognize him 
and call for aid; at her call, her father appears, Don Juan kills him and 
flees. 

On his way to the place of his exile, he passes through a village 
where the wedding of the vine grower’s daughter, Aminta, is being cele- 
brated. Aminta is more natural than the beautiful Tisbea, but, none the 
less, Don Juan plays his usual game with her, for, under cover of taking 
her to the royal court, in order to marry her himself, he breaks up the 
wedding celebrations, deceives the fair bride, and disappears. 

The third act brings us back to Seville, whence Don Juan has returned 
out of sheer bravado. Once there, penetrating to the convent, a place 
of refuge, he finds himself face to face with a statue of the commandant ; 
he treats it in a hail-fellow-well-met manner, pulls its stone beard, and 
replies to the chidings of the frightened Catalinon by inviting the stone 
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image to take supper with him; the commandant remains motionless, 
but in the following scene we hear him knock at the door of the impious 
man’s house. 

The scene is long but very beautiful. As in Moliére’s play, Don 
Juan invites his valet to eat with him but the latter excuses himself and 
his master then orders that they be regaled with a merry song. 

In the bottom of his heart, however, Don Juan is deeply touched, 
“If you are a soul in pain,” he says to the statue, “or if you long for 
satisfaction to give you comfort, say so. I give you my word I will do 
whatever you say. Do you stand in the presence of God? Did Death 
overcome you in a state of grace? Speak, I listen anxiously.” Clearly, 
this is not the atheist of Moliére, but Tirso’s Don Juan is no less brave. 
The statue, in his turn, invites the burlador to dine; he accepts for 
he says, “I am a Tenorio.” ‘And I,” replies the statue, ‘am a Ulloa.” 
“T will not fail you!” “I believe it,’’ answers the man of stone, 
“ Farewell.” “Stay, I will light you out!” “It is unnecessary, I am 
in a state of grace.” He is superb in his brevity and faith. 

And while Don Juan’s misdoings are being noised abroad, and the 
court buzzes with the talk of his victims, the hero himself yoes to the 
rendezvous in the tomb, laughing at Catalinon who bids him be dis- 
trustful, and saying that he considers his evil days to be those when he 
has no money, and that all the others are excellent. The statue appears. 
The repast is served; it consists of scorpions and vipers sprinkled with 
gall and vinegar, and Don Juan is regaled with a sepulchral serenade. 
“«None can say, ‘there is yet time enough!’ The time for repentance 
is short and it is a debt that does not pay itself!” As he speaks, the 
statue seizes Don Juan’s hand. ‘Let me go, or I will pierce you with 
my dagger! * * * but I strike only air!” He pleads the extenuating 
circumstances, “I did not dishonor your daughter, she discovered my 
trick in time!” ‘What odds?’ replies the statue, ‘the intention was 
“At least let me call a priest and confess myself!” “It is 
too late, Don Juan!” And he is engulfed within the tomb. 

This is Tirso’s conception of Don Juan. It contains, indeed, the 
germ of all the others and the great lines of the drama are there but the 
characters are lacking. It is a far cry from Tirso’s Don Diégue to the 
Don Louis of Moliére, from Aminta to Charlotte, from the stupid 
gracioso, Catalinon, to the plausible poltroon, Sganarelle, who is the popu- 
lar counterpart of his famous master, believing in the strength of common 
sense as the other trusts to force of will; and it is a far cry indeed from 
that Cataolic Don Juan, whose only impiety consists in crying, after each 
fresh adventure, when he is bidden to repent, “Aha! there’s plenty of 


'» 


enough 
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time for that later!” to the Don Juan whom we know, who believes 
nothing but that two and two make four and who dies with defiance and 
denial on his lips. 

The Italians, it is true, furnished Moliére with a few of his new ele- 
ments. To judge of what he took from them, we must look over the 
play by Cigognini, the scenario by Dominique, and the two French plays, 
one by Dorimond and the other by Villiers and both imitations of the 
Italian of Giliberto, whom they follow scene for scene and often line for 
line. 

These comedies are essentially reproductions of Tirso’s story. But, 
during his sojourn in Rome, Don Juan became an atheist, and the play 
was thenceforward called “ L’Ateista fulminato.” It was performed in 
the churches as a warning and example, and even today “ Don Juan de 
Zorilla” is played in Spain on the day of the dead. ‘L’Ateista” was 
more the bold, wicked man, who does not shrink from either assassination 
or rapine and who approaches very nearly to parricide, as is shown by the 
sub-title in the French plays, ‘‘ Le Festin de Pierre” or “ Le fils Crimi- 
nel,” 

Briefly, these are the scenes as given in Villiers’ play: In the first act, 
Don Juan, upon being reprimanded by his father, answers in such fashion 
that the good man goes away to die of grief. 

In the second act, Don Juan attempts to ruin Amarille,—Tirso’s 
Dona Anna,—and kills the commandant who comes to the rescue of his 
daughter. 

This exploit, publicly committed, forces Don Juan to flee in disguise; 
he changes his clothes for those of Philipin, his valet, a scene that 
Moliére had in mind although he merely indicates it, preferring in his own 
play to make Don Juan assume a peasant’s dress and Sganarelle the robe 
of a doctor. 

Moliére further makes use of another idea; in the third act, Don 
Juan meets a pilgrim, buys his cloak from him and puts it on that he may 
deceive Don Philippe, Amarille’s lover and betrothed, who is seeking for 
him and who does not recognize him in such disguise; the false pilgrim, 
playing the hypocrite, induces his rival to pray with him and to remove 
his sword in Christian humility before kneeling down; thereupon, seeing 
Don Philippe disarmed and at his mercy, he assassinates him. The | 
encounter with the pilgrim is the germ of the scene with the Poor Man; 
Moliére kept nothing of the rest but the hypocrisy which he too attrib- 
utes to Don Juan, not in order to abuse a poor man, but rather to make 
it a prevalent instrument. 

The fourth act is the shipwreck followed by a moment’s uneasiness 
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on the part of Don Juan and his fleeting conversion which vanishes 
quickly, however, before the beauty of a village bride. 

In a parenthesis, let me say that here occurs the episode of the list, 
omitted by Moliére, the famous list of Don Juan’s victims which is 
unrolled by the valet of the terrible seducer,—and as one piece of 
Dominique’s buffoonery, Arlequin, holding one end of the roll, throws 
the other out into the audience and requests the spectators to make sure 
that they do not see inscribed upon it, the names of their wife or daughter 
or sister. It is useless to add that Don Juan promptly coaxes the young 
bride away from her husband. 

The remaining scenes are those with the statue. To Don Juan’s 
invitation, it replies with a nod of its head, a point that is not found in 
| Tirso’s story and which Moliére has retained. The statue, observe this 
detail, is on horseback, and as Villiers confesses in his preface, the 
authors relied upon Don Pierre and his horse to draw the crowd. The 
supper offered by Don Juan is at last followed by Don Pierre’s feast and 
here again we find the scorpions and vinegar of the “ Burlador”; then 
comes the final swallowing up, which even in Cigognini is followed by 
the valet’s cry, “* My wages! My wages!” These lost wages are, for 
Sganarelle, a just retribution for all the smaller crimes that his devotion 
to a detestable master has led him to commit. 


Ill. 


Such, briefly, are the varied elements that Moliére’s predecessors left 
at his disposal. 


He kept the general plan, the whole of the fantastic machinery and 
a few of the traditional scenes, which he treated in his own way. But 
in addition to the general making-over of all the characters, he introduced 
many modifications into the story. 


First of all Moliére changed the conduct of the play, in a way to 
mark such a gradation in the wickedness of Don Juan, as to justify the 
celestial punishment. Thus in the second act, he has repeated the seduc- 
tion of the two peasant girls, transferred into the fourth act the terrible 
apostrophe of Don Louis and the parricidal impertinence of Don Juan’s 
reply, and carried Don Juan’s hypocrisy over into the fifth act, for his 
hypocrisy constituted the inexpiable crime, surpassing all other wicked- 
ness in the sight of God. 

Secondly, Moliére has suppressed the scenes of the murders. 
Another fact is also very significant; Tirso, all the Italians, and indeed, 
all of Moliére’s successors with but one exception, wrote of the com- 
mandant as the father of the lady whom Don Juan dishonored, and of 
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the commandant’s death as the result of defending or avenging his 

daughter. Not so Moliére! In his play, the commandant is not. 
Elvira’s father and no one knows how or why he died. Sganarelle does 

not say a word about it, nor does Don Juan. He has killed him properly ; 

that is all we know. Is there not a hidden jest in these words? Do 

they not mean that he killed him in open duel, according to rule, which 

would explain Don Juan’s remark that the affair had been hushed up? 

Moreover, the affair dates back six months and beyond what the master 

and his valet say, no one mentions it throughout the play. 

It is clear that this change lessens the impression, and this com- 
mandant, whom nobody knows anything about, is far from producing the 
effect of Don Gonzalo or Don Pierre, who are brought back to life in 
order to avenge their honor. For what reason did Moliére pass over 
such a sure dramatic touch? 

One more remark; instead of treacherously killing the fiancé of the 
girl whom he has ruined, the Don Juan of Moliére rushes gallantly to the 
rescue of Donna Elvira’s brother. It was with such outbursts of gener- 
osity that Moliére, with an almost Corneillian touch, replaced the scenes 
of treachery and murder which, among the Italians, had given his hero 
such an abominable character. 

The explanation of these grave changes lies in the change in Don 
Juan’s character. The Italians, when they made him an atheist, also 
made him a vulgar scoundrel; Moliére refused to do that. He pictures 
him as the most fascinating of men,—well-built, witty, brave, a great 
lord to his finger-tips, for it was the great lord that Moliére wished to 
portray and to carry as far as a great lord could go in his time. No vile 
deeds for him; Don Juan is no longer an assassin; for shame! but he is 
continually striving to profane all that man holds most sacred: modesty, 
faith, pity. Quite as charming as Céliméne, he is, like her, made of ice 
and recognizes no law but that of elegance. He knows no God but his 
own desire, he is without curb and without mercy, but never for an 
instant does he lower the tone of the comedy and it is with the utmost 
politeness that he quietly gets rid of his father! 

It was with the purpose of exposing in bold relief this type, at once 
attractive yet so repulsive that Moliére added to his first scenario the 
delicious lines of the first act on budding loves and the proud joy of 
seduction, the dialogue with Sganarelle on the art of healing, on faith and 
philosophy, the meeting with Donna Elvira’s brothers, the sublime scene 
with the Poor Man, and, in another style, that with M. Dimanche; it 
was with this purpose in view, I repeat, that he made his atheist reénter 
the pale of the church. 
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But in restoring Don Juan to comedy, in taking from him all that 
was debasing, giving him honor according to the world’s standard, and 
clothing him with every grace, in order that he might show him capable 
of infringing upon all that men hold in reverence, Moliére did not, 
however, mean that any one should misunderstand his intention and 
he put the full expression of his thought into the terrible apostrophe of 
Don Louis. There is nothing that can be compared with it, even in 
Tirso. He has here defined true nobility and its duties, “ nobility is 
nothing where virtue is not, and an honest street porter is better than 
Don Juan.” 

The beautiful character of Don Louis is repeated in that of his wife, 
of whom we catch a glimpse in a few touching words in the fifth act; 
there is nothing more Corneillian than these two sorrowful people, Don 
Juan’s father and mother, placed as they are in the background, like two 
figures on a tomb. 

Moliére was not satisfied with old Don Louis alone as a foil for 
Don Juan; accordingly with the same purpose in view, he sketched the 
portraits of two gentlemen, Don Carlos, a noble knight, full of justice, 
wisdom, and kindness, and his brother, Don Alonzo, who lends a dash of 
ferocity to Spanish honor and does not stop for any consideration when 
an injury is to be avenged. 

Thus the picture is complete; the old nobility and the new, the 
courtesan and the hidalgo both have their place, there only remains to add 
the character of Elvira, so softly shaded and so delicate in the two scenes 
where she appears; charming in the first act, when, in the pride of her 
race and indignant at the hypocrisies of Don Juan, she threatens him 
with the wrath of God, of her brothers, and of herself; so touching in 
the fourth act, when, like another La Valliére, repentant but still loving 
and warned that the vengeance of heaven draws near, she comes to bid 
the ingrate be upon his guard, to pray him to think, not of her, but of 
himself! The speech of the poor, loving woman is, as has been said of 
certain mystic books, delicious with tears! 

These are the characters of the drama; but, setting aside the Poor 
Man for one moment, Moliére has no less transformed the people of the 

comedy. Sganarelle, as I said before, has become his master’s counter- 
| part, as inseparable from Don Juan as Sancho and Don Quixote ; prosy, 
with honest common sense, credulous, if you like, even to foolishness, 
yet nevertheless capable, if not of reasoning correctly, at least of feeling 

justly ; Sganarelle would be the most honest man in the world if he only 
' dared. Quite the opposite of Don Juan, he is merciful but not courage- 
ous; he is a slave and as such, a glutton and poltroon, prompt to comfort 
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himself with words, equally ready to take them back if there is anything 
to be gained, the faults of a slave, handed down from father to son, the 
result of bending their heads beneath the yoke of a master, who, for his 
part, holds his head too high. 

We find this same slavish cowardice in Pierrot, who is nevertheless 
differently situated, and fears no one, except his lord and master. The 
scene between Pierrot and Charlotte is a masterly one wherein absolute 
naturalness is added to the truth of their language, “If you love me, 
Pierrot, did’n you ought to be very glad for me to be a lady?” ‘nanan 
da, I’d rather see thee buried than see thee belong to anybody else!” 

This is human nature in very truth. And not one of their speeches 
is less documentary. 

“Don’t be so troubled, Pierrot, when I am Madame, I shall put 
something good in your way, too, and you shall bring butter and cheese 
to my house.” 

“ull never bring ’ee anything at all, not even if you was to pay 
me ten times over!” 

Are the peasants better portrayed in “La Terre”? To be sure, the 
crudeness is lacking, but doubtless Moliére did not think it necessary, 
when depicting men, to dilate most particularly on that side of their 
character of which Monsieur Fleurant was accustomed to speak. 

All the scenes of the second act, written with such a naive reality, 
so amusing and so profound, belong to Moliére and to Moliére alone, and 4 
also the exquisite episode with M. Dimanche. Mboliére excels in the 
creation of these types and in a single scene can make them live for- 
ever, Vadius, M. Josse, M. Robert, the officious neighbor, M. Loyal, 
the hussar of the fraternity, and how many others! M. Dimanche is one 
of the most perfect. Who has not known him, in his house on the Rue 
Saint-Denis, who has not known his wife, good Madame Dimanche, and 
little Colin with his drum, and the dog Brusquet who bites so heartily at 
one’s legs? And what do you think of this Dutch-like interior which 
Moliére has painted in one corner of his fresco? 

M. Dimanche is more “bourgeois” than M. Jourdain. M. Jour- 
dain, who has since become M. Poirier, strives more anxiously now to 
be governor than to be a gentleman, but the papers are always full of 
Dimanches whom the first swindler, mimicing the grand seigneur, ridicules 


as easily as did Don Juan and without putting himself to so much expense 
of wit. 


IV. 


It was, then, by substituting in his usual way, his own profoundly , 
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human people, for the somewhat stiff characters of the old legend, that 
Moliére made a masterpiece of Tirso’s old Italianized play. For the 
same reason, although there have been many great writers among his 
successors, Moliére’s work still remains the most beautiful and in com- 
parison with his all other Don Juans are but empty phantoms. 

As was inevitable, however, his work has been interpreted according 
to the times and influenced by environment and the prevailing customs ; 
and since metaphysics have had their share in the affair, it has often hap- 
pened that no one has seen it clearly. Even today, one critic declares 
the play to be absolutely obscure and can see in it, not merely one Don 
Juan, but three or four,—one for each act almost,—the seducer, the 
atheist, the hypocrite, all bound together by one common trait, dilettant- 
ism. M. Jules Lemaitre sees in Don Juan a dilettante, a dilettante of 
evil, be it understood, a kind of curisso in the old meaning of the word 
which signifies a collector; his pleasure is triply refined and he has it, not 
so much in his endeavors to cause a woman to fall, as in watching to see 
with what grace she will fall,—a seeker after experience. 

This is very pretty, but it is a little too subtile, and perhaps, in the 
bottom of his heart, M. Jules Lemaitre shares my opinion since he adds 
that this artistic love of evil has been well expressed only within our own 
days. 

I do not know of any one who is clearer than Don Juan. Complex 
he surely is, but every man is complex; even Alceste himself is not always 
the same. What we cannot understand in Don Juan and what injures 
him in our eyes, is his hypocrisy. ‘Moliére must have been greatly 
incensed with the false devotees to conceive this last transformation of 
Don Juan.” It upsets our whole ideal. In spite of ourselves, the 
changes introduced since Moliére influence the judgment that we make 
upon his work. After making Don Juan a fantastic yet sublime being, 
in the fashion of Faust or Hamlet, and creating in him the incarnation 
now of the fallen ideal, now of the rebel asserting himself even beneath 
the thunderbolt, like Milton’s Satan or the Prometheus of AZschylus, we 
do not like ‘to see him lower himself; this ruse which debases him dis- 
figures the symbolic demon in whom we were not displeased to recognize 
ourselves; it is like an act of treason, in any case it is a deception; and 
we do not like to see in Don Juan the feature which constitutes, perhaps, 
his surest historical mark. 

What kind of a person did Moliére wish to depict? He has 
answered this question himself, so why should we not believe him? It 
was the “ wicked great lord.” Don Juan is this, and this explains all 
the traits of his physiognomy. It required a good deal of courage to 
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portray such a man upon the stage, for more than one man could recog- 
nize himself in the picture, and the proof that many of them did, lies in 
the fact that Sganarelle’s little phrase, the key to the whole play,—‘‘a 
wicked great lord is a terrible thing,”’—was suppressed in the edition of 
1683 and probably was not used at the performance of the play. Proto- 
types were not lacking, some one has quoted twenty: Manicamp, Man- 
cini, Vivonne, Retz, and Bussy Rabutin, and the shameless roués that 
formed the court of Monsieur. 

They were an ungodly crew, many because of the fashion, “for,” 
writes Mme. de Sévigné, “it is out of date to receive the sacraments at 
Easter, and quite the thing to go and discuss the holy mysteries with 
Ninon!” 

These men were “elegant, depraved, and somewhat ferocious, 
distrusting all mankind, raised by their condition above the greater 
part of the laws, where, even during the reign of Louis XIV., 
many things were still permitted, at least if done in privacy, and their 
life is difficult for us of today to imagine.” Was not Don Juan one 
of these? | 

Many of these libertines died finally unrepentant; others were con- 
verted with much éclat and became, like the Prince of Conti, implacable 
enemies of the comedy and of Moliére. Don Juan is a perfect delinea- 
tion of one of these. Like all of Moliére’s characters, he is what he is 
born, and I do not doubt that at the age of six or seven,—the age of 
reason,—he exercised his profession as seducer, as Céliméne exercised 
hers as coquette. What he is, he derives from his race, he is of the 
noblest blood and he has all the understanding of such birth. Superior 
to the common run of men on account of so many inherited refinements, 
he thinks in good faith that as possessor of all these qualities, he is lifted 
above the obligations, whatever they may be, to which the rest of misera- 
ble mankind must submit. For the rest, experience has confirmed this 
instinct; small himself, he has seen men make themselves even smaller 
before him. From this time on, he gives himself up to his career. 
What is there to hinder his desires? The men allowed him every- 
thing,—the women, more. Don Juan never met any that were cruel. 
Some set God in opposition to him; he overcame them as he overcame 
the others. God, what does that mean? Free from all human emotion, 
pity, fear, and holy horror, his frozen soul leaves him an admirable 
lucidity of mind. As his eye can strip a woman, so can it lay bare mere 
phrases and pierce through the poverty of our arguments. Why should 
he recognize any other than himself since God can do nothing and 
behind his back, he feels man whom he despises? There are only facts 
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and himself. Facts, like himself, are as they are; to wish them otherwise 
would be childish. 

Don Juan accommodates himself, accordingly, to facts while, as a 
natural right, all facts must accommodate themselves to him. He is, 
since the ambitious expression is given me, absolute unto himself. There 
is nothing good or evil but what pleases or displeases him, and all means 
are good if they can procure the thing he wants whether it be M. 
Dimanche’s money, Charlotte, the betrothed of Pierrot, or the bride of 
heaven. Do not be deceived as to his delicacy; his pretty taste for bud- 
ding love will never prevent him from having recourse to violence if his 
wishes are not granted. 

Through spite, Don Juan falls in love with a young girl who is on 
the point of marrying the man she loves, this love seems insolent to him, 
he thinks that to wreck it would give him the greatest pleasure, and since 
seducing would not be possible here, he resolves to take the fiancée by 
force and carry her off to sea. He does not hesitate, moreover, on 
occasion, to make pretence of a lawful marriage; he is a bridegroom 
with open hands, and, indeed, fraudulent marriages were, for a time, in 
great use among the libertines. He could always find some monk who 
would be a party to his plan, or he could disguise his valet as a monk. 
And thus, by force or by strategy, Don Juan’s good pleasure was 
accomplished. Any authority seems abusive to this ego who knew 
not God, that of a father as much as any other. In his reply, 
he is not far from reproaching Don Louis with failing in the laws of 
nature, which have so wisely forbidden that fathers should live as long 
as their sons! 

He laughs at threats; the marvelous itself does not disconcert him. 
A false light is sufficient explanation for a spectre and if not, what does 
he care about things that he cannot understand ? 

“Let the Heavens speak clearly if they wish me to understand!” 
The mysterious has no hold over him, and he is very ready to believe that 
where he cannot see anything there is nothing to be seen. 

Although he does not believe in the divine mysteries he does, however, 
take into account the immense power that they exercise, and, an admirable 
touch, at the very moment they threaten him he resolves to make use of 
them. Truly, he is in a difficult position: pursued by Elvira’s brothers, 
with his own father working against him, he is nearly crushed beneath 
the weight of these human laws at which he has mocked for so long, 
and though he can, indeed, see nothing in them but mere convention and 
nonsense, yet he is obliged, nevertheless, to admit their strength; How, 
then, is he to escape them? The way is very simple; he will invoke for 
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himself the divine laws ; he will go over to the church, the cabal, and God. 

Is it a contradiction in his character? Yes, if he has made himself 
a believer; if he is converted, he ceases to be Don Juan. But he has no 
intention of being converted; beneath the disguise which it pleases him 
to assume, he scoffs and jests and amuses himself as before; he is not 
changed. Do you not feel this in his replies to Don Carlos,—* Prenez- 
vous en au ciel—c’est le ciel qui le veut ainsi,”—in the insolent speech in 
which he warns him that “he will presently pass through the little 
deserted street that leads to the great convent.” And as he makes his 
hypocritical ironical apology, can you not see upon his lips the imperti- 
nent smile of the man of birth, who scorns what others may think of 
him, who knows, moreover, all there is to be known in this world, or 
what amounts to the same thing, cannot be duped by anything? 

“Tt is avery good method for doing with impunity the things that I 
want to do.” He has never cared for anything else. But the method, 
you say, is base and degrading. Such is not his opinion. ‘There is 
nothing shameful about it.” It is the fashionable vice; customs have 
changed, and at present it is the fashion to receive the sacraments at 
Easter, and accordingly Don Juan will receive them. Yet are you 
picturing him to yourself, a hypocrite like Tartuffe or any of his kind? 
What an error! The people of the church had a very haughty mien in 
those days; he will remain very much of a gentleman beneath his cassock ; 
he will still be proud and domineering. 

What did you expect him to do? To assume the modern pose, to 
brave Caesar and the powder and let himself be burned alive, like Vanini 
or Morin, for the pleasure of professing aloud his atheism? Others may 
do this, but not Don Juan! Truly you mistake the gamester for an 
apostle. He does not care in the least to spread his ideas; you may be 
assured that he does not take it amiss that Sganarelle should be a fool, 
nor that there should be a religion for the people. 

He does not fear death, but he finds it pleasant to live: “* Twenty or 
thirty more years of this life, Sganarelle, and then we will think of reform- 


” 


ing.’ He will become a father confessor; the women will not fail him 
there. 


Do you think now that Don Juan’s methods have changed so much? 
There is no longer any nobility beyond the reach of the law and with 
the old régime, the wicked great noble has disappeared. But Don Juan‘ 
has remained. He is no longer the great noble, but he is the man of 
the world; like his pattern, elegant, witty, brave without boasting, sensi- 
tive upon the point of honor. He professes the same ideas concerning 
women, believes only in himself, and lives only for the satisfaction of his 
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whims. If he is rich, so much the better, he is free to ruin himself; if. 
not, let M. Dimanche look out! But he has new methods of taking the 
latter gentleman’s money away from him. “Business is the money of 
others,” so Don Juan does business. On the stage, his name is d’Estri- 
gaud, and he comes to exactly the same end as in Moliére; he turns 
Jesuit. 

At other times, he is interested in politics; he is M. de Marsay and 
M. de Mora. And then, if in order to achieve the position which he 
believes due to his superior. attainments, and which he needs to pay his 
debts or to make others, he finds it necessary to create some “ coup 
d’Etat,” be assured that he will act in the name of some great princi- 
ple, the family, or religion, to restore a threatened God and, as he said 
once before, for the love of humanity. This love, “ morbleu,”’ is carried 
even to socialism! The amelioration of the laboring classes! This is 
all that he thinks of; it is by this that he makes his money. 

Every Don Juan, it is true, does not have such good fortune nor does 
he make so great a mark. The Don Juan of today—Daudet’s Paul 
Astier, is more diminutive. He is more atrocious than Don Juan, and 
has few of the traits by which the latter can, at times, command our 
sympathy ; his brilliancy, his grace, the touch, I do not know of what 
sense of luxury about him that makes the great seigneur; let us say 
rather, the race. But Astier acts by the rule of a+ 4 and it is a far cry 
from this scientific accuracy to the splendid ease and gracefulness of the 
master. For Paul, women are a means of making a fortune, not an ele- 
ment of pleasure; they are a taste with Don Juan, a career with Paul 
Astier. This lowers the type. Also he further disarranges the final 
thunderbolt; a bullet is sufficient to kill him and the commander who 
fires it is very low born: almost an angry Pierrot. But if Paul Astier 
had lived, be assured that he would have ended by going to the confes- 
sional; the method is correct. 

Some little time ago I was reading an appreciation of Shakespeare’s 
“Richard III.” “ Richard’s hypocrisy,” said the critic, “consists in a 
kind of scoffing at holy things, a feeling of insolence towards humanity, 
and it is easy to recognize in this the pride of a rare intelligence.” _Is it 
not also a good definition of the hypocrisy of Don Juan? This is not 
the only comparison which may be made between the two characters. 
Is not the scene typical of Don Juan in which Richard seduces Anne, 
in the very presence of the body of her husband, King Henry VI., whom 
he has assassinated? Don Juan would be so little astonished at such 
an action, that Pouchkine ascribes it to him. Richard’s hypocrisy, like 
that of Don Juan, has its artful side. Impertinence, which is the tone 
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Moliére gives to his hero and which belongs to comedy, becomes irony 
with Richard; it is the tone of tragedy, and this irony is terrible because 
Richard is deformed. Don Juan deformed, would not be less pitiless 
than Richard, and Richard replies to his mother as did Don Juan to his 
father. Both are full of action, never satisfied, always restless, and as 
Don Juan says of himself, are conquerors like Alexander. And lastly, 
both Richard and Don Juan, although visited by phantoms, die impeni- 
tent and with defiance on their lips. 

Is it necessary to examine the assertion which some one has made 
that there seems to be no great zeal on Moliére’s part to brand his hero 
nor that he feels any great hatred for the seducer and ungodly man? It 
is merely turning around the assertion to say that the omission would 
seem to be on the part of the critic and has nothing to do with Moliére. 

It seems to me that Moliére has expressed so strongly his reprobation 
of Don Juan, not only by means of Sganarelle, who would perhaps lack 
authority, but by the mouth of Elvira, Don Louis, and Don Carlos, that 
it would be foolish to insist further. But, you say, has he not been rather 
complaisant about painting the attractive features of his wicked man? 
Possibly. You could, however, reproach Shakespeare with the same 
complaisance in regard to Macbeth, for example. Authors often have a 
paternal weakness even for those of their children who are the worst 
monsters; and as we listen to Macbeth, we cannot help feeling a secret 
interest in this hero who has gone over to evil, so Don Juan, until the 
very end, has for us a charm that we cannot deny. I do not believe, 
however, that any one feels for him the pity that they feel for Macbeth, 
and truly his death leaves “each one satisfied.” When he made Don 
Juan a hypocrite, Moliére showed clearly in what aversion he held him. 
It is true, notwithstanding, that he has portrayed somewhat of himself in 
this character? Before we look closely at this question, from which, 
arises the still greater question of Moliére’s philosophy, it will be inter- 
esting for us to find out a little of what became of Don Juan after the 
master’s death. 


¥. 


The translator of “Don Juan de Zorilla” in the “British Review,” 
says in his preface that he could quote the names of thirty-two poets who 
have sung of the terrible seducer. This seems to me a very small num- 
ber; the list in any case has grown longer since then and I would not 
be surprised if it ended by including as many names as the famous list 
of the hero himself. There is not a poet but has dreamed of his Don 
Juan, as there is no mortal man who, during some part of his life at 
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least, would not have delighted to follow in his footsteps, especially in 
his brilliancy. 

We do not need to count Thomas Corneille, who merely versified 
Moliére’s play, after first purging it of all its boldness. There is no 
doubt but that this version was useful; it took the place upon the stage, 
of the forbidden masterpiece but it kept it for too long atime. It is a 
pity to look in these soft, easy lines for the strong, fertile prose of the 
master, and have we not said all there is to say concerning our literary 
pusilanimities when we recall the fact that it was this version which was 
given scarcely forty years ago and that the real “ Don Juan,” with 
the scene of the Poor Man, was given again for the first time on Moliére’s 
stage January 15,1847! ‘The performance was brilliant, at least if I 
may judge by the cast in which figure the names of Ligier, Samson, Pro- 
vost, Geffroy, Regnier, and Augustine Brohan. 

Nor is there anything to be said of “L’Athée Foudroyé” by Rosi- 
mond, nor of Shadwell’s “Libertine,” nor Goldoni’s buffoonery, nor the 
comedy of “ Zamora,” which is merely Tirso rejuvenated. 

The only Don Juan, until Mozart, who does credit to the series, is 
Richardson’s Lovelace. For under this name, we find him again, the 
scholarly seducer, irresistible and coldly cruel, sacrificing the purest and 
most charming soul to his pride, yet always the perfect gentleman, 
correct and elegant. He has not changed, he is the classical Don Juan. 

Neither is it in the little book which inspired Mozart that we may 
expect to see a transformed Don Juan. ‘A jolly companion, loving 
wine and women,” Hoffmann has said, and Don Juan is not that,—you 
will observe, in passing, that an orgy is foreign to Moliére’s hero; he 
does not make a feast in the vulgar sense of the word, does not degrade 
himself by low company, and it is only to give satisfaction to the com- 
mandant that we see him witha glass in his hand. Mozart’s music is 
marvelous, but did he really dream of a new Don Juan, wholly different 
from the hero of Moliére, one who would be the real Don Juan at least 
according to Hoffmann and Musset? I very much doubt it, and to all 
appearances, it is to the author of “Les Contes Fantastiques” and 
“Fréres Scrapion” that we owe the transformation of the type and the 
first appearance of the romantic Don Juan. 

The “enthusiastic traveller,” the name given by Hoffmann to himself, 
gives us his impressions of a performance of “ Don Giovanni” at which 
he is present, during his travels, and which is truly extraordinary, since the 
réle of Dona Anna is taken by a phantom, or something of that nature. 
In the overture he hears “ the conflict of human nature with the unknown 
powers that besiege it.” Don Juan appears, and Hoffmann draws his 
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physical portrait for us; a precious document, as may well be understood. 
“A powerful, admirable nature. * * * His face has an evil beauty. * * * 
An elegantly moulded nose, piercing eyes, gently salient lips * * * the 
singular play of a certain muscle gives a Mephistophelian touch to his 
physiognomy.” This last is the essential feature and gives a wonderful 


flourish to the hero’s romantic passport. Now follows the moral 
description :— 


‘¢Don Juan possesses every trait which serves to bring man closer to the divine 
nature, beauty, strength, and intelligence * * * but such is the fatal result of the 
original sin that the evil spirit has retained the power to spy upon men and to lay 
snares to entrap their highest aspirations * * *, 

‘«In the intoxication of his impulses, tormented with the desires awakened by 
the swift coursing of his blood, Don Juan seizes greedily and constantly at all earthly 
apparitions. * * * The enemy of the human race persuades him that only in the love 
and intimacy with women, can he appease this passion of his heart which is nothing 
else than an immense need to be brought nearer to the divine Intelligence. * * * 
As a result, flitting constantly from one to another, abusing their charms, always 
deceived in his hope, yet always seeking the ideal, Don Juan is finally disgusted with 
this terrestrial life and despises humanity, and the evil power which is shut up within 
him, pushes him even so far as to defy the Creator and then tumbles him into Hell.”’ 


Certainly, this Don Juan would never have come into the world if 
Faust had not first been conceived. Even Dona Anna is not less sym- 


bolical. ‘Created evidently to reveal to Don Juan by the means of 
love, the divine nature which lives within his distorted heart, and to pull 
him back from despair, she has, alas! come too late; he can feel only 
the infernal desire to defile her; and the dishonored angel, whom duty 
obliges to seek his death, feels that this death will be her own * * *,” 

This is the germ of all the romanticist Don Juans,—I except that of 
Byron, who did not know the theory. Besides, Byron took nothing from 
the legend but the name of his hero; his Don Juan, a candid picture of 
the young man “arrivé par les femmes,” and with no other wickedness 
than his pretty face, is merely the pretext for a long, unfinished series of 
pictures in which Byron proposes to paint the ways of the world and its 
hypocrisies. 

But we know what brilliant variations Musset executed upon the 
Hoffmannesque theme. It is one of the most beautiful lyrics of our 
language, although as a whole it is rather confused, and the good fellow 
describes himself with little clearness. The poet, by the way, disfigures 
Moliére’s Don Juan, ‘the shade of a roué who is not worth a Valmont,” 
and substitutes for this shade the following reality: a Don Juan, born 
tender and chaste, probably cruelly deceived while still young and who, 
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notwithstanding, has truly loved his three thousand mistresses ; but what ! 
“They were all alike to him, not one of them was Her!” And he 
sought, obstinately, in humble cottages, in houses of ill fame, and there 
especially, and in the cloister, finding only the hideous truth, and pitilessly 
destroying these unhappy women who loved him but too well. 

Oh, massacre and woe!—massacre is indeed the word,—he loved 
them in return, but they could not fulfill his ideal dream, and in its pur- 
suit, he lost beauty, glory, and genius. 

For an impossible being, one that did not exist, he was engulfed with 
the commandant. 

Marvelous symbol of man upon earth, seeking to raise his glass with 
his left hand and abandoning his right to that of Destiny ! 

And after seeing how much of Faust Hoffmann read into his Don 
Juan, we can see how much Musset added of . . . . Musset. 

This new personage, seduced as many times as he has been seducer, 
becomes more and more interesting. It is the same one that Hégésippe 
Moreau draws for us, capable of “scaling the heavens in order to kiss 
the bare feet of the Virgin Mary,” and whose spectre Gautier invokes : 
a kind of sinister old beau, his fingers loaded with rings, who naively 
regrets having demanded vainly of love the life that he could have 
demanded of science. 

There is also the “Don Juan” of Pouchkine whose “Invite de 
Pierre,” is only a sketch but is full of action and force. His hero is 
honest. When Dona Anna, widow of the man whom he has killed, 
grants him a rendezvous without knowing who he is, he says that he 
is as happy as a child, and at the rendezvous, he weeps, confesses his 
burdened conscience, and swears that in Dona Anna he has found the 
virtue that he loves and before which he must bow his trembling knees. 
His repentance comes too late, however, and the statue of the husband 
(Pouchkine is the only one, I think, who has made the commandant 
the husband; it is running the risk of lessening him too much), the 
statue, invited through bravado to come and watch at the door while Don 
Juan is inside with his wife, separates the dismayed couple and con- 
scientiously fulfils his mission of avenger. But, indeed, the punishment 
seems decidedly too severe. It is too much to damn hopelessly a 
character whom one has invested with such beautiful sentiments. It is 
not Don Juan’s fault if his ideal does not exist in this world. Our 
romanticists have begun to insinuate that the wrong may very well be on 
the side of God. In any case, from this time on, they refuse to thrust 
their ideal-seeking hero into hell. The great Goethe had just set them 
an example, when, at the end of his mystic poem he raised Faust to 


, 
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heaven. Romanticism, with its fatal manners, was a believer; it went 
even further than Jesus and dreamed of the redemption of hell, retrieved 
the cursed, saved those filled with darkness, and placed an aureole about the 
head of Marion Delorme. Surely, it was but natural to deify Don Juan. 

Mérimée, who was not, however, tender hearted, led the way, some- 
what ironically perhaps, in his “Ames du Purgatoire.” He disclosed— 
or invented—another legend, also originating in Seville, which made Don 
Juan a Marana, and attributed to him, after a life of equal wickedness, 
an end quite different from that of Don Juan Tenorio. 

On his way at night to carry off a nun from her convent, Don Juan 
meets a long procession of ghostly penitents marching beside a coffin; 
he inquires whom they are taking to burial and the reply comes, ‘* Don 
Juan de Marana”; it is, indeed, himself whom he sees lying in the 
coffin; he swoons and is restored to consciousness entirely converted. 
His penitence, which is admirable, is interrupted by a terrible incident. 
In the course of his former misdeeds he has, as is the rule, killed the 
father of one of his mistresses; the son comes to demand satisfaction of 
him even in the very cloister to which he has retired; Don Juan refuses 
to fight and humbles himself; the young man strikes him. At this insult 
the Spanish blood asserts itself, Don Juan forgets his robe, seizes a sword 
and runs through the body of the audacious boy, an episode which 
in Dumas’ drama is the beginning of a fresh series of crimes, but in 
Mérimée’s story this incident results only in a redoubling of the hero’s 
tears and repentant macerations and Don Juan finally dies in the odor 
of sanctity. ; 

The legend has a fine Spanish coloring, and inspired Dumas who 
did not, however, find in it sufficient material for his “ Mystery ”’ in nine 
tableaux. Among the other additions of his invention, he remodeled 
and perfected the idea that Hoffmann had given of the character of Dona 
Anna; Dumas desired that Don Juan should be saved through love and 
that this love should be celestial, and accordingly he invented for the 
family of the Marana a guardian angel, who, in order to redeem Don 
Juan, begged permission of God to become a woman. The angel 
becomes sister Martha and does not, however, succeed very well in her 
task, for she becomes crazy and dies without having converted her lover, 
but, as the result of a quarrel among all the devils,—for the story grows 
more and more complicated,—the purpose which she could not accom- 
plish while alive is fulfilled after her death, and her ghost wrests a cry of 
repentance from the mortally wounded Don Juan, which is sufficient to 
move the Most High mercifully to grant him peace. 

After the “ olla podrida”” of Dumas pére, whose verse and prose alter- 
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nate without either one having any real poetry, we come to that of Zorilla 
which is a no less complicated mixture. This interminable drama,—it 
is in two parts, the first in four acts and the second in three,—has had in 
Spain today the success of the primitive comedy. The work is lyrical 
and stirring and would seem to merit its popularity, if I may judge from 
the interesting book by M. Boris de Tannenberg on “ La Poésie Castil- 
lane contemporaine.’ The author himself would seem to think differ- 
ently. He confesses that his drama, hastily put together, bristles with 
improbabilities and follies and that the character of his hero does not 
stand alone. He employs the action of every romanticist Don Juan and 
it was his desire by exaggerating each to blend them al] into one. His 
Don Juan has reassumed the name of Tenorio, but this Tenorio is merely 
a Marana in disguise; like the other, he assists at his own burial; like 
the other, he carries off a nun who, issuing from her grave, frees him 
from the formidable grasp of the stone statue and recalls him to God. 

Accordingly, the play, like that of Dumas, ends with the apotheosis of 
love; that is the title of the last act, for each act has its own particular 
name, Debauchery and Scandal, Stratagems, Profanation, the Devil at the 
Gate of Heaven, The Ghost of Dona Inez, The Statue of Don Gon- 
zale, etc., and the hero dies pardoned, his grave changes into a bed of 
roses where doubtless the mystic bridal is accomplished. 

It seems that Tolstoi also has composed a Don Juan whom he causes 
to be saved through means of love and to take up his retreat in a con- 
vent, and Moscow is the retreat for his hero. 


Thus all these quarrelers end by becoming lesser saints; a woman 
ruined the world and a woman saves it, and they all can join in the 
mysticus chorus in “ Faust’: — 


«* The ever womanly 
Raises us to Heaven.”’ 

This apotheosis of Don Juan, which would doubtless have caused 
Moliére some surprise, did not take place without protest. 

One condemnation especially is remarkable; it comes from a woman 
and this woman is George Sand. 

There is, in her ‘* Mystery,” in Lélia, a long chapter entitled “ Don 
Juan,” wherein she attacks the romanticist hero, with all the blending of 
common sense and mysticism that is so often to be found in her work. 
It is Lélia, become an abbess, who patronizes her daughters, all disciples 
of the poet Stenio. 


‘*Learn, my children, that in these times of strange despairs and unfathomable 
humors, Don Juan has become a type, a symbol, a glory, almost a divinity. Men 
please women by resembling Don Juan. The women imagine that they are angels 
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and have received from heaven the mission and the power to save all these Don Juans, 
but like the angel in the legend, they do not convert them and merely ruin themselves 
* * * know that this absurdity of clothing the personification of evil with grandeur 
and poetry, is one of the most fatal sophistries that can be credited to mankind. «She 
will rise up against this insolent fool.” At what time did God deliver over the world 
unto him? Whence came his pretended right to cause women to fall, to sacrifice their 
chastity to his desires, to kill the father or the husband, and to consider all this a mis- 
sion? 

‘‘This infinite happiness which he reproaches women for not giving him, does 
he bring any of it tothem? Not at all; and in exchange for the sacrifice which they 
make of themselves, he tells them not to expect fidelity from him. * * * 

‘¢Beware! He will tell you that he suffers, that he longs for the heaven which 
rejects him, that you, and you alone, can make it possible for him to enter there, but 
he has already told these cruel lies and made these false promises to many women as 
honest as you are and when he will have defiled and destroyed you as he has defiled 


and destroyed them, like them you will be forsaken and registered as a date in the list 
of his debaucheries !”” 


She analyzes the noble longing for redemption that the women allege 
as a pretext when they go to Don Juan :— 


‘<If any one feels this temptation, let her examine herself and she will see that her 
proselytism is merely a cloak for her vanity. It would be so glorious to succeed where 
all others have failed! * * * Ah well, you are beautiful, you are persuasive, you are 
a privileged being, perhaps you will indeed make a mark in the life of Don Juan; he 
has never loved the same woman more than one day; perhaps he will be faithful to you 
for two days * * * that would be a fine triumph indeed. People will speak of it. 
But what will become of you on the third day? ”’ 

And she predicts their fall, in the arms of another Don Juan, for the 
species is numerous; but never will they be loved; they cannot be, for 
Don Juan loves no one but himself. ‘Ah, how badly they have mis- 
understood thee,” she cries to him, ‘“‘those who have seen in thy fate the 
emblem of a glorious and persevering struggle against reality! Thou art 
merely a heartless libertine, the soul of a shameless courtesan within the 
body of aclown!” And she adds bravely, “If thou dost imagine that 
the women will not weary of this business, that because thou dost repulse 
them, they will love thee more and make a sanctuary for thee in their 
hearts because thou hast inscribed their names upon the archives of thy 
contempt, thou art a fool, Don Juan!” She goes even further and says, 
“ Thou art a dolt!” 

The apostrophe is categorical and it is doubtless the last insult that 
Don Juan could have expected. Perhaps it comes from a mouth fore- 
warned, for Lélia speaks from past experience when she warns her 
daughters not to try to raise Don Juan into heaven. Nevertheless the 


invective lacks neither eloquence nor justice and George Sand as moral- 
ist, is right. 
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But this romanticist Don Juan, whom she so rightly condemns, has 
not lasted! He was not definitely incarnated in any masterpiece and he 
has disappeared with the movement of ideas which gave him birth. The 
theories, so dear to humanitarianism, of progression to the infinite, of the 
conversion of hell, and a regained Paradise, are discredited today and 
optimism is in a fair way to become ridiculous. Thus we have come 
back to the Don Juan of Moliére. He is the imperishable stereotype from 
which have been printed the last proofs of the type, d’Estrigaud, de Mora, 
and the others of which I have spoken above. Yet Don Juan has gained 
something from his passage through symbolism. Frenchmen have a 
weakness for those who live badly, provided they know how to die well. 
Don Juan profits by this. The sympathy for him is enduring. But to 
deserve it, we should like to see him unbending. Incredulous like him, 
it shocks us to see him assume, even though he laugh at it, the mantle 
of Tartuffe. And carrying the apotheosis to the other extreme, we 
identify him more and more with the Devil, one who does not yield, 
who says No forever; one whom Baudelaire in his celebrated lines 
describes for us, in Charon’s bark, followed by the roaring of his victims. 

“The beggar wields the oars, the trembling Elvira implores him, Don 
Louis points at him with his finger, and the commander himself stands 
at the helm. 

But the calm 4ero, leaning upon his rapier, watches the course of the 
boat and does not deign to look. 


VI. 


Such are the essential incarnations of Don Juan since the time of 
Moliére, and the cycle is not yet closed. The question now arises, did 


Moliére, in order that his character should furnish so many transforma- 


tions, describe himself to any great extent? 
It has been said and not without grace.—M. Ed. Thierry in the 
“ Moliériste,’—that Moliére, who loved much, must have known the 
charm of budding love, so well described by his hero, and that there must 
indeed be something of his own feelings in the couplet on the gentle 
violence of beauty and the tribute instinctively due to all, “ou la nature 
nous oblige.” But how comes the author to forget? These lines are 
an apology for inconstancy and who was more constant than Moliére? 
We know that if he had an eye for all the beautiful women, one woman 
alone finally held his heart, and we know only too well what she did with 
it. Let us, then, lay to Moliére’s account all the delicacy of the theory, 
* but leave the egoism to Don Juan, for whom love, an affair, not of the 
heart but of the head, is merely the proud pleasure of victory, and who, 
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as soon as he has brought down his victim, goes on his way with the 
indifference of a callous hunter. 

Where Don Juan and Moliére meet in very truth, is when the for- 
mer expresses his incredulity as to medicine. He speaks of it in exactly 
the same terms as Beralde in the “ Malade” and it is, indeed, through 
his mouth that Moliére attributes the success of doctors to the ‘ favors 
of chance and the forces of nature.” 

It also seems curious to me to connect the scene of the Poor Man 
with the famous story of Moliére’s almsgiving. The beggar ran up to 
him, “ Monsieur, perhaps you did not mean to give me a ‘louis d’or,’ I 
have come to give it back to you.” “Keep it, my jriend,” said Moliére, 
“here is another,” and he threw one to him, turning away with the cry 
so often repeated, “‘ Virtue, where is thy home!” 

There is certainly an air of resemblance between the two scenes, but 
let us notice first that (by its date) the anecdote is posterior to Don Juan 
and consequently could not have inspired the scene with the Poor Man. 
And what a difference in the inspiration of the act! If Moliére gave a 
“louis d’or,” it was from pure generosity of heart; he did not wish to tempt 
the poor man, and when he doubled his alms there was joy in the action 
and admiration in his cry. Don Juan felt nothing of this. His inten- 
tion was malevolent. He wanted to turn the beggar from his belief by 
his ironical remarks, “What! You pray to God every day, and yet 
God leaves you without bread! Oh, see, I will give you a ‘louis d’or’ 
if you will only swear.” It pleases him to see this unfortunate man, 
who has nothing left but his God, deny Him for a “louis d’or.” And 
the temptation is strong, indeed, for the valet, who believed, conspires in 
this instance with his atheist master; ‘‘Swear,” says Sganarelle to the 
man, ‘there is no harm in it,—it isn’t wrong to stoop a little if you can 
pick up a ‘louis d’or’!” It is Sganarelle who says this; it is the voice of 
common sense, but there is something beyond common sense in Sgana- 
relle. The Poor Man refuses, “I would rather die of starvation.” 
“Come, come,” says Don Juan contemptuously to him, “I will give it 
to you for the love of humanity.” Ah! those words would be beautiful 
if he had not a moment before shown how little he thought of the man 
and what pleasure he took in debasing him! A noble speech, truly, and 
one that brings religious charity, which is deserving of heaven’s sanction, 
face to face with the purely human charity for which it is sufficient that 
the poor man should be what we are ourselves. But as Don Juan says 
it, does it not rather mean, Come, come, fellow, I will give you an 
alms, not for the love of God, I am above all such humbug as that, but 
for the love of silly humanity, capable of sacrificing itself to its own 
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whims and chimeras. And, in my opinion, he is more the hypocrite 
when he utters these great words than in the fifth act when he asks his 
father for a spiritual director. 

I cannot refrain from remarking, in passing, that the scene with the 
Poor Man has also been remodeled in our own days. In “M. de 
Camors”’ by Octave Feuillet, Don Juan,—for it is he once more,—makes 
the Poor Man pick up the money with his mouth from the mud, and 
when the poor fellow rises, all dirty, “I will give you another,” says Don 
Juan to him, “if you will give mea slap.” The Poor Man does not 
hesitate and bravely boxes the ears of the noble gentleman; then, when 
Don Juan presents the second piece of gold, “* Thanks,” he says, “I am 
already paid!” Do we not feel in this story that many little things have 
happened since the time of Moliére, the Revolution among them? 

This Don Juan, who is ashamed of the abasement he has inflicted, 
has no longer the imperturbable confidence in his own social superiority 
that the grand seigneur of Moliére felt; and the Poor Man, who no 
longer believes in God and whose need has caused him to forget that he 
is a man, remembers long enough to avenge himself, and he gives Don 
Juan the blow “for the love of humanity.” 

Definitely, the speech of Don Juan, ironical in his mouth, sprung 
‘ straight from the heart of Moliére, who loved mankind and believed it 
capable of virtue. No one doubts today that, like his hero, he refused 
to believe in the “ moine bourru” and even in the Devil. But,” says 
Sganarelle, “‘you must believe in something.” What did Moliére 
believe? Did he agree with Don Juan or rather with Sganarelle con- 
cerning heaven and another life? 

He puts the jesters on the side of Don Juan, since, in his demonstra- 
tion Sganarelle, winding himself all up in his own argument, falls and 
breaks his nose; but a broken nose is not an answer and Sganarelle’s 
reasoning is right. Some one has remarked that he quotes very nearly a 
passage from a book by Gassendi, Moliére’s master, who was not an 
atheist and that he makes good use of the old agreement of final causes. 
And M. Jaret has seen in the poor Sganarelle, ‘a lowly and humble 
defender of the treasures of hope and faith from the attacks of the vio- 
lent young nobleman, who tears down more than he examines and who 
does not even know how to doubt.” 

We know, however, that Moliére was a free thinker. He numbered 
among his friends people of doubtful orthodoxy. But all those who were 


called libertines were not wicked, and there were strong, wise men 
among the number, such as Lamothe-le-Vayer, for whose son Moliére 
wept. Cyrano made one of his heroes say, “I visited in France with 
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Lamothe-le-Vayer and Gassendi. The latter is a man who writes the 
philosophy of what the other lives.” But these philosophers, as we can 
see from Cyrano himself, went very deeply at times into negation. How 
far did Moliére follow them? 

He knew thoroughly the philosophy of the schools and had little more 
respect for it than for official doctors. 

“Le Barbouillé” already contains a rough sketch of Pancrace. We 
can also see the metaphrast of spite. Pancrace is an Aristotelian, and 
the questions which he proposes, recalling the ‘‘ Chresme philosophale” 
or the “ Pantagruel,” are, according to M. Janet, very real questions of 
the scholastic philosophy discussed in the time of Moliére and some that 
are still troublesome today. In the Pyrrhonian Marphurius, many have 
tried to recognize Descartes and his methodical doubts, and this seems 
strange to me, since Marphurius does nothing but repeat, word for word, 
what Trouillogan said to Panurge, in the indescribable consultation of the 
latter, “ Ought I to marry or ought I not” and “ will I,” so gaily imi- 
tated by Moliére. It seems to me that Moliére, who was a realist first 
of all, wished here to jest a little at this absolute idealism, today again 
the fashion, which will not see anything in the world but illusions and 
willingly denies the existence of sorrow, until the time comes when some 
heavy blows and misfortunes, excellent arguments, force a recognition 
of reality. 

Moliére’s ridicule was aimed only at this philosophy of the schools 
which Gassendi before him had called a ‘ philosophy of the theatre.” 
Moliére had been a zealous Gassendist. Gassendi recognized no other 
authority than that of reason. The old distinction of a double nature in 
man, the one immaterial and thoughtful, the other purely corporal, seemed 
to him poorly demonstrated, **O flesh!’’ Descartes said to him disdain- 
fully. Upon which he replied, “In calling me flesh you do not take 
away from me my mind. Neither you nor | are inferior to human 
nature. If you blush for humanity, 1 do not.” We see that Moliére 
has his own opinions; do we not hear him already, “ Yes, my body is 
myself, * * * rags if you will, but my rags are dear to me.” It was 
Gassendi who made him translate the irreligious “ Lucréce.” For the 
rest, although astronomer, physician, and mathematician as well as phi- 
losopher, Gassendi believed it impossible to grasp anything but the mere 
shadow of the truth. The truth itself, God has reserved. ‘It is,” he 
says, “outside the limits of human intelligence.” And so it is with 
Moliére; we hear it in “* Le Malade Imaginaire.” 


Looking at things in a philosophical way, I can imagine nothing more 
ridiculous, nor any pretence more foolish than that one man should take 
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it upon himself to cure another. For the very good reason that the 
energies of our nature have hitherto been mysteries which man could not 
penetrate, and because nature has laid before our eyes veils that are too 
thick for us to see through. 

This difficulty of knowing things, Moliére had already signalized in 
a very significant passage in ‘“‘ Les Amants Magnifiques,” in which he 
attacks astrology, still very much in vogue during the seventeenth century. 
“What relation, what commerce, what correspondence can there be 
between us and the globes separated by such frightful distances from our 
earth? And lastly, where did men get this beautiful science? What 
God revealed it? or what experience formed it from the observation of the 
myriad stars which no one has ever yet been able to see twice in the 
same place?” 

He does not seem disposed here to be duped: “All these beautiful 
arguments of sympathy, of magnetic force and secret virtue are so sub- 
tile and so delicate that they wholly escape my material mind”; within 
our own days his incredulity would have still more material upon 
which to exercise itself. ‘To transform everything into gold,” he pur- 
sued, “to make one live forever, to heal the sick by mere words, to make 
one’s self beloved by whomsoever one wishes, and to know the secrets of 
the future. * * * [t would all be charming, doubtless, and there are 
people who would have no difficulty in comprehending such a possibility ; 
it would seem to them most easy to conceive. But as for me, | openly 
confess that my rude mind has some difficulty in grasping such a concep- 
tion and I have found it too beautiful to be true.” 

He comes back to this theme, with more melancholy, in the 
“Malade,” “at all times there have crept among men beautiful conceits 
which we come to believe because they flatter us and because it would be 
pleasant to have them true * * * but they are not to be found when we 
reach truth and experience; they are like the beautiful dreams which leave 
us filled with despair when we awake, because for a time we believed 
them true.” 

Does it snot seem, indeed, as though metaphysics and its sublime 
promises were, in Moliére’s eyes, merely dreams too beautiful to be true? 
And perhaps, in this sense, it would be true to say that, like Don Juan, 
he believed only that two and two made four. But why not go further 
and add that it seems to me there is a very significant restriction in these 
two little words which you may have noticed in the passage, ‘The 
energies of our nature have, hitherto, been mysteries which man could 
not penetrate.” Does not this hitherto seem to admit that man may 
some day see more clearly? And what is necessary for this to come to 
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pass? What he calls experience and observation, these two words have 
perhaps struck you as they did me. They prove, what I have already 
said, that Moliére was a realist; I mean to say that facts and not words 
were necessary for him to deny as well as to affirm. 

He scoffs at these Great Doctors who believe that they have explained 
something when they set forth that opium can send you to sleep because 
it possesses a certain dormative power. But through Diafoirus, he also 
scoffs at those, who, not desiring to admit either reason or experience, 
deny the discoveries of the century, such as the circulation of the blood 
and other opinions, which in their eyes were “‘of the same flour.” But 
so far was he from laughing at real science, that, by a pleasant shifting 
about, there are many doctors today who are demanding that a statue be 
raised to Moliére as the restorer of their art! 

It seems certain from the quotations that I have just made, that 
Moliére’s curiosity kept him well posted in everything. Among the 
antiquated scholars who refused to believe in the discoveries of Harvey, 
was his own master, Gassendi, a fact that shows clearly Moliére’s inde- 
pendence of mind. We know that towards the last of his life he leaned 
more towards Descartes whose explanation of the world satisfied him 
better than that of his master, who merely remodeled Epicurus. 

Moliére was not, then, a negativist by resolution. He agrees with 
Sganarelle, ] am sure, when Sganarelle cries, ‘‘ There is something 
admirable in man,” and if he is always talking about nature, if he desires 
that her mysteries should be respected, it is because, “¢ she knows how to 
gently draw herself oyt of disorder”; it is because there is in her some- 
thing divine. 

Like Don Juan, then, he will understand if he is clearly spoken to, 
he will walk up to the ghost and see for himself what it is and prove with 
the sword of experience, if there is anything there. But Moliére will not 
add further, as did Don Juan, “‘ Whatever it may be, it is not capable of 
convincing my mind,” for this is to prejudice beforehand the results of 
all research, to deny the authority of reality itself and to fall from Pan- 
crace to Marphurius. 

Especially is he the opposite of Don Juan when that proud man cries, 


“Tt can never be said that I was capable of repenting,” because Moliére 
believed in the great moral law which Don Juan violated and without 
which all human society is impossible. Moliére’s real philosophy is that* 
of society, of life. And what he thinks of this philosophy is shown so 
clearly in his work that we cannot be mistaken. 

In “L’Ecole des Femmes,” which is also a school for men, we have 
his opinion upon education. He disapproves of ignorance and takes his 
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stand for impartial knowledge. He does not think (see Tartuffe) that, 
to be welcome in another world, one should consider this one in the light 
of a dung hill, nor that one should sacrifice to it one’s purest affections, 
and he brings back Orgon to human sentiments. Neither does he want 
Armande’s purified Platonism, this precious contempt for realities, not 
less contrary to nature than the Christian abstraction of Orgon. He 
does not want any one, under pretext of birth, to consider themselves 
beyond all laws, and he recognizes no nobility but that of virtue; but 
neither does he want virtue to be pitiless and render life insupportable ; 
contrary to Alceste, he is of the opinion that no one has the right to 
break his lance in the face of all humanity; he demands that we should 
be merciful to human nature; he paints it as it is, but he does not blush 
for it, and no matter what is said, he loves it. Even towards the end of 
his career, bowed with cares, sick, disillusioned, and betrayed, we can see 
what lovely characters he draws in contrast to the hypocritical Béline, 
and the selfish, complaining Argan! Here is the bustling Toinette, so 
honest of wit, so compassionate of heart; the charming Angélique, so 
delicate, so firm and yet so tender; and the little Louison, so full of the 
delicious charm of childhood. It would seem that at the very moment 
when he ceased to fight, Moliére’s heart opened widely to whatever gentle 
emotions his goddess nature still held for him; and in the “ Malade,” 
so full of our miseries, and where his brave laughter sounded so cheerily, 
he delighted to make his spirit pass through it like a new ray of freshness 
and grace. 

He suffered certainly, but that did not alter either the impartiality of 
his outlook nor the firm temper of his mind. And to conclude, Moliére, 
face to face with man, retained his kindly disposition till the last. 

He thought, evidently, that whatever might be the affairs of another 
life, they did not change the duties of this one. He valiantly did his 
best, as he says, even to the end, reserving his strength to support his 
misfortunes and spreading through his work the inextinguishable gaiety 
of mind, superior to all the blows of fate, which his ancestor, Rabelais, 
had, before him, announced as the last word of philosophy. 
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MERSON was, above all, an American; the love of his people 
was the controlling motive of his whole life; and if we were to 
express the great variety of his interests and sympathies by one 

central ideal, we could probably find no better name for it than American 
culture. Next to his own country, England occupied the foremost place 
in his affections. The history of the English people was to him not 
only the history of the life of his forefathers, and as such surrounded by 
the halo of romance, but it stood to him also for a most impressive 
object lesson, demonstrating the truth of the practical side of his own 
message, the teachings of self-reliance, tenacity of purpose, and common 
sense. It was through his delicate sense of artistic form that Emerson 
was drawn toward Italy and France; and no one who has read his esti- 
mates of Montaigne or Michelangelo can fail to see that, Puritan as he 
was, he had a keen appreciation of the genius of the Latin race. 
Germany was the only large country of western Europe which he never 
visited ; the only distinguished German with whom he entertained a friendly 
correspondence, Herman Grimn, crossed his path too late in life to add 
much to his range of vision. For the greatest German of his time, 
Goethe, Emerson, in spite of sincere admiration, had after all only a 
limited understanding; whereas, against the manners of the ordinary 
Teuton he even seems to have had a natural aversion. Wherein, then, 
lies the justification for emphasizing, nevertheless, Emerson’s relation to 
Germany? What side of his nature was akin to German ways of 
thought and feeling? What particular inspiration did he receive from 
the great masters of German literature and philosophy? What part of 
his own life-work has a special significance for the Germany of today? 
These are the questions which I shall attempt briefly to answer. 


I. 


There is a widely spread notion that Germany is a land trodden down 
by militarism and bureaucracy. Independence of character and personal 
initiative, are, we are told, necessarily crushed out by governmental methods 
which force the individual, from boyhood on, into a system of complicated 
routine and make him a part of a huge, soulless mechanism. It would 
be futile to deny that the pressure exerted upon the individual by official 
authority is greater in Germany than in America, England, France, or 
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Italy. Indeed, there is good reason for thinking that this very subordi- 
nation of the individual to superior ordinances has had a large share in 
the extraordinary achievements of German statecraft, strategy, industry, 
and science of the last fifty years. What I maintain is this. In spite 
of the intense supervision of personal conduct, of the supremacy of 
drill and regulation, of the overwhelming sway of historical tradition and 
class rule, in spite of all this there is to be found in Germany a decidedly 
greater variety of individual views, convictions, principles, modes of life, 
ideals, in other words, of individual character than in America. I do not 
wish here to analyze the causes of this remarkable phenomenon, beyond 
stating that one of these causes seems to me to lie in the very existence 
of those barriers which in Germany restrict and hem in individual 
activity. It seems as though the pressure from without tended to force 
to light the life within. Certain it is that the German, while submitting 
to external limitations which no American or Englishman would tolerate, 
is wont to guard his intellectual selfhood with a jealous eagerness com- 
pared with which the easy adaptation of the American to standards not 
his own comes near to being moral indifference. His inner life the 
German seeks to shape himself; here he tolerates no authority or ordi- 
nance; here he is his own master; here he builds his own world. 

It is easy to see how closely allied was Emerson’s whole being to this 
side of German character. The moderation and harmoniousness of his 
temper preserved him from the angularity, the oddities and eccentricities 
which often go with the German insistence on pronounced intellectual 
personality. On this personality itself he insisted with truly German 
aggressiveness. Indeed, it may be said that his definition of the scholar 


as being not a thinker, but man thinking,—a definition which is at the 


root of Emerson’s whole view of intellectual life,—is an essentially 
German conception, and places Emerson in line with those splendid 
defenders of personal conviction which have embodied German thought 
with all its rugged pugnaciousness, from the days of Luther to Lessing 
and Fichte, and finally to Schopenhauer and Nietzsche. 

A few of the most important manifestations of this German love of 
spiritual individuality which seem to me to have a special bearing upon 
Emerson it may be useful to consider. 

What else but implicit trust in the supreme value of the inner life is 
it, if the Germans much more than other nations are given to expressing 
their contempt for appearances, if they have a delight, sometimes a cynic 
delight, in exposing shams of any kind, if they take the business of life 
with a seriousness that often seems to rob it of lightness of movement and 
the gracefulness of fleeting forms? Goethe’s “ Faust” is, in this respect 
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also, a true index of national character. As a work of art it is unwieldy, 
uneven, volcanic, disconnected, fragmentary, barbaric. Scenes of supreme 
lyric power, of elemental passion, of deepest tragedy, of ravishing poetry, 
go side by side with cynic raillery, allegorical stammering, metaphysical 
lucubrations, bookishness, and pedantry. The sensuous impression of the 
whole upon an unbiased mind cannot be but bewildering and disquieting. 
And yet there stands out in it all a mighty personality, a mighty will! 
The weaknesses, the falsehoods, the frivolities of the day are here 
unmasked! . The real concern of life, ceaseless striving for higher forms 
of activity, endless endeavor in the rounding out of the inner world, is 
brought home to us! The very defects and shortcomings of the form 
reveal the vastness of the spirit which refused to be contracted into 
limited dimensions! That thoughts like these were familiar to Emerson, 
that his own habitual state of mind was akin to the temper here described, 
needs no documentary demonstration. But it may not be out of place 
to quote a few passages which show how fully conscious he was himself 
of his affinity to this side of German character :— 


«¢ What distinguishes Goethe for French and English readers is a property which 
he shares with his nation,—an habitual reference to interior truth. The German intel- 
lect wants the French sprightliness, the fine practical understanding of the English, 
and the American adventure ; but it has a certain probity, which never rests in a 
superficial performance, but asks steadily, To what end? A German public asks for 
a controlling sincerity. Here is activity of thought ; but what is it for? What does 
the man mean? Whence, whence all these thoughts ? 

‘¢ Talent alone can not make a writer. There must be a man behind the book ; 
a personality which by birth and quality is pledged to the doctrines there set forth. 
* * * If he cannot rightly express himself today, the same things subsist and will 
open themselves tomorrow. There lies the burden on his mind,—the burden of 
truth to be declared,—more or less understood ; and it constitutes his business and 
calling in the world to see those facts through, and to make them known. What 
signifies that he trips and stammers ; that his voice is harsh and hissing ; that his 
methods or his hopes are inadequate? That message will find method and imagery, 
articulation and melody. Though he were dumb, it would speak.”’ 


Closely allied with the German contempt for appearances, and, like 
it, rooted in the high valuation of personality, is the often praised delight 
of the Germans in small things. He who knows how to enter lovingly 
into what is outwardly inconspicuous and seemingly insignificant, he who 
is accustomed to look for fulness of the inner life even in the humblest 
and most circumscribed spheres of society, to him new worlds will reveal 
themselves in regions where the hasty, dissatisfied glance discovers nothing 
but empty space. ‘Man upon this earth,” says Jean Paul, * would be 
vanity and hollowness, dust and ashes, vapor and a bubble,—were it not 
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that he felt himself to be so. That it is possible for him to harbor such 
a feeling, this, by implying a comparison of himself with something 
higher in himself, this it is which makes him the immortal creature that 
he is.” Here we have the root of that German love for still life, that 
German capacity for discovering the great in the little, which has given 
to our literature such incomparable characters as Jean Paul’s own Quin- 
tus Fixlein, Wilhelm Raabe’s Hungerpastor, or Heinrich Seidel’s 
Leberecht Hihnchen, which even today makes Germany the land of all 
lands where in the midst of the bewildering tumult of industrial and 
social competition there are to be found hundreds upon hundreds of men 
firmly determined to resist the mad desire for what is called success, per- 
fectly satisfied to live in a corner, unobserved but observing, at home 
with themselves, wedded to some task, some ideal which, however little 
it may have to do with the pretentious and noisy world about them, fills 
their soul and sheds dignity upon every moment of their existence. Is 
it necessary to point out that there never lived an American who in this 
respect was more closely akin to the German temper than Emerson? 
He was, indeed, the Jean Paul of New England. New England country 
life, the farm, the murmuring pines, the gentle river, the cattle lowing 
upon the hills, the quiet study, the neighborly talk in the village store or 
on the common,—this was the world in which he felt at home, in which 
he discovered his own personality. Here he fortified himself against the 
foolish fashions and silly prejudices of so-called society; here he imbibed 
his lifelong hatred of vulgar ambition; here there came to him that 
insight into the value of the unpretentious which he has expressed -o 
well, ‘“‘I ask not for the great, the remote, the romantic; I embrace the 
common; [ explore and sit at the feet of the familiar, the low”; here he 
acquired that deep seated and thoroughly German conviction of the 
dignity of scholastic seclusion and simplicity, which has made his whole 
life a practical application of his own precept:— 


‘¢He (the student) must embrace solitude as a bride. He must have his glees 
and his glooms alone. His own estimate must be measure enough, his own praise 
reward enough for him. * * * How mean to go blazing, a gaudy butterfly, in 
fashionable or political salons, the fool of society, the fool of notoriety, a topic for 
newspapers, a piece of the street, and forfeiting the real prerogative of the russet coat, 
the privacy, and the true and warm heart of the citizen!” 


The natural counterpart to this high appreciation of seemingly small 
and insignificant things,—which we found to be characteristic both of 
the German temper and of Emerson’s mind,—is a strongly developed 
sense for the spiritual unity of a// things, a strongly developed conscious- 
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ness of the supremacy of the infinite whole of which all individual 
beings are only parts, a divining perception of the spirituality, or collec- 
tive personality, of the universe; and here again is seen a point of 
contact between Emerson and Germany. How deeply German mysti- 
cism of the Middle Ages had drawn from this well of the Infinite, how 
strongly it had imbued even the popular mind with the idea of self- 
surrender and absorption in the divine spirit, may be illustrated by an 
anecdote of the fourteenth century attached to the name of the great 
preacher and mystic thinker, John Tauler. It is said that at the time 
when Tauler was at the height of his fame and popularity in Strassburg, 
one day a simple layman came to him and frankly told him that in spite 
of all his sacred learning and his fine sermons he was further removed 
from the knowledge of God than many an unlettered man of the people. 
Upon the advice of the layman,—-so the story runs,—Tauler now with- 
drew from the world, gave away his books, refrained from preaching, and 
devoted himself in solitude to prayerful contemplation. Not until two 
years later did he dare to ascend the pulpit again, but when he attempted 
to speak, his words failed him ; under the scorn and derision of the con- 
gregation he was forced to leave the church, and was now considered by 
everybody a perverted fool. But in this very crisis he discovered the 
Infinite within himself, the very contempt of the world filled him with 
the assurance of his nearness to God, the spirit came over him, his 
tongue loosened as of its own accord, and he suddenly found himself 
possessed by a power of speech that stirred and swayed the whole city as 
no preacher ever had done before. 

This story of the fourteenth century may be called a symbolic and 
instinctive anticipation of the well defined philosophic belief in the 
spiritual oneness of the universe, which was held by all the great German 
thinkers and poets of the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. Goethe, Schiller, Novalis, Tieck, Jean Paul, Kant, 
Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, however much they differed in temper and 
specific aims, all agreed in this, that the whole visible manifold world was 
to them the expression of the same infinite personality, the multiform 
embodiment of one universal mind; they all saw the crowning glory and 
divinity of man in his capacity to feel this unity of the world, to hear 
the voice of the world spirit within him, to be assured of its eternity in 
spite of the constant change and decay of visible forms. 

Again there is no need of commenting upon the close affinity of all 
this with Emerson’s views of spiritual personality. But, by way of 
illustration, it may be fitting to place side by side with each other two 
utterances, one by Emerson, the other by Novalis, upon the essential 
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unity underlying all life,—utterances which, but for the difference of 


style and artistic quality, might have come from the same man. This is 
Novalis :— 


‘¢Nature has all the changes of an infinite soul, and surprises us through her 
ingenious turns and fancies, movements and fluctuations, great ideas and oddities, 
more than the most intellectual and gifted man. She knows how to vivify and beau- 
tify everything, and, though there seems to reign in individual things an unconscious, 
meaningless mechanism, the eye that sees deeper recognizes nevertheless a wondrous 
sympathy with the human heart. * * * Does not the rock become an individual 
‘Thou’ in the very moment that I address it? And in what way do I differ from the 
brook when I look down into its waves with tender sadness and lose my thoughts in 
its movement as it glides on ?”” 


And here is Emerson’s somewhat dilettanteish, but after all unerring, 
speculation :— 


‘¢ The granite is differenced in its laws only by the more or less of heat from the 
river that wears it away. The river, as it flows, resembles the air that flows over it ; 
the air resembles the light which traverses it with more subtile currents; the light 
resembles the heat which rides with it through space. Each creature is only a modi- 
fication of the other; the likeness in them is more than the difterence, and their radical 
law is one and the same. So intimate is this unity that, it is easily seen, it lies under 
the undermost garment of nature and betrays its source in Universal Spirit. * * * It 
is one central fire, which, flaming now out of the lips of Etna, lightens the capes of 
Sicily, and now out of the throat of Vesuvius, illuminates the towers and vineyards of 


Naples. It is one light which beams out of a thousand stars. It is one soul which 
animates all men.”’ 


As the fourth, and last, evidence of temperamental affinity between 
German character and Emerson,—an affinity resting, I repeat, upon the 
common basis of insistence on personality,—I mention courage of per- 
sonal conviction and disdain of intellectual compromises. I mention 
this point last, because it seems to me the most important of all. It 
cannot be denied that in a country where every one is constantly affected, 
in one way or another, by that which the masses think, desire, or dislike, 
there is no greater danger for the individual than the lack of intellectual 
differentiation. Democracy is by no means the only, or necessarily the 
best, safeguard for intellectual independence. On the contrary, it may 
foster the desire in the individual to adapt himself to a generally accepted 
standard of opinion, to avoid frictions, to smooth down the sharp corners 
of personal conviction, to shun principles, to embrace opportunism. I 
cannot rid myself of the impression that American university and college 
life shows the effect of this natural tendency. There is a decided 
monotony of type, a prevalence of mediocrity about it. There are few 
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college professors who are more than good college professors, few that 
stand for some great principle, few fighters, few leaders of public opinion, 
few of whom it might be said that they represent the national conscience. 
It is different in Germany. The German /ifes contrasts; he /ikes friction; 
he /ikes intellectual controversy; he identifies himself with the cause 
which he represents, and since he loses himself in his cause, he does not 
hesitate to use plain speech, even at the risk of being too plain for some 
ears. Ido not close my eyes to the defects which are the concomitant 
trait of this national characteristic. It has undoubtedly led in German 
political life to so bewildering a variety of inimical factions and party plat- 
forms as to make parliamentary government well-nigh impossible; it gives 
to German scientific controversy often a tone of personal bitterness and 
acrimoniousness which to outsiders cannot be but repulsive or amusing. 
And yet it is true that here are the very roots of German greatness. It 
is intellectual courage which has made Germany, in spite of state omnipo- 
tence and clerical supremacy, the home of free thought; it is the dis- 
dain of compromises which lends to life in Germany, with all its draw- 
backs, its oddities, its quarrelsomeness, its lack of urbanity, such an 
intense and absorbing interest; it is the insistence upon principle which 
makes the German universities the chosen guardians of national ideals, 
which draws into their service the freest, most progressive, and boldest 
minds of the country, which endows them with the best of republicanism. 

Emerson was not a university man in the German sense. But of all 
American writers of the century none has expressed or lived out this 
fundamental tenet of German university life as completely as he. Indeed 
his whole life-work was one continuous defiance of the standards of the 
multitude, whether fashionable or otherwise. In his resignation from the 
pastorate; in his resistance against official obligations which would have 
hemmed in his free activity; in his advocacy of manual training for 
children, of the elective system in college studies; in his championship 
of the workman against the encroachments of industrialism; in _ his 
speeches against Daniel Webster and the Fugitive Slave Law,—every- 
where the same free, undaunted, self-reliant personality, “‘a reformer” 
(to quote his own description of the ideal American), “ a reformer not con- 
tent to slip along through the world like a footman or a spy, escaping by 
his nimbleness and apologies as many knocks as he can, but a brave and 
upright man, who must find or cut a straight road to everything excellent 
in the earth, and not only go honorably himself, but make it easier for all 
who follow him to go in honor and with benefit.” And so it has come to 
pass that he unconsciously characterized himself and his mission for the 
American people in that noble passage of the “Lecture on the Times”:— 
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‘¢Now and then comes a bolder spirit, I should rather say, a more surrendered 
soul, more informed and led by God, which is much in advance of the rest, quite 
beyond their sympathy, but predicts what shall soon be the general fulness ; as when 
we stand by the seashore, whilst the tide is coming in, a wave comes up the beach far 
higher than any foregoing one, and recedes ; and for a long while none comes up to 
that mark ; but after some time the whole sea is there and beyond it.”” 


II. 


Thus far we have been considering certain traits of character which 
reveal an inner affinity between Emerson and the German mind. But—as 
is well known—there is a more immediate and direct connection between 
the two. Emerson has a similar relation to the great German idealists 
of the eighteenth century as the Apostles were thought by the church to 
have to the Prophets. He is inspired by their thought, transmitted to 
him for the most part by Coleridge and Carlyle; he adds little to it that 
is original or new, but he applies it to the needs of his time and his 
people; and since he speaks to a free people, a people entering with 
youthful energy upon a career of boundless activity, he gives to this 
thought an even greater vitality, a more intensely human vigor than it had 
in the hands of his masters. 

What were the main features of the new humanism held up to the 
world by the great Germans of the end of the eighteenth and the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, by Kant, Schelling, and Fichte, by 
Goethe, Schiller, and Novalis? In the first place, an absolute freedom 
from traditional authority. Probably never in the history of mankind has 
there been a period when men looked at things from as broad a point of 
view and with so little bias. Humanity in the largest sense was the 
chosen study of the age. Everywhere,—in language, in literature, in 
political institutions, in religion,—men tried to detect the human element 
and brought it to light with all the fearlessness of scientific ardor. With 
this boldness of research there was allied, secondly, a supreme interest in 
the inner life. Man was considered bound up, to be sure, with the 
world of the senses, and confined to it as the scene of his activity, yet 
essentially a spiritual being, determining the material world rather than 
determined by it, responsible for his actions to the unerring tribunal of 
his own moral consciousness. In the sea of criticism and doubt which 
had swept away traditional conceptions and beliefs, this inner conscious- 
ness appeared as the one firm rock. Here, so it seemed, were the true 
foundations for a new religious belief, a belief which maintains that it is 
absolutely impossible to serve God otherwise than by fulfilling one’s duties 
to men, a belief which considers the divine rather as the final goal than 
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as the preéxisting cause of life. And lastly, there was a joyous optimism 
in the men of this age which could not help raising them into a higher 
sphere. They believed in the future. They believed in eternity. They 
believed that humanity was slowly advancing toward perfection, that a 
time must come when the thoughts of the few wise men, the dreams of 
the few poets and prophets would become transfused into the life-blood 
of the masses, when the good would be done because it is the good, when 
instinct and duty would be reconciled; and they derived their highest 
inspirations from the feeling that they themselves were workers in the 
service of this cause. 

It is easy to see that here are found side by side all the essential 
elements of Emerson’s spiritual world,—his freedom from tradition, his 
deep interest in man, his belief in moral freedom and in the moral order 
of the universe, his pantheism, his optimism, his confiding trust in the 
perfectibility of the race. But it is worth noticing that in the application 
of these principles there is,—as I intimated before,—a decided difference 
between Emerson and his masters. The great German idealists, while 
embracing the human race in their thought, while glorying in the idea of 
a strong and free popular life, addressed themselves in reality to a small 
circle of elect spirits; these they hoped to influence; to them they 
adapted their manner of presentation; with the people at large they had 
little to do. They were, in other words, with all their democratic sym- 
pathies, at heart thoroughly aristocratic. The result is that German 
literature of that period, both poetry and prose, bears for the most part 
the stamp of a certain over-refinement, of studied culture; that it often 
lacks simplicity and the strong, direct appeal to the popular heart. 

It must further be borne in mind that the condition of the German 
people at that time was one of utter political disintegration, that the very 
foundations of national existence were crumbling away, one after another, 
before the onslaught of foreign invasion, and that the task of the future 
was nothing less than a complete reorganization of public life. Whatever 
there is, then, in German literature of that time of popular appeal is 
dictated by distress, by the bitter need of the hour, and has to do with 
the death agony of a social order sinking into ruins, and the birth throes 
of a new order not yet fully formed. 

Emerson, on the other hand, although his life was spent amid the 
most refined circles of New England culture, although his own utterances 
never fail to appeal to the finest and most elevated aspirations of the 


human heart, yet always looked beyond his own cultivated surroundings 
into the wider spheres of common, ordinary life. With all his aristocratic 
bearing and predilections, he was at heart thoroughly democratic. And 
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the people to which he gave his life’s work was not a nation threatened 
in its existence, crippled, defeated, but a nation that only recently had 
won its freedom, a healthy young giant, teeming with untried power and 
latent vitality, unexperienced but perfectly normal, untouched by disap- 
pointment, a vast future in his loins. Is it a wonder that Emerson’s 
application of German idealism should, on the whole, have been more 
sane, more normal, more vigorous, more genuinely popular, more univer- 
sally human than German idealism itself? 

Let me illustrate this side of Emerson’s relation to Germany by a 
brief parallel between Emerson and that German thinker with whom he 
bears the most striking resemblance, although he was acquainted with his 
thought only through the medium of Carlyle’s writings. Johann Gottlieb 
Fichte. There is no greater or more inspiring figure in intellectual his- 
tory than Fichte’s. In originality and constructiveness of thought he so 
far surpasses Emerson that the two can hardly be mentioned together. It 
is as men, as writers, as citizens, that they should be compared. 

Fichte’s historic task was this: to concentrate the German mind, dis- 
sipated by over-indulgence in esthetic culture, upon the one topic of 
national reorganization. He felt clearly that Germany’s future could be 
saved only through an entire change of heart. What had brought on 
the national catastrophe, what had made the ancient glory of Germany 
go down before the triumphant standard of Napoleon, was, to his mind, 
the unchecked rule of egotism; what was to insure national salvation, 
was, according to him, unconditional self-surrender. As he himself 
says :-— 


‘¢The rational life consists in this, that the individual should forget himself in 
the species, sacrificing his existence to the existence of the whole ; while the irrational 
life consists in this, that the individual should not consider or love anything but him- 
self and should devote his whole existence to his own well being. And if the rational 
is the good and the irrational the bad, then there is only one virtue: to forget one’s 
self ; and only one vice: to think of one’s self.’ 


This, then, was the appeal which Fichte made to his over-cultivated, over- 
individualized, and thereby disorganized nation. Whatever progress man- 
kind thus far has made,—for there is progress even in decay,—whatever 
blessings of civilization we possess, it has been made possible only through 
the privations, the sufferings, the self-sacrifice of men who, before our time, 
lived and died for the life of the race. Let us emulate these men. Let 
every one of us be a public character. Let our philosophers and poets be 
conscious that it is not they but the universal spirit in them which speaks 
through their thought or their song, that it would be a sin against the spirit 
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to degrade their talents to the bondage of personal ambition and vanity. 
Let our political life be free from despotism and monopoly ; let our social 
institutions be regulated on the basis of a common obligation of each to 
all. Let the working classes be made to feel “that they serve, not the 
caprice of an individual, but the good of the whole, and this only so far 
as the whole is in need of them.” Let the rich live in such a manner as 
to be able to say, “‘ Not a farthing of our profits is spent without a benefit 
to higher culture; our gain is the gain of the community.” Let the ideal 
of a perfect society be the guiding motive of the age:— 


‘¢ Nothing can live by itself and for itself; everything lives in the whole, and the 
whole continually sacrifices itself to itself in order to live anew. This is the law of 
life. Whatever has come to the consciousness of existence must fall a victim to the 
progress of all existence. Only there is a difference whether you are dragged to the 
shambles like a beast with bandaged eyes or whether, in full and joyous presentiment 
of the life which will spring forth from your sacrifice, you offer yourself freely on the 
altar of eternity.”’ 


In times of distress, in any great national crisis, this splendid appeal of 
Fichte’s for self-surrender of the individual will prove its inspiring force, 
will ever anew demonstrate its imperishable worth. But it can hardly be 
denied that it bears the earmarks of the extraordinary and exceptional 
times which forced it from Fichte’s mind. Its Spartan rigor, the demand 
of state omnipotence implied in it, and actually drawn as its consequence 
by Fichte himself, its tendency toward uniformity in education, its stoic 
contempt for the instinctive, do not make it a safe rule for all times and 
all nations, and therefore detract from its universally human value. 

Emerson’s historic task was this: to expand the consciousness of the 
American people, preoccupied with material prosperity, to a full realiza- 
tion of its spiritual mission. He did not lack penetration into the evils 
of the time and of the society surrounding him, nor did he spare the 
scourge of sarcasm and moral indignation in chastising these evils. 
What more drastic summing up of the degrading and belittling influence 
of wealth has ever been given than in his contrasting of father and son— 
the father a self-made man, the son a creature of circumstance :-— 


‘« Instead of the masterly good humor and sense of power and fertility of resource 
in himself; instead of those strong and learned hands, those piercing and learned eyes, 
that supple body, and that mighty and prevailing heart which the father had, whom 
nature loved and feared, whom snow and rain, water and land, beast and fish, seemed 
all to know and to serve,—we have now a puny, protected person, guarded by walls 
and curtains, stoves and down beds, coaches and men-servants and women-servants 
from the earth and the sky, and who, bred to depend on all these, is made anxious by 
all that endangers those possessions, and is forced to spend so much time in guarding 
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them, that he has quite lost sight of their original use, namely, to help him to his 
ends, to the prosecution of his love, to the helping of his friend, to the worship of his 
God, to the enlargement of his knowledge, to the serving of his country, to the 
indulgence of his sentiment ; and he is now what is called a rich man,—the menial 
and runner of his riches.”’ 


And there are whole philippics against plutocracy contained in such sen- 
tences as, “ The whole interest of history lies in the fortunes of the 
poor,” or in the lines :— 


«¢< Tis the day of the chattel ; web to weave and corn to grind ; 
Things are in the saddle and ride mankind.”” 


But Emerson did not find himself, as Fichte did, in the midst of a 
national breakdown. The social evils against which he directed his 
criticism and invective were concomitant phenomena of a national devel- 
opment, at bottom sound and full of promise. His message, therefore, 
while fully accepting Fichte’s appeal for self-surrender of private interests 
to public purposes, culminated not in the demand of concentration, but 
in the demand of expansion of the individual. To him as to Fichte the 
common welfare was the highest goal; to him as to Fichte every individual, 
the farmer, the mechanic, the business man, the scholar, the artist, was, 
above all, a public servant. But this service consisted to him 
primarily in the fullest development of all higher instincts, in keeping 
(as he expressed it) one’s source higher than one’s tap, and in the 
freest possible blending together of individual activities. Nothing was 
further removed from his ideals than patriarchalism or state omnipotence ; 
never would he have been willing to entrust the training of the rising 
generation to the exclusive control of the state, never would he have 
submitted to the limitations of a socialistic community. To the last he 
adhered to the principle formulated in the best years of his manhood, “A 
personal ascendency,—that is the only fact much worth considering ”’; to 
the last he saw the hope of the future in keeping this spirit alive :— 


‘¢In the brain of a fanatic; in the wild hope of a mountain boy, called by city 
boys very ignorant, because they do not know what his hope has certainly appraised 
him shall be ; in the love glance of a girl; in the hair-splitting conscientiousness of 
some eccentric person who has found some new scruple to embarrass himself and his 
neighbors withal, is to be found that which shall constitute the times to come.”’ 


May we not, without disparaging the splendid services of Fichte and 
the other German idealists, say that here there is a message containing 
more of universal truth, more wisdom applicable to the common, natural, 
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and normal needs of humanity, than is to be found in their noble and 
extraordinary flights? 


III. 


Emerson belongs to the world. But it seems as though at the present 
moment there was no country which had a greater claim upon his services 
and a more urgent need of them than Germany. It cannot be denied 
that the great political struggles and achievements, the remarkable indus- 
trial and commercial development of the last fifty years have, for the 
moment, stifled somewhat the German genius, or at least diverted it from 
its spiritual flight. Our age has accomplished gigantic tasks. It has 
brought about the welding together of some thirty mutually jealous and 
distrustful states and principalities into one united nation; it has carried 
through a war crowned with unparalled victories and triumphs; it has 
changed Germany from a prevailingly agricultural country to one of the 
great manufacturing centres of the globe; it has made her one of the 
foremost competitors in the policy of expansion now dominating the 
world. All this belongs to the realm of fact rather than to the realm of 
the spirit. It has led to an over-emphasis of the will; it has blunted the 
feeling; it has crippled the moral sense; it has clogged speculation; it 
has brutalized personality. 

Religious life in modern Germany is almost wholly latent. I do not 
doubt that it exists, not only among the thousands of devoted men and 
women who serve the church of their fathers in traditional manner and 
form, but, perhaps, even more among the millions who have turned away 
with hatred and contempt from rituals and creeds which to them have 
become empty phrases. But the fact remains that there is no form of 
religious life in Germany which could in any way be said to be a true 
expression of the national conscience. In ethical theories the average 
German of today, whether consciously or not, is a follower of Nietzsche. 
He believes in personality, but it is not the personality of the great Ger- 
man idealists of a century ago, the personality which is a part of the 
infinite spirit, a visible manifestation of the divine,—but the personality 
of the cynic author of “ Menschliches-Allzumenschliches,” a bundle of 
animal instincts, of the desire for self-preservation and self-gratification, 
the thirst for power, the impulse to create and to command. In the 
sciences,—both mental and physical,—the man of facts, the specialist, is 
the man of the hour; and whatever may be said in favor of specializa- 
tion as the only sound basis of scientific research (there clearly is no 
other equally sound), the exclusive rule of specialization has undoubtedly 
given to our whole scholarly life something spiritless, narrow, mechanical. 
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Nobody has felt this more deeply and expressed it more clearly than 
Herman Grimm, the last great representative of the golden age of Ger- 
man literature who reached into our own time. He says :— 


‘< We have the facts in our heads, we are flush and ready at any time to pay out 
in cash any amount of knowledge up to the limit of our drafts. But the marriage of 
our thoughts with the spirit which shelters them is a cool marriage of convention 
without communion and without children. Nowhere do we dare to draw ultimate 
consequences. What goes beyond the sphere of fact, of that which can be proven by 
positive evidence, is looked upon as dangerous conjecture. Only the unimpeachable 
is loudly expressed and that opinion is passed by with frowning silence which has no 
other foundation than the deep conviction of him who uttered it.”” 


All the foregoing, it seems to me, must have made it apparent why 


Germany at the present moment in a peculiar and pregnant sense is ripe 
for Emerson. Emerson, as we have seen, is allied to the German mind 
by a deep and close affinity. He has the German love of individuality, 
the German seriousness of purpose and contempt of sham, the German 
delight in small things, the German sense of the infinite, the German 
intellectual courage and disdain of compromise. In addition to this, he 
derived his highest and best thought to a large extent from the bountiful 
store of German idealism of a hundred years ago, and he enriched this 
thought and gave it still wider significance by applying it to the needs of 
a free, youthful nation. Now the time has come for Germany to receive 
from Emerson. Now the time has come for Emerson to pay back to 
Germany what he owes to her. Now the time has come for him to 
restore to Germany the idealism of her own thinkers in a purified, saner, 
and more truly human form. 

This is not mere speculation. Emerson’s career in Germany has 
already begun. No less a man than Herman Grimm first drew atten- 
tion to him as one of the truly great, as a spiritual power, as a helper 
and comforter, as a deliverer from the cynicism, pessimism, and fact- 
worship of the present day. He said in one of his earliest essays :— 


‘¢Emersor is a perfect swimmer in the element of modern life. He does not 
fear the tempests of the future ; because he divines the calm which will follow them. 
He does not hate, contradict, combat ; because his understanding of men and their 
defects is too great, his love for them too strong. I cannot but follow his steps with 
deep reverence and look at him with wonder, as he divides the chaos of modern life 
gently and without passion into its several provinces. A long acquaintance has assured 
me of him; and thinking of this man I feel that in times of old there really could be 
teachers with whom their disciples were ready to share any fate, because everything 
appeared to them doubtful and lifeless without the spirit of the man whom they were 
following.”’ 
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Grimm’s genuine admiration did not remain without effect upon think- 
ing men in Germany. Gradually but steadily the circle of Emerson’s 
influence widened. Julian Schmidt, Friedrich Spielhagen were affected by 
him; even Nietzsche could not resist his personality. From the eighties 
on, two Austrian writers helped to increase his following: Anton E. Schén- 
bach, to whom we owe the first objectively critical account in German 
of Emerson’s work, and Karl Federn, who first published a comprehen- 
sive translation of his essays. Just now a second, and more ambitious, 
edition of Emerson’s works in German is being published in Leipzig. 

Meanwhile there has been gathering strength, independently from 
Emerson, a movement which is bound to draw still wider circles of Ger- 
man intellectual life toward Emerson, a reaction against the pessimism 
of Schopenhauer, the cynicism of Nietzsche, the soulless monotony of 
scientific specialization. Herman Grimm’s own life-work, his incessant 
insistence on artistic culture, on a free, noble, reverent personality, was 
perhaps the initial force in this spiritual reawakening. But other and 
younger men have followed in his steps. The signs of the time are full 
of promise. The extraordinary success of such a book as Harnack’s 
“ Essence of Christianity’; the widespread influence of such a university 
teacher, such a wise, free, kindly man of ideals as Friedrich Paulsen; the 
devoted efforts of Pastor Naumann, of Bruno Wille, of Wilhelm Bolsche, 
and others, to win the masses back to spiritual hope and an enlightened 
faith; the new life kindled in poetry, the novel, and the drama,—all this 
is conclusive evidence that we are on the very verge of a new era of 
German idealism. And if it comes, there will come with it the demand: 
less Nietzsche and more Emerson; and a new intellectual bond between 
America and Germany will have been established. 











FINNISH LITERATURE 
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PARIS 


HERE rings through my mind as I begin this study the line of 
the poet Franzen, the oldest poet of Finland, ‘Ne pleure pas 
d’avance le jour qui ne fait que de naitre.” It seems almost a 
prophecy today when his country is even more harassed and worn than 
in 1809, a gloomy time when war was devastating the ‘country of a 
thousand lakes.” It was concerned with the same enemy, whose honesty, 
however, could not be doubted. They fought with swords, it is true, 
but they did not make use of poison. 

May Finland not despair, however, but listen once again to the voice 
of her beloved poet singing from the depths of the past, “ Ne pleure 
pas d’avance le jour qui ne fait que de naitre.” 

May she remember the trials and tribulations out of which she has 
emerged victorious, may she think of the mysterious symbol of her own 
life in nature, the long winter when the sky is dark and cold but which 
is always followed by the radiant summer when the sun shines in the 
sky night and day,—may she remember and take courage. 

“The time will come,” wrote M. Ch. Gide, “when those nations 
shall ‘be rekindled, who have kept alight, even in the grave, one little 
spark of life; we are forced to believe that some day there will be a 
Paradise on earth wherein according to justice all those nations shall be 
found who have succeeded in winning for themselves an immortal soul. 
And Finland will be there.” 

Is not the life and personality of a people best shown in their litera- 
ture, is not this the surest way of making known their presence to the 
civilized world and of revealing their soul! Thus, by pointing out the 
magnificent efforts that the Finns have made during the last century for 
the futherance of the art and the welfare of their country, I wish to 


assert my entire confidence in the future and its justice with respect to 
them. 






.. 


The literary history of Finland, correctly speaking, does not date 
back more than a century. Tossed about, from 1400 to 1809, between 
Sweden and Russia, devastated by continual wars, ruined by famines and 
invasions, she had neither the time nor the occasion to make known her 

Translated by Susan Hilles Taber of Burlington, Vermont. 
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autonomous existence in any other way than by an heroic cohesion and 
resistance. Established in 1809, beneath the Russian protectorate, 
Finland understood that her fate was settled, that, for the future, her 
powerful neighbor and protector, having accomplished its aim, would 
esteem it an honor to protect its conquest and fight its battles; she felt 
that the time had come to lay down her arms and continue the struggle 
only with her plough and her pen, the weapon of thought. 

Yet what a formidable loss of time confronted her as she considered 
the achievements of the other peoples of Western Europe; Germany 
mourned the recent death of Schiller and glorified Goethe in the apotheo- 
sis of his genius universally known; France guarded for herself the 
treasures of the century of Louis XIV., stirring the world by the clear 
sighted call of Voltaire and the Encyclopedists, and was so rich, indeed, 
in poets that she sent some of them to the guillotine to give scope, soon 
after, to the brilliant pleiades of the romanticists from Chateaubriand to 
Victor Hugo; England hung breathlessly upon the lips of that charming 
story teller, Walter Scott, enamored of her unique and delightful Byron, 
and strangely thrilled by the audacity of Shelley’s thoughts; and Italy 
inscribed upon the list her famous names of Manzoni, Sylvio Gellico, 
and Leopardi. 

How rich were all these peoples in comparison with little Finland 
who had nothing to offer to the world but the song of Franzen: ‘ Ne 


pleure pas d’avance le jour qui ne fait que de naitre.” But her whole 
soul was in this. 


The hand of fate had been long in marking upon the dial of history 
the hour of Finland’s awakening; at length the hour had come. She 
was able now to sing freely and superbly. 


But literature does not invent itself; it is not made at the will of the 
first comer nor of the most skilful maker of rhymes ; it is necessarily the 
product and reflection of the national thought; the poet does not direct 
his people, he expresses them. 

Italy has given expression to the despair of death and the beatitude of 
the flesh, through her poets of passion, Dante and Gabriel d’Annunzio. 
England, cloudy and romantic, sentimental and gloomy, has produced 
“Macbeth” and “On the Road to Mandalay.” Germany, placid and 
intelligent, argumentative and full of the joy of living, lays down, with her 
importunate serenity, the problems of thought from Luther to Nietzsche. 
France, the land of sunshine and gaiety, dispenses her wit freely, from 
the dullest to the most lively, Rabelais and Anatole France. What was 
left for them, the Finlanders, whose atmosphere had not the brilliant color- 
ing of a sky of Naples or Amalfi, nor the smiling buoyancy of Touraine or 
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a Parisian street, nor the somewhat heavy but kindly richness of the hill- 
sides of Saxony and the monotonous delicacy of a Kentish landscape ? 

They had their native land. 

The others might have wit, intelligence, spleen, or passion, but none 
of them had the Finnish lakes and the Finlander’s love for his little cor- 
ner of the world. Their poetry discovered its own originality ; it was to 
be national. But a fresh difficulty arose. Two different languages were 
used in Finland,—the Swedish and Finnish. The people of the western 
coast who had been brought into constant association with the Swedish, 
spoke Swedish; they were the upper classes and were all related to the 
Swedish functionaries who, for five centuries, had governed the Grand 
Duchy. The great mass of the population, of pure Finnish or rather 
Tartar blood, still spoke and thought entirely in Finnish. The univer- 
sities of Abo and Helsingfors taught in Swedish. Were not the future 
writers of the country to be recruited from their students, and was the 
literature of Finland doomed to be understood only by an eighth part of 
its population; was it to be a mere work of dilettantes, a modest and 
sterile branch of Swedish literature ? 


A great event caused this fear to disappear forever and brought about 


the realization of this motto, dear to the Finnish heart, “Two tongues 
and one thought!”” This event was the birth of “The Kalevala.” 


Il. 


The night descends slowly upon the lakes of Savolak, the darkness 
effaces little by little the clear cut outlines of the pine covered hills, the 
boats return one by one from their fishing and are left for their night’s 
rest upon the shore. In the distance, the cabins are lighted, the rosy 
light from the windows streams out upon the moss, a puff of blue smoke 
issues lightly from the chimneys. The meal is just finished. The fish- 
ermen are silent. Soft music, almost imperceptible, preludes in a few 
minor chords. “Two men sit opposite, holding each other’s hands. The 
silence grows,even deeper; they begin to sing. What are these strange 
legends that come from their lips? From what collection have they 
gathered these mysterious, majestic tales. To what mythology do these 
heroes belong whose names are constantly repeated? This was a 
problem to tempt a philologist. The honor fell to Elias Lénnrot, born 
in 1802, the son of a poor village tailor in a distant foreign region. 
This young man, by dint of hard work and obstinate purpose, arrived at 
the University of Abo. He soon took his degree and, longing to be of 
help to his friendless countrymen, he chose a medical career. Although 
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his reason and sense of duty led him to prefer this vocation, the love of 
literature had long been a real passion with him. His interest had been 
awakened by reading some publications of the Doctor Zacharias Topelius, 
concerning a few epic songs, gathered from the lips of the singers of the 
Russian Carelie. Eager to seek this poetry at its very source, Lonnrot 
went to settle in Kajana, far away in the North, in the solitude beyond 
the frontiers of civilization. 

There he began the gigantic work which was to make his name one 
of the most beloved and venerated in Finland. Going from cabin to 
cabin, healing the peasants and the fishermen, with admirable patience he 
gathered together the stories that the sick people sung to him as a mark 
of gratitude. Soon he perceived that a thread of narrative ran through 
all of these runic songs and little by little, he pieced together the story 
and published it under the name of “ Kalevala.”” The publication of this 
gigantic epic,—it comprises more than twenty-two thousand lines,—met 
with an overwhelming success in all countries. 

The contemporaries of Alcibiades, suddenly discovering the Iliad and 
the Odyssey, would not have felt a greater joy. At last Finland had a 
national literary treasure, she had a past, a claim to intellectual nobility. 
But before we analyze this monument, henceforth to be historic, it would 
be well for us first to pause and learn something of its origin and 
peculiarities, for they alone can reveal the whole heart of Finland. 

The Finnish people, like all primitive peoples, made use of oral 


tradition, in order to preserve their legends, an inheritance at once literary 


and religious. Education by books necessarily resulted in the disappear- 
ance of the singers of the runes, who were called runviats.' Lonnrot 
recalls these words of one aged singer, eighty years old :— 


‘©Oh ! why were you not there, during the fishing season when we rested around 
the lighted brazier on the shore! One of our companions was a man of our village, 
a good runviat but not so good as my father. Every night so long as the fishing 
lasted, they would sing, my father and he, holding each other’s hands and never once 
would the same rune be repeated. I was only a boy then, but I listened with a greedy 
curiosity and it was in this way that I learned the principal runes. Alas! I have 
already forgotten many of them. After my death, my sons will never be as good 
runviats as I was after the death of my father. They do not care today so much for 
the old songs as they did in my childhood ; they still sing at the reunions, especially 
when they have been drinking, but they rarely sing anything of value. The young 
people hum songs with which I would not soil my lips.”” 


The men were not the only ones to preserve these traditions and the 


(t) Finnish singers who sang the sagas and songs to the sound of the kantele or harp, 
thus transmitting them from generation to generation. 
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painter Edelfelt tells the story of a woman named Paraske, one of 
the last of Finland’s singers, a story which illustrates the extreme 
traditional accuracy of these singers. When she came to a certain 
passage of the fifteenth rune, in which the mother of Lemminkainen 
bewails the death of her son, Paraske would burst into tears and evince 
every sign of the greatest grief. Since, in reality, her children were 
perfectly healthy and there was not the slightest analogy between her 
personal situation and that of the heroine of the song, Edelfelt was 
puzzled and asked her why she wept so bitterly. And old Paraske 
replied, “My mother always did so when she came to this place in the 
rune.” 

The singers are generally accompanied on a sort of cithara called a 
kantele. It is a triangular instrument, formerly strung with five cords 
and its music is infinitely monotonous and minor. The origin of the 
kantele dates back to the oldest antiquity, its creation forms the subject 
of many couplets of “The Kalevala,” it is the magic instrument used by 
the principal hero of the book, the wise and powerful singer Waina- 
moinen. ‘ The Kalevala” forms the very foundation of all the literary 
and artistic development of Finland, and we will study this poem, making 
the analysis as brief as possible. 


III. 


The poem opens with a very poetic explanation of the beginning of 
the world: The virgin of the air, Luonnotar, daughter of nature, who 
represents the creative force, wanders for seven centuries through space. 
Her solitude and her inactivity weigh upon her, she invokes Ukko, the 
supreme God, who sends to her his eagle‘ and the bird makes its nest 
upon her knees and lays there seven eggs. The eggs break open and 
from the pieces the world is born. ‘From the lower part of the egg is 
formed the land, mother of all beings; from the upper part, the sublime 
heavens; the radiant sun springs from the yellow yolks, the shining moon 
from the whites; the speckled shells become the stars, the black shells 
are the clouds of the air.” 

Nevertheless, this world is a desert, it lacks thought and after a gesta- 
tion of thirty years, when he has been tossed eight years upon the waves, 
Wainamoinen, the famous runviat, lands upon an unknown cape. There, 
helping himself with his elbows and his knees, he rises to his full height 


(1) We may notice here the analogy between Ukko and Jupiter, who also uses an 
eagle as his messenger. This mixture of pagan and Christian traditions in ‘* The 
Kalevala’’ is not the least of its attractions. 
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and contemplates the sun and moon, admiring the splendor of Otawa* 
and rejoicing in the brightness of the stars. 

His first care is to sow and cultivate the sterile island. In this 
rune there is a very complete picture of the methods of culture among 
the ancient Finns. Its fame is widespread. Youkahainen, a young herds- 
man of Lapland, jealous of the singer, challenges him first to a competi- 
tion of song and then to a fight. The sage disdains his challenge, then, 
indignant at his slanders, bewitches him and plunges him into a swamp. 
Here takes place one of the beautiful episodes of the narrative. The 
poor herdsman bewails his fate at the bottom of the swamp; he seeks to 
soften the heart of the magician and offers him treasures :— 


‘¢J’ai deux arcs, deux beaux arcs stirs et puissants, 
Prends celui que tu voudras.’’ 


The runviat will have nothing to do with either of them. 


*<J’ai deux bateaux, deu» beaux bateaux 
L’un court vite, l'autre est grand et vaste 
Prends celui que tu voudras!”* 


The runviat cares nothing for them. 


‘6 J'ai deux chevaux, deux beaux chevaux 
L’un est rapide comme !’éclair, l'autre solide, 
Prends celui que tu voudras!”’ 


The runviat has horses that are even more beautiful. 


*¢ Je te donnerai un casque plein d’or, 
Un chapeau plein d'argent, 
Tout ce que mon pére a gagné dans les combats.”’ 


This the runviat despises. 


*¢ Je te donnerai tout le grain que je posséde 
Toutes mes terres fécondes.”” 


The runviat owns much larger and richer lands. 


*¢ Je te donnerai ma soeur Aino 
Pour mettre en ordre ta maison 
Pour balayer le plancher de sa chambre 
Nettoyer les jattes de lait, 
Laver ses vétements 
Te tisser un manteau d’or 
Te pétrir des gateaux de miel.”’ 


The runviat does not reply to this, he sits down{upon a high rock and 
sings three magic songs and Youkahainen comes out of the swamp. 


(1) The Great Bear. 
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Here begins the romance of Aino, the most delicate and touching 
fragment of the whole book. It presents a study in psychology that does 
honor to its anonymous author. 

When the young herdsman returns to his home he tells the story of 
his adventure. His mother, without troubling herself as to what her 
daughter may think, is delighted to have the celebrated runviat for a son- 
in-law. Aino, however, laments her unhappy fate. She has no desire 
to be married, to leave her parents and to give up the pleasures of her 
youth. One day, when she goes out into the woods to gather the 
branches of the birch tree, Wainamoinen appears and reminds her of her 
brother’s promise. 

“¢Tis for me, and for me alone, oh! maiden, that thou dost wear a 
necklace of pearls and dost deck thy bosom with a buckle of gold and 
bind thy hair with a silken ribbon.” And Aino replies, “ Beautiful 
garments do not tempt me, I would rather dress plainly and eat hard 
bread in my father’s house, beside my gentle mother.” 

She tears the buckle from her breast and pulls the rings from her 
fingers, the necklace of pearls from her neck, and the red ribbon from her 
hair and throws them all upon the ground, scatters them in the woods, 
and runs weeping to her home. They seek in vain to console her, and 
offer her new jewels; she runs away and weeps by herself. Her lamen- 
tations are often touched with a strange beauty. 

“Ah! how much better for me had I never been born, never have 
grown up to know these fatal days, this joyless world, better for me had 
I died when | was only six nights old, and perished on the eighth day of 
my existence. How little then would I have needed! a simple piece of 
cloth, a little corner of the earth; I would have cost my mother but few 
tears, my father even less, and my brother not one.” 

“Why dost thou weep, unhappy child?” her mother asks. “I weep 
because thou hast promised me, because thou hast given me, thy child, 
to serve as prop to an old man, to give joy to the joyless, support to the 
feeble and guardian of him who spends his life crouched in a corner of 
the fire.” 

Aino now resolves to die and she leaves her home, walks three days 
through the woods, and comes to the shore of the sea. All night she 
weeps, sitting on a rock, then, when morning comes, she sees three 
maidens bathing in the water just beyond a promontory and she tries to 
join them but it is not long before she disappears beneath the waves. 
She sings one last song before she sinks forever within the unfathomable 
abyss, and her thoughts fly back to those she loves. 

“Oh! never again in his life must my father come to fish in this 
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great gulf, nor my mother draw water to make her bread, nor must my 
brother ever again lead his horses here to bathe, nor my sister come to 
cool her gentle face.” 

A hare carries the news to her poor parents. Then the mother of Aino 
begins to weep. I cannot forbear to quote here this whole passage that 
the Finlanders call the “song of tears” for it is incomparably beautiful. 


*¢ The tears flow down from her blue eyes upon her sad cheeks, down from her 
sad cheeks to her beautiful bosom and from her beautiful bosom to the fine folds 
of her robe, they fall upon her stockings embroidered with red and from her red 
embroidered stockings to her golden threaded slippers. 

‘¢One tear falls, and then another, and from her golden threaded slippers, the 
tears roll upon the ground and from the ground into the sea. 

‘«‘And from these tears, three rivers flow forth, and from each river falls a mighty 
cataract, violent as her passion, and in the middle of the cataracts, there are three 
islands and on the shores of each island rises a mountain of gold, and three birch trees 
grow upon the crest of the three mountains and in the top of each birch tree is perched 
a beautiful cuckoo. The three cuckoos begin to sing. The first cries, ‘Love, Love! * 
The second, ‘Betrothed, betrothed!’ The third, ‘Joy, Joy!’ 

‘‘And the cuckoo that sings ‘Love, love!” sings for three months, in memory of 
the maiden who knew not love, for her who rests at the bottom of the sea. 

‘‘And the bird that cries, ‘Betrothed, betrothed!’ sings for six months, for the 
bridegroom deprived of his betrothed, for him who is left a victim to bitter regret. 

‘¢ But the bird that chants, ‘Joy, joy!” sings his whole life long, for the mother 
who has lost her joy forever, for her who weeps without rest. 

‘sAnd the mother of Aino says, ‘It is not well that a mother bowed with grief 
should for a long time hear the cuckoo sing. For when he sings, the heart beats, the 
eyes fill with tears that are bigger than ripe pears, and more rounded than seed beans. 
Yes, life itself wears away, in a single year, the body shrivels to a mere span and the 
heart is rent when the song of the cuckoo is heard in the spring.’ ’’ 


Wainamoinen learns the fatal news. He departs in search of Aino. 
He comes to the gulf in which his fiancée was drowned and begins to 
fish. One day, a strange fish bites at his hook, he prepares to cut it up 
when it escapes. It is Aino, thus transformed, who, before disappearing 
forever, curses the old singer for the last time. 

The old man’s sorrow is keen and very real. His lyre is silent; the 
cuckoos that sang about his door in the twilight, are all still; he weeps 
and cries, “Ah! if my mother were still alive, doubtless she would teach 
me what I should do to cure my crushing grief, to prevent me from yield- 
ing to despair in these days of bitterness.” And the mother of Waina- 
moinen arises from her grave and says to him, “Go, my son, into the 
land of Pohyola, there wilt thou find another wife.” 

The runviat starts on his way but Youkahainen, Aino’s brother, who 
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is burning to be revenged upon him, waits for him on the road and wounds 
his horse who drags Wainamoinen into the water. 

He is tossed about upon the waves but an eagle at length comes to 
his rescue and carries him on its wings to Pohyola, his journey’s end, 
Louhi, the hostess of Pohyola, receives him magnificently and seeks to 
divert him, but he is inconsolable, and wishes to return to his own coun- 
try. Louhi offers to conduct him there if he will fashion for her a 
Sampo,—a magic buckle that ensures joy and prosperity to the country 
owning it. She will also give him her daughter, the virgin of Pohyola. 
But he cannot make the Sampo; there is only one person who can make it 
and that is Ilmarinen, the blacksmith. ‘ He it is who fashioned the vault 
of the heavens, who hammered the lid of the air, so that the blows of the 

_ hammer cannot be seen nor the bitings of the nails.” Accordingly, the 
virgin of Pohyola will be the bride of Ilmarinen, although Wainamoinen 
has still one last chance. If he can perform three difficult tasks, 
he will be chosen for bridegroom. Here we find again the legend 
of Hercules. The old singer is not successful. Ilmarinen, who in the 
meantime has entered the lists and forged the Sampo, is equally unsuc- 
cessful. A third suitor presents himself, Lemminkainen. He, too, is 
bidden to perform the gigantic tasks. He accomplishes the first two but 
meets his death in the third which is to kill the swan that swims upon the 
river of death. But his mother is watching and she starts on her way 
and, thanks to her perseverance and her love, she gathers together all the 
fragments of her son, and God, hearing her entreaties, mercifully brings 
him back to life. 

The fifteenth rune, which contains this episode, is the most extra- 
ordinary poem that has ever been written in glory of maternal love. I 
will quote only the conclusion. The mother has gathered a few portions 
of her son’s body from out of the river of death, but the task seems 
beyond her strength. She weeps and seems utterly discouraged. 

A raven—representing the spirit of temptation throughout the poem— 
is perched upon a hedge and croaks to her, ‘‘Come, come, throw him 
back into the’ water, you can never accomplish what you wish, the trout 
have eaten his eyes, the pike have devoured his shoulders.”” But the 
mother will not listen, she sets to work once more and plunging her rake 
into the water, piece by piece she collects the whole body of her beloved 
son. 

Then, with wonderful patience, she reconstructs him. She adapts 
flesh to flesh, bone to bone, joints to joints, and veins to veins. 

She invokes Suometar, the goddess of health, and she invokes God 
himself in a wonderful prayer. 
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“‘ Harness thy coursers, steer thy sledge through his bones, through 
his joints, his flesh, his dangling veins, unite flesh with flesh, veins with 
veins, pour silver through the channels of his blood and gold in the fis- 
sures of his veins. Give health to all those parts that are diseased and 
grant thy benediction upon them.” 

And the blood once more flows on its way through the veins and the 
arteries, for this is the essence of life and is set in motion by God himself. 

But the hero has not yet recovered his soul, he is dumb. 

Then the mother calls Mehilainen, the bee, to come to her aid. She 
it is who will seek in the forests, and through the fields, and among the 
stars for the honey to rub upon the lips of Lemminkainen. 

Three times does the bee fly up into the air, each time higher than 
the last, until she reaches the throne of God himself. There she finds 
the true honey, the potent balsam, which the Creator himself uses, which 
Jumala rubbed upon the lips of his own son when he was injured by the 
powers of darkness." 

The bee returns with the balsam of healing. Lemminkainen 
awakens from his dreams. “I have slept for a long time,” he says, “for 
a long time I have lain wrapped in gentle slumber, in quiet repose.” 

And straightway he wishes to go back to his deeds of rash daring. 
His mother fondles him and rocks him, but no, it is of no avail, he longs 
to depart. 


“My poor heart is not here, it wanders far away with my desires, 
with my thoughts, among the maidens of Pohyola, among their beautiful 
tresses. The old woman of Pohyola, with the pointed nose, will never 
give me her daughter if I do not kill the swan of the river of Tuoni, if I 
do not bring it back with me from the vortex of the sacred torrent.” 


The mother of Lemminkainen chides him gently,—and it is the end 
of the story,—‘Ah! leave thy ill-fated swans in the black waters of Tuoni, 
amid the roaring torrent! Return to thy home with thy tender mother ; 
learn at last the measure of thy happiness. Render thanks to the God 
who has helped thee so beneficently, to Him who has restored thy life to 
thee, for never could I have succeeded without the all-powerful aid of 
Jumala, without the intervention of the true Creator.” 

Then the joyous Lemminkainen starts on the way to his home with 
his tender, dearly beloved mother. 

I wished to quote at length these passages for they are characteristic of 
the poetic movement and of the peculiar sentiment of the Finnish 
(1) It is scarcely necessary here to call attention to the very visible influence of the 


story of Christ’s resurrection. Throughout the whole of ‘‘ The Kalevala’’ there is a 
very curious mixture of Christianity and pagan mythology. 
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soul, but we have only reached the fifteenth rune and there are fifty-one! 
Consequently we are obliged to pass by many passages that are equal in 
beauty with those we have just quoted, and content ourselves with 
sketching the general drift of the story. 

While Lemminkainen is absent, Ilmarinen becomes the happy 
husband of the virgin of Pohyola and there is a long account of the 
splendidly celebrated wedding ceremonies. The mother’s counsels to her 
daughter, the rather gloomy picture that she draws for her of married 
life, comparing it to slavery, saddens the young fiancée, but that she may 
not be left with this impression, a child, symbolical of love, interrupts 
the mother’s counsels singing the “ Lohdutus Sanat ” (The Song of Con- 
solation), and describes all the happiness of marriage. 

Then comes the episode of Kullervo who is born to sorrow and 
misfortune. This is the most curious instance of that mingling of pagan 
and Christian reminiscences of which we have spoken. Like Moses, 
the child is exposed for three nights upon the sea, in a cask, but he comes 
out safe and sound; for three days he stands upon a flaming pile and, like 
Daniel, the fire does not touch him; he is hung to a tree, but when they 
come to seek him, believing him dead, they find him inscribing his name 
upon the bark of the oak tree. 

In vain do they seek to teach him to be useful; the child entrusted to 
his care dies of ill-treatment; he is sent to cut down a tree in the forest 
and he destroys the whole forest; they beg him to construct a partition 
and he builds a wall that reaches to heaven; they hire him to thrash the 
rye and he reduces the whole harvest to an impalpable powder. They 
give him to IImarinen. But Ilmarinen’s wife, who will have nothing to 
do with such a terrible slave, hides a stone in his bread. Out of revenge, 
Kullervo abandons the cattle to the bears and wolves and ends by leaving 
his wicked mistress to be devoured by a bear. 

Following this episode, is the long narrative of the struggles between 
the ‘country of Kalevala and that of Pohyola for the conquest of the 
Sampo, the magic buckle that ensures prosperity to whoever owns it. In 
the midst of the fight the Sampo is broken and falls into the sea, and one 
piece of it is carried by the waves upon the shores of Kalevala (Finland) 
assuring the eternal happiness of that country. Wainamoinen baffles 
the stratagems of all of his enemies and compels Louhi, the wife of 
Pohyola, to yield him the sun and the moon which she had shut up in a 
mountain of brass. Finally, in the last rune, we see depicted the 
struggle between Christianity and paganism. The virgin Mariatta gives 
birth to a son who, in spite of Wainamoinen’s condemnation, is crowned 
king of Carelia. Then the old pagan singer departs from the land, but 
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leaves behind him his kantele and his songs to be the eternal joy of 
Finland. 

Such is the great epic that Lonnrot patiently collected and rendered 
codrdinate. It is fruitful and fascinating reading because of its extreme 
richness and infinite variety. And consequently for over half a century, 
artists and poets have successfully cultivated this fertile ground. The 
pictures inspired by “The Kalevala,” and the poems enlarging the different 
fragments, are numerous, and there is no reason to believe that the source 
will run dry for a long time to come. 

If we seek to define the distinctive features of this national epic, we 
are struck immediately by its aspect of tranquility. Homer delighted 
in tales of war and combats and the “Chanson de Roland” is full of 
descriptions of battles, but “The Kalevala” carefully avoids pictures of 
bloodshed and carnage. The Finnish heroes win their victories far 
more often by the power of song and of speech than by the sword. It 
is the wisest and not the strongest that conquers; he who holds the 
secret of original words. 

This characteristic has its importance, and it explains, better than 
any other consideration, the present attitude of the Fins, who do not seek 
to resist the Russian oppression by any armed revolt, but rather by a 
strong, peaceful discussion of their rights. And is not wisdom bound to 
overcome mere strength ? 

To be sure, there are many inconsistencies in the narrative. For 
instance, Wainamoinen has only to utter certain formulas in order to 
transport Ilmarinen hundreds of leagues, but the magician himself is 
forced to borrow a horse and wagon to return to his home. But, can we 
not see in these weaknesses, beyond the very human lack of logic, a deep 
respect for the miracle? Miracles can be accomplished only amid par- 
ticularly grave circumstances; their very grandeur forbids that they be 
used in a light and trivial manner. If Wainamoinen is all-powerful, he 
will prove it by deeds in proportion to his power and not by tricks worthy 
of a prestidigitator. 

Monseigneur Dupanloup said, “we must believe in miracles but we 
must not invent them,” for a useless miracle is destructive to faith. 

If “ The Kalevala”’ bears comparison, from an historic point of view, 
with the Iliad and the Odyssey, the Gods of Olympus being replaced by the 
magic songs and their interventions, it may be said to be more sentimen- 
tal and lyrical than these poems. The examples we have quoted offer 
sufficient proof. We may say, speaking generally, that the most beauti- 
ful and complete descriptions in this poem are of the home fireside. 
This feature, so clearly marked in the beginnings of Finnish poetry, is 
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found more and more in the works of today, and proves the strength of 
the traditionalism which has allowed this little people to resist until 
recently all foreign invasion. 

We have, then, in “ The Kalevala,” a summary of the latent tradition 
and a half real and half symbolical glimpse of the soul of the race. 

But a great poet was still to come who would complete this treasure, 
who would determine in a more modern form, the aspirations of the 
nation. 


This poet was Jean Louis Runeberg. 


IV. 


Descended from a family of peasants, and son of a sea captain, Jean 
Louis Runeberg was born in 1804 at Jakobstadt. His first impressions 
of life, those intangible but yet deeply engraved visions of childhood, 
were of the war of 1809. His country’s distress moved him deeply ; 
he dedicated his life to the salvation of Finland and his life-work was not 
in vain. 


Runeberg has been called “the heart of Finland’? and never was a 
name less emphatic or more just. Through him, Finland learned to 
know herself, to feel her national sentiment confirmed, which until then 
had been vague and impalpable. Weakened and demoralized by the war 


of 1808-9, she seemed to question if her thought was destined to be 
exhausted by vain regrets or if some terror in her future destiny was to 
annihilate her strength. 

It was just at this time that Runeberg appeared, an optimist as are 
many of the great minds, singing of the war of 1809 not as of some 
overwhelming sorrow but as an heroic epic, a source of pride and courage. 

He made the Finlanders see how their fathers, by their sublime 
resistance, had bequeathed to them not only a liberty dearly and loyally 
bought, but further, the duty and the right to defend that liberty. 

He gave them what, until then, they had lacked: great heroes, great 
when seen through his epic verse and well worthy to be admired and 
followed. He said to them: “ Because our history is short, it is not less 
beautiful or less noble than any other; our race is a race of brave men; 
because our soil is poor, it is not less worthy of affection and love, it is 
still our soil; we are privileged because, through centuries and through 
pain, we have kept our nationality intact; now it is for us to develop it 
and make it grow.” 

Directly or indirectly, he has uttered this teaching throughout his 
whole works, he sings of his native country, the peasant life, the Finnish 
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soil and blood. He has summed it all up in his celebrated poem, “ Vart 
Land” (Our Country), which has become the national song of Finland, 
and | translate a few verses :— 


‘¢ Pays! Notre pays! doux nom, résonne haut; 
Il n’est point de vallon, de coteau ni de gréve 
Plus pres de notre amour, plus doux dans notre réve 
Que toi, sol des aieux, berceau de nos heros. 


* * * 


‘¢C’est ici qu’ont lutté les péres de nos péres 
Ici qu’ils ont livre, cramponnés sur ce roc, 
Les combats de pensée, et de glaive, et de soc. 
C’est ici sur ce sol, sur cette pauvre terre, 
Au temps de la clarté comme au temps du declin 
Au soir désespéré comme a I’ aube énivrante, 
Que |’ame finlandaise a joyeuse ou souffrante 
Vaillamment supporté le poids de son destin. 


+ & 


‘¢ Pays des mille lacs, etonnante nature 
Pays de la chanson, de la fidelite 
Havre sur pour nos coeurs par la vie agités, 
Pays des temps passés et des grandeurs futures 
Chasse de tes soucis ton sort de pauvreteé 
Sois libre, sois heureux et fort, d’une ame pure. 


‘¢ Ta fleur dans son bourgeon est encore enfermée 
Mais le jour va monter des larges floraisons : 
Ta clarté, ton espoir, ta gloire a l’horizon, 
Sugiront de ta fleur par notre amour germée 
Et la brise, au ciel bleu portera parfumée 
La chanson de notre Finlande bien aimée ! *” 


It is unnecessary to point out the great difference between this 
national hymn and those of other countries, which are for the most part 
full of war and bloodshed. In this hymn there is only the exalta- 
tion of the idea of the country, in its highest and largest form. 
Throughout Runeberg’s entire work, there is not a single word of hatred 
toward the victorious enemy ; the spirit of tolerance hovers over his most 
passionate, fiery songs. In the best known of his books, “Ensign 


Stal’s Stories,” an epic of the war of 1809, he goes so far as to 


celebrate the courage and loyalty of one of the enemy’s chiefs, General 
Kulneff, who did the greatest harm to Runeberg’s own brothers. The 
long poem ends with these verses :— 
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‘<Tl tira contre nous son glaive redoutable 
Il sema dans nos rangs des deuils incalculables 
Mais pourtant nous |’aimons contre et par dessus tout. 
Son courage et sa foi le rattachent 4 nous, 
Car par dela les liens de drapeau, de patrie, 
Les forts ont en respect leur camaraderie. 


‘¢Hurra! donc pour Kulneff, hurra pour son valeur! 
Nous ne retrouverons plus un coeur comme son coeur, 
Notre sang a coulé par lui, c’est vrai, qu’ importe! 
Dans notre assaut commun sa main fut la plus forte, 
Mais c’ était son devoir et son droit de soldat. 

Et puis n’avions nous pas dans ce sombre combat 
Un but égal au sien et la méme espérance ? 


‘La haine est pour le lache, et pour sa défaillance 
Nous n’avons que mépris, que reproche et qu’ horreur, 
Mais pour qui s’est battu, loyal, avec honneur 
Poussons un fier hourra! joyeux et plein de flamme 
Non pour féter ses coups meurtriers, mais son ame! ! ! ”° 


Those who have suffered and have known the scourge of war will 


understand to what moral height a man must have attained to write such 
lines as these. 


But patriotism is only one aspect, although perhaps the most import- 


ant, of Runeberg’s rich and kindly nature. We must examine his 
purely lyric and sentimental poetry. His early works, in spite of their 
charm, afford only a relative interest. Openly influenced by Tegner, the 
great Swedish poet, and the lyrics of antiquity, Runeberg wrote of very 
delicate things with an impeccable style but he was wholly lacking in 
originality. It was not until later when necessity forced him to accept a 
position as tutor in the country, that, coming in contact with the peasants, 
he was impressed by the strength and beauty of their life. While 
preserving all the rude flavor of the earth in the pictures that he drew, 
Runeberg Kifted his hero even to the sublime, delighted in glorifying the 
simplicity of the peasant, his pious, contented heart, his helpfulness to 
those poorer than himself, and in this way he encouraged their wavering 
energies, and was still the poet, the leader of his people, and a glory and 
benediction to the nation that gave him birth. 

I wish here to quote a few characteristic passages. There are few 
poems more beautiful or more filled with emotion than the short poem, 
« Le Champ de Gaavo,” which I have translated. One must first get 
rid of a certain feeling of monotony in the cantilena which is rather 
displeasing to those who are not familiar with the character of the people 
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of the North. The repetition, the scrupulous replies, seem at first to 
overload the poem, and uselessly make it drag. But we must remember 
that the Scandinavian poetry is sung or repeated generally with a musical 
accompaniment, and the singer is nearly always followed by one who 
repeats his last words as if to inscribe the story more deeply upon the 
attention of the audience and lastly, among the Scandinavians, the 
working of the imagination and of the understanding is, if not slower, at 


least voluntarily delayed. 

In order to believe they must feel certainty, almost absolute certainty, 
and their constant reserve is an attitude of defence against credulity or 
mistake. ‘This serves to explain the slowness and the repetitions which 
shock the people of the South, who are quicker but more superficial. 
And now, having made these few remarks, we may let the poet speak. 


Le CuHamp bE GAAvo. 


‘¢ Tout prés de la lande de Savijarvi habitait 
Gaavo dans sa ferme visitée par la gelée, 
Il cultivait son champ d’un bras vaillant 
Mais attendait du Seigneur qu’ il fructifia. 
Il habitait la avec femme et enfants, 
Mangeait en sueur son pauvre pain avec eux 
Creusait dans son champ des sillons, le soignait et l’ensemencait. 
Quand le printemps vint, la neige fondit sur le champ 
Entraina avec elle la moitié de ses semailles ; 
Quand |’ été vint, la gréle tomba 
Et détruisit l'autre moitié de sa recolte, 
Et a l’automne le froid prit le reste. 
L’épouse de Gaavo s’arrachait les cheveux et disait : 
*Gaavo, Gaavo, vieil oiseau de malheur, 
Prends ton baton, Dieu nous a repoussés, 
Il est dur de mendier, mais il est plus dur de mourir de faim.” 
Gaavo prit la main de sa femme et dit: 
‘Ecoute, Dieu nous éprouve seulement, il ne nous repousse pas. 
Mélange ta farine par moitié d’ écorce, 
Je creuserai le double de sillons 
Et j’espére que Dieu nous donnera la récolte." 


‘¢La femme melangea I’écorce 4 la farine, 
Gaavo creusa le double de sillons 
Et acheta des graines en vendant ses moutons. 


‘¢ Quand le printemps vint, la neige fondit 
Mais n’entraina pas les semailles 
Quant I’ été vint, la gréle tomba 
Et elle n’eleva que la moité des recoltes. 
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Pourtant quand |’automne vint, 

Le froid detriusit ce qui restait. 

Le femme de Gaavo se frappa la poitrine et dit : 
‘Gaavo, Gaavo, vieil oiseau de malheur, 

Laisse nous mourir. Dieu nous a repoussés, 

I] est dur de mourir, mais il est plus dur de vivre.’ 
Gaavo prit la main de sa femme et dit: 

‘Vois, Dieu nous éprouve, mais ne nous repousse pas, 
Mélange deux fois plus d*écorce a ta farine 

Je ferai des sillons deux fois plus profonds 

Et j’espére que Dieu nous donnera la récolte.’ 


‘¢La femme de Gaavo melangea deux fois plus d’écorce 4 la farine, 
Gaavo creusa des sillons deux fois plus profonds 
Et acheta des semences en vendant la vache. 


‘Quand le printemps vint, la neige fondit sur le champ 
Mais n’entraina pas les semences 
Quand I’éte vint la gréle tomba 
Mais laissa la récolte sur pied 
Et aussi a l’automne le froid 
Ne toucha pas aux épis dorés. 


‘‘Alors Gaavo tomba a genoux et dit: 
‘Le Seigneur Dieu éprouve seulement, il ne repousse pas.’ 
Et sa femme tomba a genoux et dit: 
‘Oui, le Seigneur Dieu éprouve seulement, il ne repousse pas,” 
Et pleine de joie, elle dit 4 son vieux mari: 
‘Gaavo, Gaavo, vite a la moisson, 
Il est temps maintenant de vivre des jours heureux, 
I] est temps maintenant de laisser la I’ ecorce, 
Et de cuire du pain de pure farine.’ 


Gaavo prit la main de son épouse et dit: 
‘Femme, il n’y a que celui qui dans la peine 
Ne repousse pas son semblable 

Qui peut supporter I’ épreuve. 

Mélange par moitié |’ écorce ta farine, 

Le champ du woisin a geleé cette nuit!” 


Thus there is mingled with the work of inspiration and of poetry a 
desire for moral influence and in this lies the true character of Rune- 
berg’s genius. History, like nature, is glorified by his touch in a 
resplendant flowering of kindness, devotion, and beauty. And in this 
respect I will quote one other very short passage, delightful in its descrip- 
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tions and sentiment, taken from an idyl entitled “ Hanna.” A common- 
place story, truly, since it is merely the tale of a young girl whose father 


wishes her to marry an old bailiff, but she loves a young man, her 
brother’s comrade, and finally marries him. 


The young girl is relating the death of an old fisherman in the 
neighborhood :— 


‘¢One evening, I was wandering alone upon the river bank, attracted further than 
usual by the sweet scent of the birches and the strange flowers ; at last, quite unexpect- 
edly, I found myself standing near a cabin. 

‘© The boat is drawn up upon the shore, the nets are stretched upon the pegs, the 
old man is at home, I thought, and I wished to bid him good evening before continu- 
ing on my way. Ientered. Lying there upon his bed, all alone, he seemed asleep. 

‘¢ His eyes were sunken and his cheeks were pale. Cold death, I thought to 
myself, has already laid its mark upon his face. Yet, as I carefully drew near to the 
bed, he raised his head as if he recognized me and wished to salute me. Then he 
sat up and asked for a glass of water. I ran to fill the glass at the spring and 
returned to give the water to the dying man. When he had drunk and I, without 
speaking, had withdrawn the cup from his lips with a trembling hand, he spoke. 
‘When you go out,” he said, ‘leave the door open * * * that I may feel once more 
before I die, the fresh coolness of the evening and see the green grass and the waves.” 
Useless as I was, I could not go away and leave this man without help at such a time. 


I opened the door and sat down beside him. The fresh breeze came into the cabin. 


Outside, the sea gulls cried and chased each other along the shore; the gulf was clear 
and there was scarcely a ripple upon the water save the shining circles made by the 


fishes as they played near the surface. Was it a smile that I saw flickering for a 
moment over the fast darkening face? 


Was it a ray of joy or was it merely an illus- 
ion? 


It vanished almost instantly, his head bent forward upon his breast and life 
slipped away with its train ‘of joys and sorrows. I left the cabin, my heart heavy, 
and closed the door, and not until I was outside could I kneel and pray for the repose 
of his soul. The death of this old man did not leave any feeling of sorrow in my 

No, it comes back to me rather as a vision of the lake, when, on a sum- 
mer evening, the breezes have died away, the sun has disappeared in all its glory, and 


the waves, weary of trembling upon one another seem to rest quietly and become 
united, like a vast mirror.”” 


memory, 


Runeberg’s work is not considerable but it possesses before every- 
thing that feature which renders a work classical, the conformity of 
genius to national aspirations. A work, and this, perhaps, may seem a 
paradox, does not become a part of the international literature unless it is 
wholly and openly national. No one was ever more English than 
Shakespeare and no one was ever more Russian than Tolstoi. The 
denationalization of the world, the suppression of the frontiers, the 
dream of a humanity united in speech and character by the fusion of the 
races and the suppression of countries, can only lead to an artistic and 
literary decadence, as certain as it would be deplorable. 
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The tendency to push to extremes centralization and unity is the 
most tiresome error of the present time and if the principle of nationali- 
ties forbidden by Napoleon III., caused this emperor certain political 
mistakes, it is none the less the strongest and most tenable idea of his 
unhappy reign. ‘The progress of humanity can be brought about only 
by decentralization, and the republican principle that brings into action 
the provincial system or that of the confederation of states, assures 
and will always assure the maximum of happiness and prosperity to those 
that practice it. 

Not only does such an organization benefit collectively an intelligent 
division of labor, but it allows of competition, which is only possible in 
a circle proportionally restricted, and lastly, by the necessity imposed 
upon the smaller nationalities to have resource only among themselves, it 
obliges them to determine further each day their own peculiar qualities 
and to bring to light their highest virtues and genius. 

It is a great mistake to believe that cheerful individualities are predes- 
tined to such a degree that their environment has no or only an insensi- 
ble influence upon them. There is a strong correlation between an artist 
and his time, between education, customs, political or social circumstances 
and the artist’s inspiration ; there is almost no example to the contrary. 

If all existing historical documents of a period were to disappear sud- 
denly the literary documents would suffice to recreate the moral and 
political history of the people. 

Thus the work of Runeberg allows us to catch a glimpse of the Fin- 
nish people at the beginning of their upward movement, in the midst of 
their magnificent effort to realize the great hopes of the nation. 

We have surveyed the first two stages, beginning in 1808 with “ The 
Kalevala,” in which we discovered the virtues peculiar to the race, and 
continuing from 1808 until the middle of the nineteenth century, the 
time of Runeberg and the early output of Finnish literature. We must 
now glance over the contemporary authors and judge of the results 
obtained since Runeberg.' 


V. 


The effort made by Runeberg in view of a decisive awakening of 


(1) Ihave wittingly passed over in silence the contemporaries of Runeberg, such as 
Topelius, Cygnacus, and Nervander, not because their work is without value, but 
rather, treating this study of Finnish literature in broad lines and not as a detailed 
history of the principal authors and poets, I am necessarily obliged to limit myself to 
the principal characters, to the representative men of an epoch or of a certain trend of 
thought. 
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the national conscience was destined soon to show its urgent and 
prophetic character. The hour of danger was drawing near, but this 
time the enemy would be confronted by a people conscious of their own 
individuality, united by a tradition which they understood and to which 
they attached themselves. 

The writers and poets who were to come after this great leader, 
understood the nobility and power of their task and followed without 
swerving the social plan that he had laid down for them: to develop, 
through study, the moral virtues inherent in the race, to sing of the native 
land, and to glorify the idea of the country. Here again in the work of 
a certain man, do we find these qualities united. And if I give only the 
name of Juhani Aho and limit my remarks to him alone, I make the 
same reserves that I made just now in favor of Ahrenberg, Lybeck, Adolf 
Paul, Reuter, Helena Westermarck, Zilliacus, Minna Cauth, Reijonen, 
and many others who, indeed, are worthy of more than this simple 
mention. But I cannot pass over in silence another category of con- 
temporary writers, not so great, perhaps, as Juhani Aho, but, like him, 
very typical and interesting because they are not the descendants of some 
family inheritance; they owe nothing to a university education but are 
the result of a century of ethnical development. They are not rare 
orchids, long and anxiously tended in the warm air of a hot-house, but 
lowly field flowers that noone has sowed or watched over, they have 
sprung up because the soil had been rendered fertile by incessant labor. 
I speak of the peasant poets. 

During these last years, Finland has given rise to a great number of 
these poets and to me there is nothing more indicative of the intellect- 
ual development of the race. Until such phenomena are to be found in 
the lowest circles of its population a young people cannot with truth 
pretend to maturity. This is the sign that the permeation has been 
complete and that the great harvest is drawing near. 

One of the most representative of these peasant poets is Pietari 
Paivarinta. Having one day broken his leg, he was for a long time 
forced to stay in bed, and, to occupy the long days, he began to write 
“this life’ The son of an exceedingly poor workman and obliged to 
beg from door to door, he began at twelve years of age to earn his own 
living; he was married at twenty and with his wife, entered domestic 
service until, by dint of saving his money, he was able to buy a small 
field and to build a roughcabin. Then followed poverty and misery ; the 
frost destroyed his poor little harvest. Thanks to his beautiful voice, he 
found a place where he could sing in church. His energetic character 
made him appreciated by his fellow citizens and he was sent as the 
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representative of the village of Landtag. During his political life, he 
became a drunkard and once, under the influence of drink, he struck his 
wife, then, overcome with remorse, he redeemed himself by practising 
total abstinence. 

All this is told in his book. Three leading ideas stand forth clearly. 
The first is an apology for the small husbandry. Divided property 
assures the greatest amount of cultivation to the earth for each one 
struggles desperately in the little field that belongs to him. The second 
is a plea against alcoholism and the third is in praise of married life. 
The presence of a woman at a man’s side in the struggle of life is the 
source of strength and happiness. Like all the peasant poets of Finland, 
Paivarinta is religious and his thoughts upon the duties and acts of life 
are charged with the principles of Christian morality. Love for one’s 
neighbor is the very basis of social acts. Besides Paivarinta, there are 
numerous other poets: Heikki, an old farm hand, Filander, who bought 
and sold plots of ground, Merildinen, the blacksmith, Juhanna Kokko, a 
forester, and Eero Lissala and Otto Tuomi, two peasants. Each one 
has given a most accurate picture of the life of the people and their 
work merits a special essay. 

Juhani Aho, to whom we must now return, started in life as the son of 
a small country parson," he was destined when still very young to 
a liberal career, he studied at the university, and became a journalist. His 
first literary works were faithful and brilliant studies of the life of the 
people. In his narratives, “Quand le Pére Acheta la Lampe” and 
“Le Chemin de Fer,” he portrayed with great cleverness and exactness 
the revolution of the peasants against modern inventions. Later, the 
circle of his observations widened. He took his models from the middle 
class. He produced “La Fille du Pasteur,’ where he draws the picture 
of a young girl, in a well meaning but narrow society, who is weighed 
down by a life utterly devoid of pleasure. A long sojourn in France, 
and the study of our French stylists, gave him the elegance which he 
lacked. 

The Finfanders were, indeed, rather displeased by his sometimes 
violent naturalism, but they could not deny his incomparable talent for 
description. And they were soon to bless this writer whom, for a 
moment, they had repulsed. In the hour of danger, he showed himself 
to be an admirable fighter, bringing all the poetic genius that was in him, 
to the service of his country, upholding, encouraging, and leading his 
compatriots. “Thus, more than half a century distant from each other, 


(1) The Finlanders are all, without exception, Lutheran Protestants. This is one 
of the principal reasons why orthodox Russia persecutes them as she does. 
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at the very moment when their help was most needed, two poets came 
forward to take their place in the first lines of the battle. Victory 
rewarded the efforts of the first, why should she not smile also upon the 
second? And as I write these lines, I think of another poet who has 
gone from us, who also left his novels and his descriptions of social life, 
that he might come to his country’s aid: Emile Zola. As we stand 
before the action of such men, we know better how to appreciate the 
nobility of the literary art; they have extended its horizon. Not only 
have they contributed to enrich the patrimony of the national glory, but 
they have further shown themselves to be as much, if not more, neces- 
sary than the politicians and the chiefs of the army. During the last 
ten years, Juhani Aho has written fifty short stories, keenly emotional 
and idealistic, which, rapidly spreading among the people, have rendered 
them enthusiastic and given them courage in adversity. It is a tempta- 
tion to quote all of them, each one contains so much charm and nobility. 
Perhaps it is true, however, that to appreciate them one must be well 
informed of the slightest events of the contemporary struggle, with which 
they are closely associated by a very transparent symbolism. In “ Le 
Conseil du Fou” (a story of the time of the Inquisition), the author 
alludes to the ordinances concerning the press,—almost all the papers 
have been suppressed on account of their criticisms of Russian politics. 
He describes a heretic who, in spite of torture, will not renounce his 
belief. The court fool advises the executioner to gag him so that he 
cannot protest, but this advice has an effect exactly opposite to what the 
inquisitors had desired. When the people no longer hear him cry, they 
begin to cry out themselves and the punishment falls; wishing to silence 
the voice of a single man, they raised the mighty outcry of the whole 
multitude. 

How touching is the story of the old, dying mother whose son has 
been ordered to collect signatures for the great national address to the 
Czar. The son wishes to remain but the mother tells him to go; she 
has never been able during her life to do anything for her country and 
now she can. The son leaves her and the mother waits anxiously until 
the hour is past when he would have returned had he missed his train, then 
she dies happily. 

How noble is this other story of the old pastor who, when he is 
ordered to read from the pulpit the new decrees that are ruining Finland, 
puts them aside and on Sunday reads to his parishioners the famous 
charta of Alexander I. at Borgo in 1809, in which he swears to bring 
liberty to Finland. 

The Finnish flag has just been suppressed. Nevertheless, Juhani 
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Aho immediately improvised a wonderful poem. The flag was blue and 
white; he writes, “is not the heaven blue, are not the clouds white, the 
lake, too, is it not blue, and the sail of the bark that skims over the lake, 
is white?”’ There is thus a succession of brief poems and short stories, 
simple, almost childishly symbolical, but their influence upon the people 
has been profound. 

The poet knew his people, he knew their persistent idealism, their 
thirst for heroic poetry; why should he not, through the distance of the 
ages, put in force again the miracle of Wainamoinen, who disarmed his 
adversary by the single power of his song? Alas! events have contra- 
dicted his hope. The measures of oppression are daily more exacting 
and more cruel. Finland will soon be no more than a geographical 
expression, but the magnificent efforts of her poets will not have been 
in vain. They have saved the soul of this little people. Russia may 
cut down all her trees even to the smallest bushes, she may tear up the 
young shoots, but, hidden in the earth, the roots are still alive, ready to 
bloom anew when liberty is restored; and I cannot bring this short study 
to a better conclusion than by quoting a beautiful passage from Juhani 
Aho, who is reflecting upon the future of his people :— 


‘Ts not Finland similar to the Greece of former times and is not our people a 
new race of Hellenes ; have we not our archipelago as the Greeks had theirs? Have 
we not struggled, as they struggled, against superior forces, have we not our Ther- 
mopylz, our victory at Salamis, have we not saved the western culture? They had 
their Homer and we have our Kalevala, but our heroes are fighting for a worthier 
cause. 

‘sAgamemnon, Menelaus, and Achilles fought to recapture Helen ; Wainamoinen, 
Ilmarinen, and Lemminkainen struggled to win back the Sampo. The former took a 
city and destroyed it, the latter won the light of the mountain from Pohyola. 

‘¢ The former gained their victory with the sword, the latter with the might of 
the Word, which will some day, perhaps, conquer the whole world. The strength of 
the Greeks did not rest merely in the victory of their weapons, but still more in their 
art, in their literature, and in the increase of their agriculture. 

‘‘And in these things also lies our own strength.”’ 


Truly, the poet is right ; the power of thought surpasses that of arms. 
And faith in a superior ideal of beauty and justice is the only true leaven 
of immortality. 
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MONG the animals which from all time have excited the terror 
or the astonishment of navigators, and, on this account, have 
given rise to most extravagant stories, we find the octopi 

occupying the chief place. These beings have forms so strange, and 
they attain to so great dimensions, that the ignorant do not hesitate to 
put them in the category of ‘Sea Monsters,” which is composed as a 
whole of “horrible beasts.” 

My purpose in writing these lines is simply to make my readers 
change their minds with regard to these beings which are calumniated and 
to show them in quite a different light. Of this family of animals there 
generally is known only a single representative,—the common octopus. 
On account of its ugliness, this poor animal has a deplorable reputation 
and excites, when spoken of, only a feeling of disgust. 

Who, when spending a season at the sea-side, has not turned aside in 
horror as he met on the strand that shapeless, slimy mass, with long, 
reddish arms, covered all over with dangerous looking suckers, dragging 
itself along with great difficulty over the sand? This wretched creature 
is still more hideous when, gasping frightfully and looking like a horrible 


bundle of entrails, it is carried along hanging from the end of a fisher- 
man’s hook! 


In opposition to the generally accepted opinion, and at the risk 
of being accused of a ‘paradoxical cast of mind, I constitute myself the 
advocate of this hopeless case and I mean to demonstrate that, 
acquainted with only a single specimen, people judge but ill of a family in 
which are found animals charming, sociable, delicate, graceful, and 
upon occasion winning in their ways. To subject them all to the feeling 
of disgust inspired by the octopus is tantamount to an unqualified refusal 
to do justice. 

I hasten to admit that this creature is hardly pretty amid the condi- 
tions in which we usually meet it; but (permit me the comparison), 
if in order to judge of the human race you went and examined speci- 
mens of it in a morgue or in a dissecting room, in an asylum for aged 
idiots or in a pathological museum, there is a strong presumption that you 
would form a rather unfavorable opinion of our zsthetics ! 

The case is the same for the octopus. To form an equitable judg- 


Translated by Mr. J. D. M. Ford of Harvard University. 
Copyright, 1903, Frederick A. Richardson, all rights reserved. 
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ment regarding it, you must go and see it at home, in its normal medium, 
watch it move about fearlessly at the bottom of some pool, among the 
rocks on the shore, where it has set up its house in the place in which 
the water is most transparent and pure. 

Again we may observe it in those vast aquariums of the maritime 
Stations, where we may follow its evolutions at our ease, inspire it with 
confidence, and even accustom it to come and take from our hand the 
food that we offer it. Then the spectacle changes and we very soon 
perceive that we have to do with an animal remarkably endowed 
judging from the intellect and the senses that serve it. 

Anatomy teaches us, moreover, that the cephalopods are, among the 
invertebrate animals, the most perfect in every way; their organs are 
more complex and more perfect than those of many vertebrates; their 
brain, in particular, is of a much higher organization than that of all the 
other animals called inferior. They are provided with an admirable eye, 
as complete as that of mammals. This eye has a pupil which is sur- 
rounded with a golden circle, and, changing its expression at every 
moment, can be compared only with the splendidly expressive eye of 
felines. 

If, instead of being untamable and requiring liberty as an indispens- 
able condition of their existence, the cephalopods were capable of living 
in close captivity and of enduring a narrow prison, there is no doubt 
but that long ago they would have replaced in our dwellings,—and how 
advantageously !—the abominable red fish, that imbecillic and mournful 
being which, in the ocean of a glass globe, leads its dull existence with- 
out a glimmer of intelligence. 

To realize what the family of the cephalopods is, we must not limit 
ourselves to the examination of a single one of its members; the octopus 
has numerous allies which differ perceptibly from one another but still 
have a family resemblance and are united by bonds of relationship that 
cannot be denied. Some are fat and others thin; some are graceful and 
elegant; others have a physique that shows to less advantage. Among 
the number are dwarfs and giants, tigers and lambs, hunters and anglers, 
just as in the human race. 

I will not give a lecture on the anatomy of the cephalopods; such a 
lecture would be long, tedious, and inappropriate. Nevertheless, in order 
that the particulars that are going to be set forth may be clearly under- 
stood, it is necessary to indicate in a few words the parts of which one 
of these animals is composed and to state precisely certain essential 
elements of their organization. 


Let us take the common octopus; place the body on its back ina 
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dissecting basin and note its eight large arms fixed on a big, round head, 
which is flanked by two prominent eyes. Fhere hangs underneath a 
globulous body ; a large transverse slit opens into a vast pocket which 
contains the gills, the organs of a very active respiration, into which the 
sea-water can enter in abundance. Above this slit we make out a wide 
but short tube resembling a chimney ; this is the siphon or funnel through 
which the animal sends out again the water that has served for its respi- 
ration. Then, too, this siphon conceals the orifice of a gland which 
secretes an abundant supply of a very fine black liquid, a sort of ink 
which is emitted at the will of the animal. When the octopus quickly 
contracts its pocket in order to empty it, the water filling it is obliged to 
pass, under pressure, through the narrow orifice of the funnel; in this 
way the body is given a more or less quick recoil, according as the animal 
desires to swim more or less rapidly. This is the way that the octopi 
swim backward. 

If the animal, at the moment that it is expelling its water, mingles 
therewith a drop of its ink, it finds itself at once surrounded by an opaque 
cloud which hides it from the view of its enemies. We shall return 
shortly to this point, an interesting one which is unparalleled in the entire 
animal kingdom. 

Now let us examine the eight arms of this octopus; they are pro- 
vided all along their length with a double row of suckers, and they 
converge toward a central orifice which is the mouth. The cephalopods 
use their suckers to defend themselves, to seize the prey upon which they 
mean to feed, and to crawl when they are not swimming. Each sucker 
is a kind of little cup with flattened edges, provided at the bottom with 
a moveable piston. If the animal, having applied its suckers to any 
foreign body, then pulls back the piston that constitutes the end of each 
sucker, a vacuum is produced in each and the adhesive force becomes very 
great. As each arm has a large number of these suckers, often more than a 
hundred, we may conceive the power with which an octopus can fix itself 
on a rock or on another animal, and the danger that there would be for a 
swimmer, if he were surprised by a poulp of a large size. But, happily, 
the octopi are not brave and do not attack man provided he does not 
molest them. 

The octopi also make use of their suckers to introduce little stones 
in between the shells of the shellfish which they wish to devour and 
which are carelessly gaping in the depths of the water. These latter, 
not being able to close their shells again, are easily extracted by the 
hunter who regales himself upon them at his leisure, without running the 
risk of having the end of his arm pinched. 
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Furthermore, still availing himself of his suckers and his arms, the 
poulp throws out of the door of his dwelling the empty shells of the 
shellfish, the mangled carapaces of the crustaceans, or the bones of the 
fish from which he has carefully taken everything edible. And in this 
way he indirectly brings about his own destruction and his gluttony is 
fatal to him. For when one sees in front of a hole in a rock heaps of 
kitchen refuse (recalling from many points of view the kjokkenmiddinger 
of our prehistoric ancestors), one may be certain that the gourmand pro- 
prietor is at home. 

The octopus is a very voracious animal, as is proved by the heap of 
bones which it accumulates, but it seems further to have a gastronomical 
weakness for its own species. In fact, if you put several octopi into the 
same aquarium, distributing food in it every day with such profusion 
that hunger cannot be alleged as an extenuating circumstance, you will 
find that the larger very soon fall upon the smaller and make haste to 
devour them alive. 

But the octopi, in spite of their keen appetite, do not eat everything 
at once, but give some evidence of foresight. They collect provisions for 
days of want, and not infrequently there may be found at the bottom of 
their holes a rather large supply of living shellfish which they hold in 
captivity. And it is not the poorer molluscs that they thus put in their 
larder; they take care to choose only good sized muscles or other deli- 
cate fish for which a gourmand would pay their weight in gold. Perhaps, 
just as we do oysters, these epicureans of the sea fatten up select kinds 
for their gala day consumption. 

The heap of detritus which the octopus has ejected from his cave 
is not yet entirely useless and may, in case of need, still render 
service and, when there is danger, be utilized for protection. If, 
by violence or surprise, you happen to extract from his hole the 
proprietor of the dwelling, he seizes as quickly as possible and by the aid 
of each of his suckers, a remnant of a crab, an empty shell, or a little 
pebble, then winding its arms, thus clothed with this strange armor, about 
its body as about a ball, it lies low; one might call it a hedgehog whose 
quills had been replaced by all sorts of strange substances. In this con- 
dition the animal presents a very curious aspect and quite a little skill is 
required to detect it beneath this harlequin’s cloak which is an almost 
perfect disguise. 


The suckers have no connection with the digestive apparatus and are 
far from being mouths capable of absorbing food. We must, then, rele- 
gate to the category of literary fancies Victor Hugo’s exciting story, 
admirable, doubtless, but impossible scientifically, in which he describes 
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the battle of the octopus and of Gilliatt, the hero of the “ Travailleurs 
de la mer.” This improbable octopus, upon which the poet has 
bestowed extraordinary organs, is wholly the product of his own imagi- 
nation. To be sure, nature offers very strange animals, but no one of 
them presents to the eyes of the astonished zodlogist so surprising an 
assemblage of incongruous characteristics as the cephalopod of which 
the great poet dreamed. 

The mouth is in the centre of the arms. It contains a pair of horny 
mandibles, firm and sharp, hard and black, and very much like the beak 
of a parrot; these, moved by powerful muscles, constitute a redoubt- 
able weapon even for a human being who makes a clumsy attempt to 
catch a large sized octopus. In the larger cephalopods these mandibles 
are as big as the human hand and they can give terrible bites. 

The poulp seizes its prey by means of its suckers; it cuts it up by 
the help of its jaws; then finally, as the bits would still be too large, it 
reduces them to a pulp by means of a very strange revolving grater with 
which the back of its throat is provided. This brief description is quite 
enough to enable us to understand the biological peculiarities of the 
cephalopods; we may now try to follow them in some of their actions 
and in their more advanced and interesting manifestations of intelligence. 
We shall see then the difference between the hideous dead creature of 
which we spoke further back and the active animal whose deeds and move- 
ments are most curious to observe. 

When this octopus is alive, it crouches in a corner of a rock, its 
eyes gleam with a golden light and jut out from its head; they are alert 
and, like two vigilant guardians, keep incessantly on the watch. The 
brightest hues give the colors of the iris to its skin; if any animal 
chances to approach, it bristles all over with papilla, which give it a very 
repulsive aspect, and this so frightens the intruder that it makes all possi- 
ble haste to escape, if it has not been caught already by the suckers of 
the hunter lying in ambush in this retreat. 

When the octopus leaves a place, it lazily stretches its great arms 
out on the ground; its suckers move freely like so many little paws, and 
it then seems to glide along without any apparent contraction among the 
stones and sea-weeds. One would think it a round mass of adders crawl- 
ing about among the sea-plants. 

Certain octopi are of a dark color varying between red and black, 
between brown and violet; others, on the contrary, are a pink color, 


spotted with vermillion, lilac, or carmine. Let us give some passing 
notice to the Eledone muscata of the Mediterranean. Its skin contains 
an enormous number of glandules that secrete musk; its odor is very 
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penetrating and tenacious. This is probably a means of defence with 
which it has been provided. The carnivorous animals of the sea prob- 
ably detest the odor of musk and avoid swallowing a being with such a 
repugnant odor. With chemical treatment this perfumed product may be 
extracted from the skin in rather large quantities. 

The cephalopods with which we have dealt have only eight arms; 
there are those which have ten, two of which are longer than the others 
and are rolled up in a pocket placed above each of the two eyes. If any 
imprudent crustacean happens to pass within reach these two long tenta- 
cles, which unroll with the rapidity of a flash of lightning, harpoon him, 
reduce him to rigidity with their suckers, and then finally bring him to the 
mouth. The parrot mouth very soon breaks him up and the grater 
reduces the fragments to a puree which seems to be greatly enjoyed by 
the hunter, if we may judge by the unmistakable signs of satisfaction that 
he shows. 

To this family of cephalopods belongs a very common animal, yet 
the general public is acquainted with little more than its skeleton. It 
is the cuttlefish (sepia), whose dried bone is given to birds in their cage 
that they may sharpen their beaks on it. This very light bone is nothing 
but a shell which, instead of covering over the skin, as in shellfish of 
the ordinary kind, is concealed under the skin of the back, and serves at 
one and the same time as a skeleton to give solidity to the body and as a 
floater to help it in swimming. 

The living cuttlefish is a very curious animal; it swims, except in 
exceptional cases, by means of a slender, undulating fin, which acts like 
a screw and sweeps all about the body. Its movements are quick and 
graceful; its colors are variegated and variable; it changes its position 
with ease and turns around with agility; its arms are short and thus it 
differs considerably from the octopus. When an attempt is made to 
seize it, it sends, with very disagreeable accuracy, straight into the face 
of its pursuer, a jet of water blackened with a few drops of its ink. It 
lays big black eggs which it attaches in bunches to the marine plants and 
which the fishermen call “sea grapes.” The comparison is not inaccurate, 
especially when the cuttlefish chooses a branch which has fallen into the 
sea with all its leaves and to this attaches its eggs. Aristotle was well 
acquainted with this method of laying eggs, and, several centuries before 
our embryologists, he described the formation of the little cuttlefish, 
which is developed under the shelter of this black skin. He thought 
that the cuttlefish laid white eggs and that by sprinkling them later with 
its ink it gave them this aspect of black grapes. 

There are several ways of fishing for cuttlefish and some of them 
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are rather quaint. In certain regions a bit of cork is used which is 
cut in such a way as to give it approximately the shape of a cuttlefish, 
and a mirror is fixed underneath it so arranged that once it is put in 
the water scintillations may be produced by the movement of the waves. 
Cuttlefish come from afar and let themselves be captured by this snare. In 
other places a female is attached to the shore by means of a string passed 
through a little hole in the rear part of its bone; the males come from 
every place in the neighborhood to console the captive and one has no 
trouble in seizing them. The calamary (the squid) is another type of a 
very common cephalopod. It is a brilliantly colored animal with the 
slender shape of a barbed arrow, and is much sought for in the market- 
places, where it is sold in great quantities. It swims gracefully, waving 
to and fro its caudal fin, which resembles a butterfly’s wing. With 
this appendix it can develop sufficient power to leap out of the water like 
the flying fish and it often lands on the decks of ships. 

Some of these calamaries are more vigorous, are thick-set in their 
form, and are provided with powerful suckers and measure often as 
much as a metre in length. They are found frequently in the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

All cephalopods are not like these which we have described, 
bare-skinned and devoid of protecting organs; there are some that 
endeavor to protect themselves and their young with a shell more or less 
solid. Such is the graceful argonaut; this charming little octopus, bril- 
liant of color, secretes a ribbed shell, elegantly shaped, as thin as paper, 
and of the purest white -color, and in this it floats on the surface of the sea 
or submerges itself, if the waves are agitated. 

The ancients believed that the argonaut raised over the water, like 
masts, two of its arms, and that their thin membraneous ends became trans- 
formed into a pair of delicate sails. Then the wind, filling out these light 
appendices, made the skiff and its gondolier glide over the water. It is 
a pretty fable, but only a fable; the truth is that these flattened arms are 
used by the argonaut for secreting its shell and then for fastening it to 
itself, The shell is only a nest in which the young are developed and 
hatched out, and are thus carried about, protected from inclement weather 
and from the teeth of their numerous enemies, in this delicate cradle 
which the careful mother keeps nestled under her body and which she 
does not abandon for even a moment. 

Another kind of cephalopod, the nautilus, also produces a very pretty 
and bright colored shell, the interior of which is formed of glistening 
mother-of-pearl and is divided off by partitions into successive compart- 
ments. The animal can, at its will, fill them with water or air, and this 
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permits it to submerge itself or to return to the surface with surprising 
agility. The submarine boats that have been made the subject of atten- 
tion for some time past are operated by an analagous system. 

The nautilus is now the only representative of a large family com- 
pletely extinct in our days, that of the ammonites, of which innumerable 
specimens are found in the depths of jurassic and cretaceous earth. It 
is apart from my purpose to give an account of these forms which have 
disappeared and of which, although they existed in large numbers in the 
ancient oceans, we now know only the shell; I content myself with call- 
ing attention to the colossal dimensions to which these animals could 
attain, as well as to the infinite variety of their forms. What a strange 
spectacle the jurassic sea must have presented, when there floated on its 
surface a multitude of these odd and gigantic molluscs whose imposing 
remains are all that we find today. 

In contrast with these beings provided with supple and agile arms 
may be noticed a big, heavy body which is sometimes found on the 
surface of the Atlantic Ocean. It has the general appearance of a big, 
floating cask and its aspect is hardly more elegant. It is reddish, gela- 
tinous, and so soft that it cannot be pulled out of the water without 
breaking into fragments. It floats along inertly, is almost transparent in 
spite of its enormous size, and if it approaches the surface too closely it 
becomes an easy prey for birds. 

All cephalopods have the surface of their bodies dotted with a multi- 
tude of colored points; these little organs, although very minute, are 
none the less very complicated. Thanks to them the animal can modify 
the color of his body, and this constitutes one of the most astonishing 
prerogatives of these molluscs. The apparatus consists of a little drop 
of living colored matter, which can contract or dilate suddenly and then 
assume the shape of a little star. They are called chromatophores and 
are of different colors, black, brown, red, yellow, pink, green, and blue. 
On one and the same animal we find chromatophores having several or 
all of these tints. The result is that if the animal happens to open all 
his yellow chromatophores, for example, he will seem to be wholly of a 
yellow color; if, on the contrary, he closes the yellow and opens the red 
ones, his whole body will become red. These changes of color take 
place very rapidly, often they are instantaneous, and, an essential point, 
they are absolutely subject to the will of the animal. The cephalopod 
is therefore free, not only to take the uniform tint that he pleases, 
but also to give different tints to the various parts of his body ; at his will 
he assumes a spotted or a veined appearance, the most brilliant or the 
dullest of colors. 
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So intimate are the relations between the chromatophores and the 
nerve centres in cephalopods that, if we should sever, at the point where 
it issues from the brain, the nerve which directs the movements of these 
organs, they would immediately become paralyzed, and the cephalo- 
pod would be unable to open them. A curious experiment demonstrates 
still more clearly this connection between the chromatophores and 
the brain. If we sever on only one side the nerve of which I 
have just spoken, the corresponding side of the animal, being instantly 
paralyzed, becomes colorless. On the contrary, the other side on which 
the nerve has been left intact passes alternately through all the shades of 
yellow, red, or black, thus denoting the rage into which this operation,— 
a slight one, for the nerve is at the surface of the skin,—has cast our 
patient. This experiment is a very interesting one, and it is a strange 
sight to see this half red and half white octopus moving in every direction, 
and his contortions and costume remind us of the fools of the court 
of the period of the Renaissance. 

This remarkable faculty of changing color is not found developed to 
so high a degree in any other group of the animal kingdom. It permits 
the cephalopods to hide on the variously colored bottoms over which they 
move and thus to escape the view of their enemies. When they 
crawl over a light yellow sandy bottom strewn with little pebbles, with 
the remains of shellfish, and with sea-weed, they open their yellow chro- 
matophores, and they spot themselves here and there with white, green, 
and black marks, which imitate in a way to deceive everybody the various 
features of the ground, If the animal crawls over a dark colored rock, 
it opens its dark chromatophores and closes the lighter ones. This is 
what is called mimetism, the importance of which from many points of 
view has been demonstrated by Darwin. 

It is by means of these organs, also, that the cephalopods express 
their emotions ; if irritated they bristle, become quite red, and take on a 
most unattractive appearance, but if offered some choice and alluring 
morsel, the agitation in their chromatophores reveals the little thrills of 
pleasure that pass through their skin. 

The play of these organs is often combined with that of the ink 
pocket; let us study this phenomenon in the sepiola. This is a diminu- 
tive cephalopod not exceeding four or five centimetres in length, very 
pretty and quite timid, and provided with fins that resemble the wings of 
a butterfly. When it lies at rest on the sand of an aquarium it assumes, 
thanks to its chromatophores, a tint similar to that of its lodging place; 
it thinks itself well hidden, and, in fact, we can see it only with great 
difficulty ; but, in spite of all its precautions, it is betrayed by its shadow. 
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If now we introduce into the aquarium some other animal, for example, 
a fish, our sepiola perceives the intruder and puts itself on the defensive; 
it seeks to overawe a possible aggressor by an aspect which it tries to 
render frightful; it bristles up and opens its red chromatophores, and it 
rises on the bottom, ready to show its beak, if necessary. The fish 
advances toward it; working its fins, it remains in a fixed position under 
water, in front of the enemy, and then spreading to their full length its 
arms covered with suckers, it puts out its mandibles. At the same time, 
it sets its chromatophores going, and assumes a very terrifying aspect. 
But, as it happens, the fish is animated by decidedly evil intentions; it is 
big and strong and there can be no hope of putting it to rout; the best 
thing to do is to beat a retreat craftily. It is then that the ink pocket 
comes into play. The sepiola sends toward its adversary a jet of water 
charged with black matter, and then it quickly closes all its chromato- 
phores ; at once it becomes colorless and, consequently, invisible. The fish 
darts upon the little cloud of ink, expecting to seize its prey, and while 
it is endeavoring to find its way through the darkness the sepiola has 
pulled in its arms and has made good its escape by backing out. 

So far we have spoken only of cephalopods of very ordinary dimensions, 
not exceeding a metre in length; but, as I have said farther back, there are 
giants as well as the dwarfs. First of all there is the Architeuthis princeps. 
Its tail fin alone is eighty-four centimetres long; the length of the body 
with the head is two metres, eighty-nine centimetres ; two of its arms are 
nine metres; each is fifteen centimetres long and ends in a paddle 
seventy-seven centimetres long. Its weight is estimated at two thousand 
pounds. 

Another cephalopod, the Architeuthis Harveyi, has a total length of 
fifteen metres, seventy-five centimetres; another specimen of the same 
species reached sixteen metres, seventy centimetres; finally, the 
largest specimen that has been measured scientifically exceeded seven- 
teen metres, thirty-five centimetres. Almost all of these big animals live 
on the coasts of Newfoundland, on the Grand Bank, and off of Nova 
Scotia; they have been studied particularly by the learned American 
naturalist, Verrill, who has published very interesting works on these 
strange animals. 

It is no exaggeration, then, to style these beings giants. There are 
almost no animals in nature that surpass in size these cephalopods. 
What an enormous weight they must attain! What an odd and terrify- 
ing sight it must be to see these big red bodies moving their long arms on 
the surface of the water and sending forth with a loud report torrents of 
black ink. Is it not quite natural that the imagination of sailors has been 
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deeply impressed by the sight of such monsters and that in their accounts 
they have improved still more on the dimensions, already so enormous, 
of the monsters with which they met? So it is that we see the natural- 
ists of past ages give in their works astonishing accounts of the misdeeds 
of the great poulp, of the giant octopus, of the kraken, of the great 
sea-serpent. The colossal poulp has been pictured perpetrating an 
abominable massacre of sailors and even destroying their vessels. 

As a curiosity and as a sample of these horrifying descriptions, I call 
to the attention of my readers a plate in a treatise on natural history by 
Denys de Montfort, in 1801, which represents the wreck of a great 
three-master ; both vessel and contents are about to be swallowed bodily 
by an octopus whose arms rise above the mainmast. The picture is as 
amusing as it is horrible; but happily no cephalopod ever caused so ter- 
rible a disaster. Let us hasten to add that, as the author himself acknowl- 
edges, the crime was but merely attempted, and the crew, happy in their 
escape from the mandibles and the grater of the great poulp, deposited in 
the Cathedral of Saint Malo, by way of homage to Saint Thomas, an 
ex-voto painting of the tragedy at which we have been present in imagi- 
nation. 

This giant, however, was of but trifling importance in comparison with 
those whose memorable exploits Pliny and Bishop Pontoppidan have related 
to us. How small those poor little creatures seventeen metres long of 
which we spoke a little while ago would appear beside these monsters! 

Here are a few passages in which these authors narrate some hardly 
veracious facts. Here is one by Pliny :— 


‘¢ A gigantic poulp was reported to have come to the shore of Carthage to plun- 
der the fish-ponds, and to have put the dogs to flight by means of its arms and of the 
roars to which it gave utterance. The head of the animal, which was shown to 
Lucullus, was of the size of a cask of the capacity of fifteen amphorz, and its arms, 
which a man could hardly encircle with his, measured thirty feet in length and had on 
them suckers that could hold an urn of water.”’ 


Here, now, is the story of Pontoppidan :— 


“Out of the waves emerges a vast and uneven surface whose diameter measures 
half a league and whose height often rises thirty feet above the water. In the depres- 
sions due to the unevenness of the surface of the back of the monster there remains 
water in which fish may be seen jumping about. Soon the mounds?and the hills of 
this factitious island rise more abruptly, and, on the inside and the outside, there are 
seen erected, like the horns of a snail, arms more powerful than the mightiest masts of 
the largest vessels. They are strong enough to seize a vessel able to carry a hundred 
cannon, and drag it down into the depths. They stretch out in every direction, 
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intertwine with one another, sink toward the surface of the waves and rise again, and 


they possess as much agility as the arms of any other animal.”’ 


Whatever Pliny and Bishop Pontoppidan may think about the matter, 
and in spite of the votive offering of our Saint Malo sailors, I have a very 
limited degree of confidence in their reports; there is, in fact, no authen- 
tic instance of the destruction by a cephalopod of any vessel, however 
small. At all events we may bathe on our sea-shores without having to 
dread any such encounters, for these giants live only in the deep sea. 

The cephalopods are carnivorous animals, but many of them, ill 
fitted to engage in hunting on a large scale, have to content themselves 
with prey more easily obtained, such as crabs and the shellfish which 
they find in holes in the rocks or while crawling on the bottom. It 
is thus that the common poulp, an indifferently good swimmer, gets 
its food. But those that live in the deep sea, constantly swimming about, 
have to pursue a prey which also swims about and which must 
be seized rapidly as it passes. In them the suckers become redoubtable 
weapons; a circle of horn provided with teeth-like steel reinforces them 
and converts them into a veritable punch. Often one of the teeth pro- 
jects beyond the others and takes the form of a hook, which, in appearance 
and in its use, is a veritable fish-hook. In the large species these hooks 
surpass in strength and in dimensions the hooked claws of the most 
ferocious carnivora such as tigers and lions. In his last cruise to the 
Azores Islands, the Prince of Monaco captured one of these gigantic 
animals, and each of its ten arms had more than a hundred enormous 
talons. 

Certain cephalopods, in order to complete their war-like array, put 
on a rather well arranged coat of mail; a remarkable specimen of these 
animals, attaining a very great size, was also captured by the Prince of 
Monaco. Its cuirass and its hooks did not preserve it, however, from the 
attacks of a monster that was larger and more solid, for it was found in 
the stomach of a sperm whale twenty-two metres long, which, at the 
moment when it was taken, had just breakfasted upon half a dozen of 
these enormous cephalopods, after having bitten off their heads. 

I call to the notice of those of my readers who are fond of stirring 
accounts of great hunting expeditions the article recently published in 
the “Nouvelle Revue” by the Prince of Monaco. In it they will find 
a harrowing description of the death struggle of a sperm whale and the 
dramatic stages of its capture; they will learn with pleasure of the scien- 
tific results of importance that were obtained by this catch and of the 
curious cephalopods, entirely unknown hitherto, found by the Prince in the 
stomach of the sperm whale, which, moreover, bore on its skin the deep 
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imprints of the sharp suckers of the octopi with which it had done battle. 

Among octopi, as among human beings, there are those who do not care 
for the fatiguing pleasures of the chase. There are people and there are 
octopi of a more modest and more easy-going disposition, who prefer the 
thrilling delights, so to speak, of angling. A man will sit down and often 
fall asleep on the bank of a river; the poulp will float along on his back, 
calmly following the current. This fisher, a devotee, as you may see, of 
the dolce far niente, is very pretty and quite diminutive; its body hardly 
exceeds fifteen to twenty centimetres in length; it is remarkably trans- 
parent, and its whole body is brightly tinted by an azure color with 
shades of pink and mother-of-pearl; one might think that it had come 
out of some artistic glass factory of Venice. When it is swimming, it 
is almost invisible, so well does it blend with the blue of the water of the 
sea. This frail and delicate swimmer is provided with two long, slender 
tentacles, which have at their end a whole series of little fish-hooks. 
This is its fish-line. To attract the little animals that it seeks to capture, 
it causes to scintillate, by the help of its chromatophores, the little silvery 
pellets that are arranged all along its arms; each of these pellets is flanked 
by an invisible sucker, armed with sharp hooks, which seizes the unwary 
intruder as he comes to snap at one of the bright pellets. 

But our fisherman is not content with his line, he fishes also with a 
net. All along his tentacles are distributed tufts of sticky filaments, inter- 
woven one with another, constantly moving about in the water, and these 
entangle and catch the little crustaceans and the minute fish which the 
bright pellets have attracted within the radius of the tentacles. From 
time to time our animal, thinking its catch sufficient and that its nets are 
properly stocked, carries the tentacles one by one to its mouth and care- 
fully picks them over with the tips of its lips. 

All the cephalopods do not live, like the one that we have just seen, 
on the surface of the sea and in broad daylight. There are some which, 
preferring the darkness, pass the day in holes in the rocks and only come 
out of them in the evening or at night. There are others which 
live under the water, at a moderate depth where the light is greatly 
attenuated and where the blue color prevails. Finally, certain of them 
never leave a depth of several hundreds and even several thousands of 
metres, and they know nothing of the light of the sun. Nevertheless they 
have very big and very well formed eyes. We must conclude, then, that 
in these frightful depths the night is not as densely dark as one might 
think, for in that case their eyes would be of no use and it is contrary to 
the laws of nature to develop useless organs. 

We have the proof that in the absolute darkness of great sub- 
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marine depths, a multitude of beings which, on the coast, emit no light, 
become brightly phosphorescent and illumine the bottom of the ocean, 
shedding around about them a brilliant light. We have seen them after 
they have been brought up from their gloomy abode by the dredging 
machines still sparkling with green and blue flashes on the deck of the ship, 

The cephalopods of great depths show the same peculiarity; many 
of them possess numerous and well perfected organs productive of light, 
which are lacking in the shore and the pelagic species. 

In the month of September there is caught in the deep water of the 
open sea opposite Nice, at a distance of about one thousand metres, a 
strange cephalopod; its arms are bound together by membranes of a 
deep red color, and its body is strewn all over with fine blue spots, which 
are nothing but luminous organs. Verany is the only naturalist who has 
had the good fortune to see these animals alive, and this is his description 
of the capture of one of them :— 


‘<I was called by a fisherman who showed me one clinging to the net ; I had it 
taken and thrown into a bucket of water. It was at this moment that I enjoyed the 
marvelous spectacle of the brilliant points that adorn the skin of this cephalopod, 
already so remarkable for its form; it was now the lustre of the sapphire that dazzled 
me ; now the opaline tints of the topaz that made it most remarkable ; and again these 
two rich colors blended together their splendid rays. During the night, the opaline 
points emitted a phosphorescent gleam, which makes this mollusc one of the most 
brilliant productions of nature.”’ 


Verany’s description is perhaps a little too rhetorical, but it is strictly 
true and in accord with what is shown by the dissection of these organs 
of light. It would take too long to explain their structure, and | cannot 
better convey an idea of it than by comparing it to a bicycle lantern with 
its focus of light, its silvered reflector, and its converging lens. The 
animal has at least a hundred of these little lanterns. Picture to yourself 
in imagination the fantastic appearance of this animal, as it steers its way 
about, like a meteor flashing at night, through the dense and absolute 
blackness of the sea-depths. 

Some cephalopods show, also, a little piece of apparatus which is 
truly singular; it is a kind of eye intended, not for the perception of rays 
of light, but rather of rays of heat; it is, so to speak, a portable ther- 
mometer which gives to its owner, at every moment, precise information 
with regard to the temperature of the sea in which it is swimming. 

The few peculiarities that have just been set forth with regard to the 
structure and the habits of cephalopods prove that if these animals are of 
the greatest interest for the naturalist, they also deserve to attract our 
attention from other points of view. 
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In the markets of the greater part of the maritime towns throughout 
the world are found cuttlefish, calamaries, and eledones, and of these there 
is a large consumption for kitchen use. The common octopus, much 
tougher, is much less highly esteemed, and only occasionally are poor 
people seen to fish for it and eat it without any extensive preparation, not, 
however, without having beaten it well with a heavy cudgel in order to 
make it more tender. It is also said, but let us hope that it is a horrible 
calumny, that the delicious canned lobster which is given a good place on 
our tables is adulterated with bits of the arms of the octopus. 

In Newfoundland there is caught in abundance another kind of 
calamary, which the fishers use as bait in catching codfish. To take them, 
there is attached to the end of a line a whole bundle of fish-hooks sur- 
mounted by a bit of lead painted red. The calamaries dart at this decoy, 
and, as the line is in constant movement, the hooks catch them by any 
part of their body. 

These animals abound so in these regions that often, after violent 
tempests, the sea throws them up in great quantities along the coast of 
Newfoundland. In certain countries, as in Greece, in Portugal, and in 
Tunis, octopi are dried or salted; in Japan and in China they are smoked, 
and, thus prepared, they are the object of an extensive trade. 

In Polynesia and in New Caledonia the natives eat the flesh of the 
nautilus and get the very fine mother-of-pearl of its shell. On the latter 
they execute pretty engravings; they also make cups of it and imitation 
cameos, as well as little trinkets not lacking in elegance. 

I shall probably surprise many persons by telling them that ambergris, 
one of the choicest and most exquisite of perfumes, which often brings 
a very high price, is nothing but the residuum of the digestion of sperm 
whales, which feed almost exclusively upon cephalopods. The musk, 
whose presence we have ascertained in the skin of eledones, while 
passing through this strange laboratory undergoes a transformation and is 
made into ambergris. I am very sorry to be obliged to say, out of 
respect for the truth, that this delicate perfume is nothing but a common 
coprolite, an intestinal calculus of the sperm whale! Pieces of this 
substance are found floating on the surface of the sea, and fishermen seek 
carefully for it in the intestines of the cetacea that they cut up; they 
sometimes take several thousand francs’ worth of it out of the intestines 
of a single sperm whale. 

In spite of their reputation of being ugly creatures, the cephalopods 
have furnished inspiration to the artists not only of antiquity but also of 
our own days. On a large number of Greek coins are found reliefs of 
cephalopods, often reproduced with so much exactness that it is possible 
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to recognize the genus and even the species. The common poulp is 
seen on the coins of Croton, of Messana, and of Dikaia in Chalcis, as the 
chief ornament; on coins of Taras, of Poseidonia, of Argos, and of 
Amphiocikon, as an accessory ornament. The eledone figures are on a 
Hellenic coin, and on another Greek medal is seen Taras on the dolphin, 
holding a poulp in the right hand. 

Certain gems of the museum of the Louvre and of the British 
Museum or of other great collections also show us cephalopods entirely 
recognizable; in the time of Alcibiades and of Pericles the Grecian 
beauties adorned themselves with miniatures of poulps. 

Since the undeniable masters of taste in antiquity did not hesitate to 
adorn their wives with jewels of which the octopus formed the chief 
ornament, we may boldly conclude that the octopus is not an ugly beast, 
if one knows how to regard it. Moreover, in nature nothing is ugly ; 
everything is beautiful for him who frees himself from the absurd 
prejudices still rife. It is from study that the artist derives his freshest 
inspiration and the naturalist his purest satisfaction. 






































A SOCIALISTIC CONTENTION 


JOHN GRAHAM BROOKS 
CAMBRIDGE 


CHILD’S inquiry which is quoted at Hull House raises one of 
the most troublesome of all difficulties in the theory and prac- 
tice of the social question, “ Who can be good without any 

back yard?” There is a dignified and very stubborn theory that the 
back yard has little to do with goodness. Some inherent personal quality, 
according to this view, determines our destiny. Whether this quality 
mature in a rookery or in a palace, it will, after its nature, come to its 
own. The back yard will neither help nor hinder. 

I heard long since a lecture by the artist, Whistler, called “* Ten 
O’clock.” The thesis was that genius in art is independent of all back 
yards. If the divine sensitiveness to beauty once take possession, it will 
find avenues to express itself. The dullest age cannot quench it. The 
meanest upbringing cannot long hold it in check. The artist will thrive 
in poverty as in luxury. A dreary and commonplace generation cannot 
defeat him. Whether the childhood is happy or miserable will count for 
little. Once the talent is here in any age or place, it will mould the 
unhappiest events and make them tributary to its own destiny. Circum- 
stance is nothing if the careless deities once grant the gift. 

In Taine’s “ Philosophy of Art,” the reader may find the exact 
opposite of Mr. Whistler’s views put with the learning of an historian 
as well as with an artist’s skill. With Taine, the difference is infinite, 
whether the man be born here or there, in an age of machine production 
or in the cingue cento. The gloom over the figures of Rembrandt is but 
the reflection of the sombre sky under which the great master painted. 
The flame on Titian’s canvas mirrors the light in which he lived. The 
splendor of raiment in Van Dyck’s pictures would have been impossible 
but for the condition of eastern commerce in his time. Give Taine a 
certain setting of external media, climate, industry, custom, and he 
returns the result in character, as if character were a product of that 
into which it happened to be born." 

To get the artist or even a special kind of artist, 


‘«Une certaine température morale est nécessaire pour que certains talents se 
développent; si elle manque, ils avortent. Par suite, la température changeant, 


(1) See his account of this art from Hubert van Dyck to Quentin Massys, vol. ii., 
chapter i. Again, the effect of external conditions on Greek sculpture, vol. ii., page 
102, 
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l’espéce des talents changera ; si elle devient contraire, l’espéce des talents deviendra 
contraire et, en général, on pourra concevoir la température morale comme faisant 
un choix entre les différentes espéces de talents, ne laissant se développer que telle ou 
telle espéce, excluant plus ou moins compléetement les autres. C'est par un mécanisme 
de cette sorte que vous voyez, en certains temps et en certains pays, se développer dans 
les écoles tantét le sentiment de l’idéal, tantét celui du réel, tantdt celui du dessin, 
tantét celui de la couleur.”’ 


Professor M’Kechnie, a teacher of law and history in the University 
of Glasgow, writes in his “State and the Individual ”:— 


‘It is difficult to resist the conclusion that the conduct of governments, whether 
in acting or in letting alone, is largely responsible for the existence, or at any rate, the 
distribution, of most of the suffering that exists in the world.”’ 


It would be easy to give a list of weighty names of those who take 
their stand with Whistler as against Taine in this dispute. Just as easy 
would it be to fill out as long a list of those who side with Taine. 

Mazzini shows, for example, that he sympathizes with Taine :— 


‘For the people there is but one thing certain,—their own misery. As for the 
moralists, the philosophical writers, who would begin with transforming the inward 
man—they forget that the laboring man, who works fourteen or sixteen hours a day 
for a bare subsistence, with no security for the morrow’s existence but the labor of his 
hands, has not time to read and reflect ;—he drinks and sleeps.*’ 


In the same spirit Macaulay urges that free and popular institutions 
will create great qualities. On the other hand, Ruskin accepts Carlyle’s 
teaching, that the temper of the artist is 


‘‘not a teachable or gainable thing, but the expression of the mind of a God-made 
great man: that, teach or preach or labor as you will, everlasting difference is set 
between one’s capacity and another’s, and this God-given supremacy is a priceless 
thing, always just as rare in the world at one time as another.”” 


Ruskin maintains that all effectual advancement toward this true felic- 
ity of the human race must be by individual, not public effort. Ruskin 
never quite freed himself from Carlyle’s estimate of our poor humanity 
as a “rotten multitudinous canaille” that would not recognize the great 
man when the wayward gods created him. 

The artist-poet, Morris, called himself a follower of Ruskin, but the 
pupil tells us that years of hard work with common men led him to see 
little hope for art or for sweeter life until social conditions were trans- 
formed. Here one sees a purely collectivist sympathy aroused by the 
conviction that both art and sweeter life depend largely upon enveloping 
circumstance. 
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There is, perhaps, no more fundamental contention in socialism than 
this. At first blush it appears puerile to seek labored proofs of the 
merits of this dispute. To the practical instinct, it is at best a quibble. 
«‘ Character is of course important, so also are favorable circumstances.” 
Like many a decision of common experience, there is a kind of final 
truth about this, upon which churches, charities, and legislators (forced 
to take things in the rough), unfortunately act. The student, however, 
must qualify and make distinctions. He sees that the social question is 
perpetually confused by conflicting notions on this issue. He sees that 
no discussion can take him far until some attempt is made to weigh 


> 


“character” against “circumstance.” [ have rarely heard a debate 
between one who thought himself an individualist and one who claimed 
to be a socialist that did not, at bottom, turn upon the inquiry about the 
relative importance of man’s character and that of his surroundings. 
The dispute is as old as human thought, and people will doubtless quarrel 
over it as long as diversities of temperament continue in the race. 
Attempts to secure social and labor legislation are troubled by the same 
antagonisms. One insists that the external changes proposed by the bill 
in hand will be useless because they cannot affect character. Another 
is confident that character has no chance until the outward changes have 
taken place. 


An instructed worker in social settlements tells me :— 


‘It’s not much good if the heads of the various houses once get bitten with 
socialism. Then I find them always acting on the assumption that if they can create 
some new device—bath-house, local library, art industry—and induce the city later to 
carry it on, they have fulfilled their highest function. These changes do not make 
character at all. The only good settlements do is through personal and individual 
contact ; but very few of these associations are content with that and so seem to me 
to be wasting their energies.”” 


I asked this critic why, from his own point of view, these same 
creations,—penny savings, baths, libraries, clubs,—may not be considered 
as so many means of enlarging and systematizing that personal contact 
which appears to him so primary. The inquiry did not move him from 
his position. Said he :— 


‘© No, once get that illusion into the mind, that externals of any sort are greatly 
important and straightway your hold as character-maker is gone. Every one of these 
fine and showy alterations is sure to call off the attention from the one task. With 
these so much in mind you will weaken character, not strengthen it.”” 


He who believes the evil to be primarily one of character, is likely 
to oppose the interference of any law, and to think lightly of external 
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changes. I asked a coal operator during the recent strike, why the 
employers did not obey the state law and pay the miners once a fort- 
night instead of once a month. He said, “¢ Yes, that’s the law, but it’s 
a bad one. The miners have so little self-control that if they get their 
pay in small amounts, they waste it for rum at the ‘speak easy.’” Such 
laws, he felt, were useless until the miners and their wives ‘“‘got more 
character.” One holding the opposite view would insist that self-control 
grows by exercise. How the miner spends his money is his business. If 
he is ever to learn prudence and forethought, it must be by exercising his 
own judgment. If the law compel the employer to throw upon the 
miner the responsibility of using his wages as seems to him best, this 
may prove to be one agency for the miner’s training. 

During the tenement house agitation in New York, a clever lawyer, 
pleading for owners of low class tenements, maintained that ‘ with 
this class of tenants no improvement in housing was worth while because 
they were so filthy. Paint and whitewash as much as you like,” he said, 
“and they will daub everything over within a fortnight.” If proper 
sanitary appliances were put in, they would not use them. These ten- 
ants, according to the lawyer, were a bad lot for whom new surroundings 
could do nothing. They must first get decent habits and then it might 
be feasible to trust them in cleanlier quarters. 

The reply to this has been the same :— 


You will not get the instincts of cleanliness as long as tenants are left in filth. 
What you call ‘¢character’’ will remain squalid if it habitually livesin squalor. A 
rare few will have qualities that find the filth unbearable. These will escape, but the 
mass will remain a bad lot as long as their lot is bad. ‘The socialist of every shade 
urges that all talk of character first is cant. First knock your shabby tenement to 
pieces. First give tolerable housing, and then the virtues, from which character is 
made, begin to grow. 


One learns among these social questions that nothing is so practical 
as atheory. One of our most conscientious “ single taxers”’ refuses to 


help in tenement house reform, “ because better homes for workingmen are 


useless under our present vicious tax system. Replace this chaos by the 
single tax and the evil of over-crowding and bad tenements passes away 
forever.” The theory of Mr. George, strictly construed, makes this 
attitude consistent and unanswerable. 

A socialist commenting in Chicago upon Mr. Stead’s terrible arraign- 
ment of female prostitution in that city, says :— 


‘*When will the fools learn that prostitution is a necessity of our wage system ? 
If they will have capitalism and the kind of family it makes, they must have prostitu- 
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tion. The well dressed thieves could not otherwise protect their own wives and 
daughters.”” 


If this critic’s theory is true, his conclusion is true. If the private 
appropriation of rent, interest, and profits, creates a sex slavery,—a com- 
mercial monogamy on one side and a prostitute class on the other,—he 
was right in saying ‘“* Your houses of refuge are nothing but places where 
these wretched victims recuperate for their calling. No such institutions 
can touch the disease which is in our social system.” 

Alfred de Musset sides in this with the socialist. The young girl’s 
fall is not because of native frailty, but from the circumstance of sur- 
rounding misery :— 


‘Thou Poverty, art the Courtesan ! 
‘ Tis thou who throwest to this bed of lust 
This child whom Greece had given to Diana ! 
Thy voice it was that whistled with the wind, 
That through the mother’s draughty tenement came 
And to the starving, sleepless woman whispered : 
‘Virgin and fair thy daughter is—then sell her.” 
Thy gaunt hand washed her for this festival 
As men wash corpses for their winding sheets. 


‘sAlas ! who knows what fate she might have had 
Had she not wanted bread ! 
—her immolation 
Is caused by misery and not by sin ”’ 


To trace this special evil not to hidden inclination but to lack of 
bread, a mean home, or scant and fitful wages, forces those who hold 
such views to look to a very different order of remedies. As theories of 
environment vary, so varies every conception of social remedies. 

When George Jacob Holyoke, still young, was groping his way 
toward some service that could enlist his enthusiasm, he fell upon a 
passage from Coleridge which runs thus :— 


‘‘Accustomed to regard all the affairs of men as a process, they never hurry and 
they never pause. Theirs is not a twilight of political knowledge which gives just 
light enough to place one foot before the other ; as they advance the scene still opens 
upon them. Convinced that vice originates not in the man, but in the surrounding 
circumstances,—not in the heart but in the understanding,—they are hopeless concern- 
ing no one. By endeavoring to alter the circumstances they would remove, or by 
strengthening the intellect, disarm temptation. 


we, 


Holyoke says that these words describe the class of socialists of which 


(1) Sixty Years of an Agitator’s Life, vol. 1., p. 49. 
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Owen was the founder. The passage so stirred him that he sought out 
Owen with the result that a new purpose was given to his life. 

He who is convinced that the “social system” is so awry that it 
inevitably breeds poverty, intemperance, licentiousness, and crime, will be 
impatient with every effort to cope with these evils except through 
changes in the social order. 

If Henry George is right in holding that the private ownership of 
land is the mother root of all our woes, it is valid for him to write such 
sentences as these, ““ Human progress is not the improvement of human 
nature. The advances which make for civilization are not secure in 
the constitution of man, but in the constitution of society.” In his 
chapter on the “Central Truth,” he says the evils “spring solely from 
social maladjustments which ignore natural laws.” The remedy is, 
simply let the community take the rent, then inspiring opportunity will 
so stir the race to eager work that, in his own words, “ we shall abolish 
poverty; tame the ruthless passions of greed; dry up the springs of vice 
and misery; light in dark places the lamp of knowledge; give new vigor 
to invention and a fresh impulse to discovery ; substitute political strength 
for political weakness; and make tyranny and anarchy impossible.” 

Upon less fervid hopes, but upon the same kind of hope, all those 
are now building who look to various forms of social legislation and 
industrial experiment to invigorate and beautify our common life. We 
are not likely to estimate this hope justly unless, at the threshold of 
inquiry, we face the rather chilling facts of a long experience. 

Those who are cheered by the hope that new politics, new laws, a 
new social and industrial system will give us a worthier race, are met by 
two apparent discouragements. These appear first,—in the actual history 
of political, legal, and institutional changes that have already been tried; 
and second,—in the conclusions of many of the ablest scientific teachers. 

In the long record of reforms, political, legal, institutional, it is 
undeniable that race character has been considerably modified, but hopes 
and expectations have, in almost every case, so far outrun achievement 
that disappointment follows like a shadow upon most of the great enthus- 
iasms. We read the hopes of men like Charles Sumner for negro 
suffrage; of the eager confidence of Richard Cobden that free trade 
would rapidly change the race so that wars would be impossible, or we 
read of Mill’s noble optimism in his discussion of politics. In each 
instance, the result, as it stands written in present events, is meagre 
enough. 

In the France of 1789, there was an ecstacy of belief that the 
people would acquire quickly the nobler virtues if only the heavy weight 
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of institutions, laws, traditions was swept away. Never were these 
externals so knocked about; never were laws and traditions more thor- 
oughly remodeled. The legislators were honest in believing that abun- 
dance and felicity could be voted into existence. Amidst all the disputing 
about this great event, few will question that the havoc with the past and 
a whole new world of social and legal programs left the French habits 
and character almost untouched. All the ruin of hated institutions, all 
the dreams that passed into new constitutions, scarcely moved what was 
deepest in the temperament and qualities of the race. 

Thus one by one the long list of reforms and social experiments to 

change mechanism and circumstance, if judged with sympathy and yet 
with critical discrimination, are seen to have accomplished immeasurably 
less than was expected. 
’ in all its forms 
the same sober word has to be spoken. The controlling impulse of 
private gain, the passion to circumvent one’s rival and get the best of the 
bargain, are found to be so ingrained in the mass of men and women 
that they respond with infinite slowness to every business method that 
asks some sacrifice of immediate interests. This slowness of response 
does not, of course, discredit a single attempt to replace the sordid brutal- 
ities of competition by motives and social activities that accord with 
honor and good will to all. It is our only hope that such efforts are 
gradually proving the strength of processes that join men through their 
more generous qualities and not so largely through their greeds and sus- 
picions. This tardy -yielding to social motives does, however, furnish 
the best of reasons for avoiding illusions about race progress. It prompts 
us to listen to every stricture that the economic individualist or the biol- 
ogist can suggest. 

It is a stern lesson that, in greater or less degree, is true of other and 
very different reforms for which men have cherished the most ardent 
hopes. Representative government, popular education, universal suffrage, 
were thought, as men looked forward to them, to hold the secret of social 
regeneration. ‘The service each has rendered counts for progress, but it 
has grown painfully clear that the real character of the people has been 
but slightly modified by our form of government, our free schools, or our 
suffrage. 


Of profit sharing, labor colonies, and “ patronage’ 


In its own dialect science seemed to repeat this, with ominous 
warnings against benevolent intentions to save the weak. An English 
professor of psychology, Haycraft, leaves us in no doubt as to what this 
means. No fussing with circumstance can greatly help. ‘Selection is 
the race changer.”” Advantage depends “upon inborn peculiarity. The 
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action of healthy surroundings will never by itself produce a robust out 
of a feeble race. Although we may improve an individual during his 
or her lifetime, both in physical capacity, in mental and moral power, 
this improvement is not transmitted in appreciable degree to the off- 
spring who have therefore to begin again in their lives just where their 
parents began in theirs. | With this non-inheritance of personally 
acquired characteristics, the work of individual improvement has to 
begin again in each generation, for the gained ground is always lost.” 

This means that all our efforts for the good of mankind will be of no 
avail unless selective agencies are maintained. It is because we are not 
yet brave enough to apply the remedy, that Professor Haycraft writes, 
“It is quite possible, therefore, that even under the present conditions of 
better hygienic education and moral teaching, the race may be deteriorat- 
ing, and, indeed, from the biological standpoint, there is every reason to 
suppose that it is.” 

In this long quarrel over outer and inner forces, much is made of 
genius by those who attribute little to external happenings. Francis 
Galton says, “If the eminent men of any period, had been changed when 
babies, a very fair proportion of those who survived and retained their 
health up to fifty years of age would, notwithstanding their altered circum- 
stances, have risen to eminence.”’ He cites Lord Brougham as one that 
no “combination of circumstances could have kept in obscurity.” It 
may well be that one of such fibre would stand against a world of dis- 
couragements. But is any one to believe that if Lord Brougham’s child- 
hood and youth had been spent in a London or New York slum, it would 
not have left the profoundest mark upon his character? If his child life 
had been spent where Richard Croker has spent his, distinction might 
still have been won, but what kind of distinction? Croker, too, has 
avoided obscurity. That Lord Brougham would have been anything like 
the man he was, had he grown to manhood in the conditions of Croker’s 
youth, is scarcely credible. 

The opinion of one who has no biological equipment is of so slight 
value upon this point that I have submitted this case of the English 
statesman to men whose life has been spent in such studies. They differ 
about it as radically and as confidently as learned specialists are wont to 
differ about most subjects of discussion. Galton’s position is not thought 
safe by some of these specialists even as applied to illustrious talent. 

Genius offers a dazzling illustration. Was not D’Alambert a puny 
foundling, lodged by rough chance with an ignorant glazier’s wife? Did 
he not in spite of every discouragement force his way to greatness and 


(1) Darwinism and Race Progress. 
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distinction? This is the kind of proof often given to show that environ- 
ment is of slight account; that some mystery of inherited energy will 
find its way through every besetment of disheartening circumstance. If 
genius succeed it becomes known, but of the genius that succumbs, no 
evidence can be given. 

So far as the social question is kept in view, this perplexity of the 
‘God-given great man” need not disturb us. The whole bearing of 
circumstance upon average human weakness cannot be determined by 
selected histories of men like Lincoln and Henry Brougham. Men are 
the creatures of circumstance in proportion as they are weak and 
ignorant. In the savage and barbarous state external influences almost 
wholly control human destiny. With every step in knowledge and civili- 
zation the race casts off some link of the chain that binds it. Fire, 
clothing, shelter, and more effective arms, have each left him less a slave 
to environment. The ignorance of many a small farmer leaves him still 
half a slave. To know and to practice what agricultural science is now 
urging upon him would free him from many tyrannies; his margin of 
“dead land,” the parasites that waste his grain, undrained soils, are all 
environments that tend to beat him in the struggle. The measure of his 
ignorance measures his subjection to circumstance. Science, invention, 
and wiser methods of instruction will augment this inward power over 
outward limitations for the race, as they now do for the favored individual. 

The chief purpose of these illustrations is not to recommend either 
this or that measure of reform. It is first to show the immediate practi- 
cal consequences that .are involved in the degree of emphasis we put 
upon character or upon circumstance. All will claim that character is 
supreme as a desired end, but through what ways and means are we to 
get this character? Is it to be said, ‘first make the man what he ought 
to be and then circumstance, institutions, economic environment, politics, 
will shape themselves nobly after the noble man”? A plucky and 
admirable fighter for cleaner city life in Chicago, told me ‘“‘ There is no 
use until we get citizens to understand that we have one very simple 
duty before us: that of putting certain good men in office. Everything 
that calls off the attention from that, postpones the victory. Adminis- 
tration is nothing, public ownership is nothing, the franchises are unim- 
portant until we can get honorable and capable men in office and keep 
them there.” 

There is a truth so vital and enduring in this statement that one 
shrinks from admitting counter evidence. ‘The tendency to seek the 
cure in a new statute, in some shifting of administrative machinery with- 
out thought of the men who must enforce the statute and manipulate the 
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machinery, is so all pervasive, as to constitute an alarming peril in 
modern society. It is because this illusion is so obstinate among us, 
that one hesitates before anything that seems to sanction it. 

To substitute any outward change for honest personal force must be 
written down as the easiest and stupidest step in social politics. Every- 
thing, therefore, that this gentleman says about getting honor and capacity 
into positions of trust is to be accepted and tenaciously clung to. Only 
when we are clear upon this point, is it quite safe to make the appeal 
to environment and ask what aid it may bring to further the reign of 
Sagacious and trustworthy officials. None refuse consent to this, that 
the best life is the end of all striving; to get society under the control of 
this best life is the ideal of politics, but over the ways to reach this goal, 
the differences in opinion are so vehement as to throw men into jarring 
factions. One who felt the full power of economic forces over men and 
events in a city like Chicago, would be quick to say, “ Until this environ- 
ment of industrial pressure is reckoned with, you cannot get and per- 
manently keep the best and most disinterested men in power. Leave 
the great franchises in private hands, with public regulation so slight that 
adroit attorneys and a skilled lobby can secure all real power to the 
corporation, what chance, it will be asked, have the citizens of being 
represented by a fearless leadership that always shall stand first for public 
interest, and for private interests only so far as these harmonize with the 
general welfare? To improve manhood and keep its best examples 
where their influence shall be for the good of the common wealth rather 
than for particular wealth, may require as much solicitude for the con- 
ditions within which men live and act, as for the man himself. It is not 
a problem of character alone, but character in relation to the strongest 
forces that surround it and are a part of it. There is much to justify the 
socialist when he says, ‘ If you wait for character, the reforms that we 
need most can be indefinitely prorogued.” 

When Mrs. Stetson’s ‘* Neolithic Man” prophesied before his primi- 
tive friends a fairer social future, 


‘«¢ They all rose up in fury 
Against their boastful friend ; 
For prehistoric patience 
Cometh quickly to an end. 
Said one: ‘This is chimerical ! 
Utopian! Absurd !° 
Said another: ‘What a stupid life ! 
Too dull, upon my word !° 
Cried all: ‘Before such things can come, 
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You idiotic child, 
You must alter Human Nature.’ 

And they all sat back and smiled. 
It was a clinching argument 

To the Neolithic mind.”’ 


If, as all concede, great achievements in social betterment are possi- 
ble only as human nature is improved, it is fair to add that this stronger 
and less selfish humanity is more certain to emerge if the environment is 
so changed that the better social instincts are encouraged. 

The legislative, educational, and industrial changes that are seen to be 
necessary to make the struggle for existence in the labor world easier and 
fairer can have no other theory to act upon, than that environment is a 
permanent factor. It is justly assumed that the possibilities of character 
are unknown until environment has been made favorable to function. 
From this point of view there is no exclusion of inner force or outer 
circumstance. Both are vital to the whole which constitutes our problem. 
It will forever be the test of practical wisdom to decide, at a given time 
and place, which needs the more attention. One may even grant that 
inborn qualities of character are primary and of greater moment, and 
still lay urgent stress, for practical purposes, upon the necessity of chang- 
ing circumstances. For practical considerations no further claim need 
be made. Though the very weight of nature be in ‘the inner tissue,” 
we are bound to assume an equal importance in altering untoward sur- 
roundings. As long as the demands of life are stronger than’ theory, 
this will rightly determine man’s action. This does not doom us to 
oscillate till the end of time between half truths. It is a settled race 
experience that hereditary quality is a constant power, and it is also settled 
that life’s surroundings are no less a power. This is not the middle 

course in the sense of being the “ mere rendezvous of those that have 
no opinions.” It is the secure position of those who insist that nothing 
which the problem requires shall be excluded. 
I have seen nowhere a better statement of this truth’than from 
the pen of that admirable scholar and statesman, John Morley. 
He says :— 


‘<In particular, I have long felt that the prevailing tendency to regard all the 
marked distinctions of human character as innate, and in the main indelible, and to 
ignore the irresistible proofs that by far the greater part of those differences, whether 
between individuals, races, or sexes, are such as not only might but naturally would 
be produced by differences in circumstances, is one of the chief hindrances to the 
rational treatment of great social questions and one of the greatest stumbling blocks 
to human development.”’ 
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To this extent the contention of the socialist is justified. In the 
wordy casuistry now spun by individualist and socialist alike it is impos- 
sible to preserve any clearness of outline between the connotations of 
“character” and “circumstance.” But for all objects that concern the 
actual worker in politics, in social settlements, in charity and reform 
administration, the socialistic contention may be accepted quite without 
fear that the stubborn and enduring facts which forever constitute the 
strength of individualism will be suppressed. 




















RELIGIOUS SECTS IN RUSSIA 
ISAAC A. HOURWICH 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

I. 


WO recent events have fastened the eyes of the civilized 
world upon Russia: the Czar’s manifesto of February 26 
(March 11), on religious tolerance, and a few weeks later, the 
massacre of the Jews at Kishinyov on Easter Sunday and Monday. 

In the preamble to the manifesto the Czar declares his “holy vow 
* * * to guard the ancient foundations of the Russian state,” as well as 
his ‘‘inflexible determination to satisfy without further delay the matured 
needs of the state.” First in order of enumeration is the need “to 
secure in matters pertaining to religion strict observance by the authorities 
of the mandates of tolerance inscribed in the fundamental laws of the 
Russian Empire, which, devoutly respecting the Orthodox Church, as 
supreme and dominant, grant to all our subjects of heterodox and non- 
Christian denominations the freedom of observing their faith and 
worshipping in accordance with the rites thereof.” 

This solemn announcement of the Czar’s “inflexible determination” 
to secure for his subjects the enjoyment of privileges which are “inscribed 
in the fundamental laws of the empire” admits by implication that “the 
mandates of tolerance” are not respected by the authorities. The need 
has now matured for strict observance of the law by the officers of the 
law, and it must be “satisfied without further delay.” The Kishinyov 
massacre emphasizes the point. 

Religious tolerance is an elastic term; as interpreted by the Czar’s 
manifesto, its scope is confined to freedom of worship. This strict con- 
struction is unquestionably in accord both with the letter and the spirit 
of the fundamental laws as they are; no innovations are contemplated by 
the manifesto, which vows “to guard the ancient foundations of the 
Russian state.” 

What is meant by religious tolerance as understood according to the 
laws of the Russian Empire, is thus laid down by the late Professor Gra- 
dovsky, of the Imperial University of St. Petersburg, an eminent authority 
on Russian public law :— 


«¢ The full scope of freedom of conscience or religious faith embraces the follow- 
ing tests: (@) the freedom of public worship in accordance with the rites of one’s 
creed ; (b) the freedom of choosing a creed ; (c) the freedom of preaching, with the 
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purpose of converting persons belonging to other denominations, as well as of founding 
anew church; (d) the full enjoyment of political and civil rights by all persons 
regardless of church affiliation. 

‘¢ The rules of religious tolerance, as expressed in the Russian law, are substan- 
tially confined to the freedom of worship.”’! 


It will be shown further that even in this narrow sense religious 
tolerance is subject to very material limitations. 

About one third of the population of the empire are not affiliated 
with the Orthodox Greek-Catholic Church. The law divides the forty- 
five million heterodox and non-Christian subjects of the Czar into two 
classes: (1) ‘foreign denominations” and (2) “heresies and schisms.” 
The former, as the term denotes, represents bodies of citizens of foreign 
descent added to the population of the empire chiefly through territorial 
expansion and to some extent through immigration. ‘Heresies and 
schisms” are religious divisions which have grown up within the Ortho- 
dox Church itself. Whereas “heresies and schisms” remain to this day 
within the purview of the criminal law, sound statesmanship has from 
the earliest times enjoined towards “foreign denominations” a degree of 
tolerance, varying with the circumstances under which each of them 
came within the jurisdiction of the expanding Russian state. 

By the ukase of Empress Anne (February 22, 1735), which is still 
the law, religious tolerance is defined to mean merely freedom of worship, 
but not the freedom of preaching for the purpose of making converts 
among Russian subjects, which is prohibited under severe penalties. _Inas- 
much as the established church is a part of the state, the power of the 
state is strengthened by the growth of the Orthodox Church. Other 
denominations may hold their own, but all missionary work is the exclu- 
sive prerogative of the established church. English missionaries who, 
during the reign of Alexander II., endeavored to preach the gospel among 
the heathen natives of Eastern Siberia, were promptly ordered out of the 
empire. 

Until the Polish insurrection of 1863 the Roman Catholic Church 
enjoyed the same privileges as all other foreign Christian denominations. 
The leading part taken by the Roman Catholic clergy in the struggles of 
the Polish people for national independence has called forth vigorous 
measures of reprisal from the Russian government. Churches were 
closed and church edifices converted into barracks and stables. 

An incident in this repressive policy is the “conversion” of the 
Uniats. The Uniat or United Greek Church is a branch of the Eastern 
Church, which accepts the supremacy of the Pope, though in all other 


(1) A. Gradovsky, Elements of Russian Public Law, vol. i., pp. 373, 376. 
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respects adhering to the doctrine of the Greek-Catholic Church. 
The Uniat Church embraced a large portion of the White Russian 
people, of the former Grand Duchy of Lithuania. In order to 
wrest the White Russians from Polish influence, it was deemed 
imperative to “reunite” them to the established church. Mis- 
sionaries were sent out among the Uniats, and wherever per- 
suasion failed of effect, it was reinforced by the police and the 
military. Uniat priests who objected to joining the established 
church were imprisoned and banished; their churches were placed 
in charge of orthodox priests, their parishes were officially 
declared “reunited,” with the result that those who persisted 
in their allegiance to the church in which they were raised, 


were treated by the law as “apostates” from the Orthodox 
Church. 


Il. 


Among the “foreign denominations” we find also the Jews, whose 
settlement in some parts of the Russian Empire is contemporaneous with 
or even antedates the appearance of the Russian people on the stage of 
history. In the “ Ipatievsky Chronicle, ” dating as far back as the middle 
of the twelfth century, the Jews are mentioned as old residents of Russia. 
In Poland they resided from time immemorial; since the eleventh century 
their presence in Poland is established by historical evidence. In the 
kingdom of the Chazars which occupied the southeast territory of the 
present European Russia, the Jews were settled in large numbers as early 
as in the seventh century. It is, therefore, against all evidence to class 
them, as is done in some quarters, with the “foreign” elements of the 
population of the empire. As well might the descendants of the Nor- 
man conquerors be classed today among the foreign population of Great 
Britain. 

So much is true that there was no Jewish population within the 
boundaries of the Muscovite state. The federation of southwestern 
principalities which centred around the capital city of Kiev,—the cradle 
of the Russian nation,—had through the vicissitudes of history become 
incorporated in the Polish commonwealth. Thus it was only with the 
partition of Poland that the Russian Empire came into possession of the 
bulk of its Jewish population. 

The old Muscovite attitude toward the Jews was expressed by 
Empress Elizabeth in 1743, when the Senate represented to her that the 
enforcement of the law directing the expulsion of Jewish merchants 
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from Russian fairs affected injuriously the fiscal interest. To this the 
Empress rejoined, “ From the enemies of Christ I desire no lucrative 
returns.” 

The Muscovite law which shut the door against the Jews could not 
be applied to the new possessions thickly settled with Jews. But while 
the imperial government could not order the depopulation of the cities 
and towns in the newly acquired provinces, it “guarded the ancient 
foundations of the state” in so far as it excluded the Jews, as before, 
from the original Muscovite territory, merely leaving them where it had 
foundthem. Thus the “ pale of settlement” was created; by that name 
the law describes the limited area within which the Jews are permitted to 
reside. The boundaries have undergone many changes, at first being 
widened, then again narrowed down. Whenever a province or a city, 
formerly within the pale, was excluded, thousands of Jewish settlers were 
ordered out of the forbidden territory. The latest expulsions took place 
during the reign of Alexander III. 

The Jewish riots of 1881 and 1882 created in Russia a public senti- 
ment extremely hostile to Jews. This sentiment was given official 
expression in the ‘Provisional Rules” of May 3-15, 1881, which 
prohibited the Jews from settling and acquiring real estate outside of 
cities and towns of the pale of settlement. ‘Though the law on the face 
of it had no retroactive power, yet in practice it resulted in the gradual 
expulsion of about one fifth of the Jewish population from the places 
of their residence. Many of those rural Jews were lessees of farms and 
flour mills; these leases could not be renewed when their terms expired. 
Thus scores of tenants were forced to quit the land upon which they and 
their fathers had been born and raised. In 1889 the cities of Taganrog 
and Rostov on the Don were excluded from the pale. Those of the 
Jewish residents who were enrolled as burghers of those cities were not 
molested. But all those who were enrolled elsewhere and resided there 
on passports were given six months to wind up their business and quit. 
In 1891 the Jews of Moscow were similarly ordered to quit within not 
more than six months, which was considered by the government ample 
time for them to close their business. 

Gradually step by step, the civil and political rights of the Jews were 
materially curtailed. They practically are debarred from holding public 
office or positions in the civil service; only limited numbers of Jewish 
children are admitted to the public schools, while few private schools are 
licensed. Local authorities have gone to great lengths in widening the 
scope of the retroactive regulations beyond the limits originally con- 
templated by the central government. Whenever appeal was taken to 
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the Senate, the local authorities were invariably reversed.‘ But appeals 
are slow and costly, so in most cases the rulings of the local authorities 
stand. Moreover the decisions of the Senate on appeal are not regarded 
by the administration as precedents, but merely as orders in particular 
cases. The Provincial Board of Bessarabia went so far as to disregard 
the decisions of the Senate even in those cases where its rulings were 
appealed from and reversed. 

The recent Kishinyov massacre has revealed to the outside world the 
fact that the representatives of government authority would deny the 
Jews the protection of the law, when their lives and property and the 
honor of their women were attacked by a riotous mob. It is, perhaps, 
not as well known that the conduct of the authorities at Kishinyov was 
in no way exceptional. The commission with Count Palen as chairman, 
which was appointed by the government to inquire into the causes of 


the frequent anti-Jewish riots during the reign of Alexander III., said in 
its report :— 


‘¢It is beyond any doubt, that in most cases where the riots assumed especially 
grave dimensions, their growth was caused by the inadequacy or weakness of the 
measures adopted by the police. When police supervision was made more efficient 
and the administration was made responsible for anti-Jewish outbreaks, the latter did 
not recur or were nipped in the bud.”” 


In a strictly centralized autocratic government like that of Russia, 
local officers of the administration seek to anticipate the wishes of the 
central government; the moment the latter announced its intention to 
hold all officials responsible for laxity in dealing with anti-Jewish riots, 
rioting ceased. Apparently, prior to that announcement there must have 
been something in the attitude of the central government to create the 
belief among the local authorities that they would not be held liable for 
inaction. In the light of earlier events, the inaction of the Kishinyov 
authorities is traceable to the same cause, namely, the feeling prevalent 
among them that the government at St. Petersburg would hold them 
blameless. 


That the policy of the government towards the Jews is dictated by 


(1) The Senate is a judicial body divided into several departments. The First 
Department, which has jurisdiction of all appeals from the rulings of the administra- 
tion, has an honorable record as a strict upholder of the law and of the rights of 
citizens. The Criminal Cassation Department, which is a court of error in criminal 
cases has, on the contrary, suited its interpretation of the law to the policies of the 
government. It is a familiar maxim among the legal profession in Russia that ‘there 
are no reversible errors for a Jew.’ *” 
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religious motives is officially denied; with certain qualifications the denial 
may be accepted. 

The college bred class from among whom the officers of the govern- 
ment are selected, are notoriously indifferent in matters of religion. The 
high dignitary in Tolstoi’s “ Resurrection,” who vicariously represents 
the Czar as the head of the church, though without any religion himself, 
is not overdrawn. Like the aristocratic infidels in France before the 
Revolution, the Russian official of that type regards the established 
church as a part of the police machinery of the state. Tolerance 
towards Protestants and Mohammedans, persecution of Roman Catholics 
and Jews, are purely political matters. 

In the discussion of the Jewish question, following the Kishinyov 
massacre, it was given out by the Russian Ambassador at Washington 
that the cause of the hatred against the Jew in Russia was “ Jewish 
exploitation.” Shirking the labor of a farmer, the Jew is said to bea 
natural born banker; as soon as he has accumulated two dollars he invests 
his capital by loaning it at usurious interest to his peasant neighbor. 
Hence the frequent anti-Jewish riots are outbreaks of the hatred of the 
debtor class against the creditor class. The legal discrimination against 
the Jew is intended for the protection of the poor peasant against 
“Jewish exploitation.” 

The opinion is noteworthy in that it shows the unconscious effect of 
socialistic propaganda upon the official Russian mind. The term 
“exploitation”’ in a vituperative sense has come into the Russian vocabu- 
lary from the writings of the socialists. From the socialistic standpoint 
labor is the sole creator of value; any income which is not produced by 
the labor of its recipient is in the last resort, surplus value, the result of 
“exploitation” of labor by capital. In the crude “ populist” interpreta- 
tion of this theory by the disciples of Michael Bakounine, agricultural 
labor was substituted for labor in general. These ideas have permeated 
the whole Russian periodical press, and the government, while banishing 
the populists and socialists to Siberia, has itself adopted their views in 
dealing with “Jewish exploitation.” This tendency found expression in 
the “ Provisional Rules ” of May 3-15, 1881, which resulted in the expul- 
sion of the Jew from the rural districts. 

From the standpoint of Russian statecraft, the anti-Jewish policy was 
a signal success. It earned the approval of a portion of the populists; 
it turned the sentiment among the university students from radicalism to 
Judeophobia, thus bringing division amidst the most turbulent element of 
the educated classes. The most influential populist periodicals and 
newspapers, committed to the theory of equal rights, were reluctant to 
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approve the policy of discrimination against the Jews, neither could they 
espouse the cause of the “exploiters” of the people, and so they main- 
tained a dignified silence; still some publications of the same persuasion 
openly sided with the government on the Jewish question. 

Within the last six years, however, a revulsion of sentiment has set 
in. The rapid spread of the social democratic and labor movement 
throughout Russia and more especially among the Jewish workingmen, 
has created a strong public opinion opposed to religious or race discrimi- 
nation. On the other hand, disaffection is beginning to spread from the 
cities to the rural districts. In the spring of 1902, as a result of bad 
crops, serious disturbances of an agrarian character broke out over a wide 
area of Southern Russia; driven by starvation the peasants of several 
counties broke open the barns of the landlords and divided among them- 
selves the grain stored there. In a few cases the buildings were 
demolished or burned down. 

Precisely as the anti-Jewish riots of a generation ago followed close 
after the assassination of Alexander II., which marked the culmination 
of the revolutionary movement of those days, so did the Kishinyov 
massacre come very opportunely at a time when the socialistic agitation 
among all classes of the people had become a serious menace to the 
safety of the autocratic government. The anti-Semitic “* Bessarabetz,” 
which had on its editorial staff the vice-governor of Kishinyov, wrote 
immediately after the massacre that “it was the answer of the Christian 
people to the socialistic agitation of the Jews.” In a few instances the 
local authorities, when requested by committees of Jewish citizens to 
take steps for the prevention of rumored recurrence of the anti-Jewish 
riots, demanded as a condition for their giving protection to Jewish women 
and children, that the leading citizens among the Jews should induce 
their co-religionists to refrain from taking part in revolutionary demon- 
strations. The effect of these official utterances has been to bring 
division into the midst of the Jews by arraying racial solidarity against 
political sympathies. Russian journals published without the dominions 
of the Russian censor have reported a few cases of Jewish socialist 
agitators having been delivered by their co-religionists into the hands of 
the police. 

The massacre at Kishinyov must, on the other hand, have acted like 
a damper on many advocates of popular government in Russia. If the 
people are yet so low morally as to find a fiendish delight in inflicting 
torture upon defenceless women and babes, how can such people be 
entrusted with the privilege of governing themselves ? 

That the effect of the Kishinyov massacre has been to strengthen 
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the stability of the autocratic government, is taken by the Russian 
opposition of all shades of opinion as proof of connivance at the rioting 
on the part of the ministry of the interior. A friendly foreign public, 
having no grievance of its own against the Russian government, may 
grant it the benefit of the doubt. Let us rather consider what steps have 
since been taken to prevent the recurrence of such outrages. 

By order of the Emperor, the governors and chiefs of police were 
reminded by the Minister of the Interior, that “it is incumbent upon 
them, under their personal responsibility, to take all measures for prevent- 
ing violence and pacifying the people, in order to remove all cause of 
apprehension among any portion of the people for their lives and 
property,” and further, ‘that no organizations whatever for self-defence 
(among the Jews) can be tolerated.”” Where the governors and chiefs of 
police must be reminded by special order of the Emperor that it is their 
duty to prevent violence and preserve peace, the situation is certainly 
abnormal; under such circumstances to prohibit people from organizing 
for self-defence, when their lives and property and the honor of their 
families are threatened, means at best to subordinate the safety of the 
Jewish people to the integrity of the Russian police state. The 
Minister of the Interior has merely reaffirmed a fundamental proposition 
of Russian public law, that any military organization of citizens for what- 
ever purpose is incompatible with autocratic government. 

Still, the fact must not be overlooked that, though the motive of all 
legal discriminations against the Jews is political, it assumes the guise of 
religious intolerance. The test of a Jew, as defined by the law, is not 
racial, but religious.t A baptized Jew is no longer treated by the law as 
a Jew. Even so extreme an anti-Semite as the editor of the “ Bessara- 
betz,” while warning the Jews to quit Russia within one year for their 
own good, proposes to them as an alternative that they “ become Chris- 
tians and our brethren” and stay at Kishinyov, presumably with the 
privilege of “exploiting” their brethren in Christ. 


, 


III. 


The degree of tolerance accorded by the fundamental law to “ for- 
eign denominations” does not extend to the vast class of dissenters from 
the national church, who come under the head of “heresies and schisms.” 
The report of the Procurator of the Holy Synod for the years 1894 and 
1895 estimated the membership of these sects at thirteen million. Stu- 


(1) Decistons of the First Department of the Senate, 1889, No. 25. 
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dents of the religious movements among the Russian people place that 
number nearer the twenty million mark. 

Reform tendencies in the Russian church date as far back as the 
fifteenth century, which was marked by a widespread interest in religious 
and philosophical questions in the famous Hanse town of Novgorod and 
the city-republic of Pskov, then the centres of Russian civilization. 
The reduction of these republics to the condition of provinces of the 
Muscovite state put an end to that early movement for religious reform. 
For a brief time, however, it seemed to have conquered the conquerors. 

About 1471, a learned Jew, Zacharias of Kiev, was brought to 
Novgorod among the attendants of the newly elected Prince Michael 
Olelkovich. Zacharias laid the foundation to the heresy of the 
“Judaizing,” a rationalist sect, which very rapidly gained adherents 
among the clergy as well as among the laity. The Muscovite Grand 
Duke John III., on visiting Novgorod, called to his court two Novgorod 
priests who were identified with the new religious movement. They 
fervently applied themselves to preaching the new doctrine and gained 
many converts among the clergy and the courtiers; the Grand Duke him- 
self was inclined favorably towards them and lent his influence to elevate 
one of the new teachers to the see of Metropolitan of Moscow. But the 
orthodox party was too strong for these early pioneers of reform, and 
soon regained its ascendency. In 1504 the teachers of the Judaizing 
were tried for heresy and sentenced, some to be burned at the stake, 
others to have their tongues cut out; many were imprisoned in convents 
or banished. Thus the incipient movement for religious reform was 
stopped. 

The ignorance of the clergy, as dense as that of the people, insured 
for generations to come the unity of the Orthodox Church against division 
bred by the spirit of inquiry. Its ritualism, impregnable in its adherence 
to tradition, was bound, however, to crumble under its own weight with 
the first beginnings of education among the clergy. Through the ignor- 
ance of the clerical scribes, many errors crept slowly into the liturgy 
and prayer books of the Russian church. A _ revision of the 
books was carried out early in the seventeenth century, under the direction 
of a learned Greek. Unfortunately the Greek was not familiar with the 
Slav language (ancient Bulgarian) used in the church, whereas his assist- 
ants had no knowledge of Greek. The revised version was as defective 
as the old books. A commission was therefore sent to the Orient, which 
was the fountain of tradition. They secured a vast collection of ancient 
manuscripts and brought them to Moscow. Jealousy naturally sprang 
up between the revisers and the new commission. To settle the contro- 
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versy, a church council was held at Moscow in 1654, which was presided 
over by the Russian Patriarch, Nikon, and attended by the Patriarchs of 
Antioch and Servia. The changes recommended by the commission 
were approved by the council as being in accord with the ritual adopted 
in the Oriental churches. This decision was the signal for a great 
schism. A large faction among the clergy refused to accept the inno- 
vations and remained faithful to the “old ritual.” Persecution of the 
opposition widened the breach. The Orthodox Church was denounced 
as “the nest of Antichrist.” The Czar was bitterly arraigned for 
having allied himself to the heretics and persecutors of the true ortho- 
doxy. 

Persecution of the “schismatics”” grew in severity. In 1681 their 
leader, Protopope Avvacum, with a number of his disciples, were burned 
at the stake. 

Unlike the movement of the Judaizing, the great schism of the old 
ritualists could not be killed with its leaders, for it now drew its strength 
from a deep seated discontent in the church and the state. _ Patriarch 
Nikon was a representative of that type of man who, in another environ- 
ment, would make a military dictator, like Napoleon, a political boss, or 
a king of the world of industrial consolidation. His domineering char- 
acter and centralizing tendencies antagonized many among the lower 
clergy. The “old ritual” merely proved a convenient issue to bring 
together all those who instinctively inclined towards a democratic organ- 
ization of the church. 

The state having espoused the cause of the dominant church, drew 
upon itself the enmity of the leaders of the schism. Opposition to the 
church developed into opposition to the state; the ‘old ritualist” clergy 
became the natural leaders of all the discontented in the realm. The 
reforms of Peter the Great taxed all the resources of the nation. The 
introduction of a standing army; the extension of serfdom to provide 
laborers for state mines, mills, and factories; stringent anti-vagrancy laws 
which affected the numerous class of fugitive serfs —these and many 
other measures of the new fiscal policy bred discontent among the com- 
mon people. On the other hand, Peter the Great, finding the way of 
reform blocked by the conservatism of the people, naturally distrusted 
the people. Discarding the Assembly of the Commons and the Council 
of the Boyars (house of lords), he was the first Russian Czar to rule as 
an autocrat. While the Commons had, during the Muscovite period, 
merely a consultative voice and it was optional with the Czar to call the 
Commons together, still custom demanded that the voice of the Commons 
be heard on all matters of public importance. Whenever a new code 
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of laws was to be enacted, the Czar invariably sought the advice of the 
Commons. Peter the Great, by breaking with this ancient custom, 
antagonized all classes of the people. 

The old ritualists earnestly believed him to be the Antichrist. In 
all revolts against his reforms they were the moving spirits. The original 
controversy over Hallelujah, or the proper spelling of the name of Christ 
(whether “Jesus ” or “ Isus’”) thus developed into a democratic, religious, 
and political movement. 

Very early in its history the great schism split into two branches over 
the question of priesthood. Since the patriarch and the bishops had 
abandoned the true faith and joined the “ Nikonian heresy,’ who was to 
ordain new priests? The people of the sparsely settled extreme North, 
who owing to geographical situation had been accustomed to Jive without 
priests, came to the conclusion that henceforth there could be no priest- 
hood in the true church. Without a priest to adminster the sacraments 
there could be no sacraments. Proceeding from a purely ritual contro- 
versy, as their point of departure, the “‘ Priestless ” (as they were called) 
ultimately arrived at a rationalistic conception of religion. 

As they maintained the right of free interpretation of the Scriptures, 
they soon split up into a number of rationalistic sects. On the other 
hand, the more conservative branch of the schism, which recognizes 
priesthood, preserved its unity and after a long struggle, forced the state 
to grant them a degree of tolerance. 

Under the law of 1685 the schismatics were liable to be burned at 
the stake and their property was subject to confiscation ; those harboring 
them were liable to be punished by the knout and banished. Driven by 
persecution the dissenters fled to the outskirts of the empire and thus 
proved a powerful factor in Russian territorial expansion. 

The spirit of martyrdom was so strong with them that not infre- 
quently, when discovered by the government, they would burn themselves 
alive rather than surrender. Within the first five years after the 
enactment of the law of 1685 as many as twenty thousand persons 
burned themselves. In the eighteenth century on one occasion more 
than two thousand persons resorted to this mode of self-destruction. 
Gradually, however, a modus vivendi was established; the officers of the 
government soon recognized the possibilities of the laws against the 
schism and made them a source of handsome revenue for themselves, in 
consideration of which immunity was granted to the dissenters. 

After a century of persecution the imperial government realized the 
fact that the “schism” had come to stay. By the ukase of Peter III., 
in 1762, the privileges accorded to foreign denominations were extended 
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to the native sects. But Catherine II., born a Protestant princess and 
converted to orthodoxy in order to marry the Russian heir to the throne, 
showed her zeal by prohibiting the construction of old ritualistic churches. 
The old ritualists retaliated by taking an active part in the peasant 
rebellion led by Poogatchov, who, under the assumed name of Peter III, 
for nearly a year held half of the empire subject to his power. Persecu- 
tions were renewed during the short reign of the insane Paul I. His 
successor, Alexander I., educated by Laharpe in the principles of French 
liberalism, relaxed the severity of the law by granting the dissenters the 
privilege of worshipping; all public manifestations of worship, however, 
remained under the ban, as before. 

The political reaction which set in during the latter part of the 
reign of Alexander I., brought with it a recrudescence of the old time 
intolerance. Under the act of 1824, backsliders from among the “ con- 
verted ” old ritualists were to be drafted into the army, and women were 
to be banished to Siberia. As the alleged “conversions” were never 
voluntary, the act of 1824 was virtually a return to the seventeenth 
century policy. Under Nicholas I. a systematic campaign of persecu- 
tion of old ritualist worship was inaugurated. Count Protasov, the Pro- 
curator of the Holy Synod, in his report to the Czar in 1842, divided 
the Russian sects into “more harmful” and “less harmful.” The 
former class included all * Priestless ” sects, whose danger was manifested 
in their democratic spirit. He recommended that the “ more harmful” 
sects should be dealt with by the penal code, whereas the “ less harmful” 
should be discouraged by a system of civil and political disabilities. The 
recommendations were approved by the Czar. The old ritualists were 
debarred practically from holding public office, by the provision of the 
law requiring them to take the oath of office in accordance with the 
orthodox rite. They were denied admission to high schools and univer- 
sities. Their marriages were not recognized by the law and their child- 
ren were treated as illigitimate. They were disqualified from testifying 
in civil actions against members of the Orthodox Church. In certain 
provinces they were prohibited from buying real estate. Many of them 
were forbidden to leave their domicile. While thus treated as an element 
of public danger at home, they nevertheless were not permitted to emi- 
grate from Russia. 

Their worship was materially interfered with. The erection of new 
prayer houses or the repairing of old ones was prohibited ; those which 
became dilapidated were to be condemned and shut up by the authorities, 
while the use of dwellings for prayer rooms was likewise prohibited. 

Alexander II., the Reformer, continued the policy of his father. All 
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restrictive laws enacted under Nicholas I. were included in the *¢ Revised 
Statutes” of 1857, published by the authority of the new Czar. The 
policy of the temporal and spiritual powers was directed towards “ the 
eradication of schismatic errors among the people,” in official phrase- 
ology. As a concession to the spirit of the times, those born of dissen- 
ter parents were not to be molested, but all proselyting was prohibited. 
One important reform, however, was enacted late in the reign of Alex- 
ander II., namely, the law of 1874, which introduced the institution of 
civil marriage among the old ritualists. | This is an exception from the 
general law which regards marriage as a sacrament, whose legality 1s con- 
ditioned upon its celebration by competent spiritual authority. But the 
Russian state would not recognize the “ schism” as a Christian church, 
hence the institution of civil marriage. In all other respects the condi- 
tion of the dissenters throughout the “liberal” reign of Alexander II. 
remained the same as under the iron rule of his father. 


IV. 


Only as late as 1883 was a limited degree of tolerance’ accorded to 
the dissenters. By the act of May 3, 1883, all their civil and political 
disabilities were removed. They were permitted to hold public worship, 
provided, however, that their prayer houses should not have the outward 
appearance of churches; they must have no crosses or bells to distinguish 
them. 

On the face of it the new law would seem to extend to the dissenters 
the same privileges as those enjoyed by the Protestant denominations. 
This tolerance, however, is practically nullified by the law, still remaining 
in full force, which punishes apostacy from the Orthodox Church and 
the spreading of ‘“‘heresies and schisms.’’* Only those of the dissenters 
enjoy the immunity from persecution, granted by the act of 1883, who 
were born of dissenter parents. But the bulk of the membership of the 
recent sects, e. g., the Stundists or Baptists, are ‘“‘apostates”’ from the 
Orthodox Church. Under Section 190, Penal Code, those of them who 
bring up their children in their new faith are liable to imprisonment for a 
term of not less than eight months, nor more than sixteen months. 
Moreover, “their children are entrusted to the care of relatives of the 
orthodox confession, or, in the absence of such, to the care of guardians, 
likewise of the orthodox faith, who are appointed for the purpose by the 
government.” 

This is not a dead letter. The most conspicuous case where the law 


(1) Penal Code, Sections 189 and 196. 
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was applied in all its severity was that of Prince Hilkoff, a relative of 
the present minister of transportation and a follower of Tolstoi. The 
story of the separation of his children from their parents a few years ago 
was told to the press of the world by the heart broken mother. There 
is many such a mother among the Russian peasantry. 

Under the conditions of peasant life no dissenter can escape the 
charge of seeking to make converts among members of the Orthodox 
Church. The writer once witnessed the trial of a case which may be 
taken as typical. The prisoner himself was a Stundist, but his son 
married an orthodox girl and, as customary among Russian peasants, he 
took her into his father’s house to live. At times the Stundists of the 
village would meet for the reading of the Bible at the old man’s home. 
An average peasant house consists of a kitchen and one sitting room, so 
it was quite inevitable that the daughter-in-law should be present at the 
Stundist meetings. This was enough to make out a complete case of 
preaching an heretical doctrine to a member of the Orthodox Church. 
The old man was found guilty and sentenced to forfeiture of all civil 
rights (“‘civil death”’’) and banished to the Transcaucasian region. 

The effect of this policy can be easily imagined. Persecution did 
not prevent the spread of religious dissent, but merely produced a sort of 
natural selection, by which only the seekers after truth, those who are 
ready to suffer for the sake of truth, have joined the new religious sects. 
The result has been a higher moral tone among the “ sectarians”’ than is 
usual among the peasantry, complete absence of drunkenness and dissi- 
pation, a spirit of mutual helpfulness and codperation. Hand in hand 
with this moral and social regeneration has gone the improvement of the 
economic condition of the dissenter peasants, and this object lesson has 
been a more potent factor in attracting new converts than mere preaching 
could be. 

The most “dangerous” of all the modern sects is the Shtoonda 
(German “Stunde”’) which first made its appearance in Southern Russia 
soon after the emancipation of the peasants (1861) and owes its origin 
to the influence of German colonists. Its rapid spread was due to the 
political and economic conditions of the time which made the more 


intelligent portion of the peasantry susceptible to influences of an 
idealistic nature. 


The peasant reform of Alexander II., far from satisfying the 
peasantry, became the cause of widespread discontent among them. 
Owing to historical causes which have been discussed by the writer 


elsewhere, the peasant’s ideal of “freedom ” included the division of the 
land among the peasantry. 
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The peasantry of the nineteenth century still continued to live in the 
ideas of the seventeenth century, when the title to all lands was vested 
in the sovereign and the nobility held their estates merely for public 
services, subject to forfeiture at the pleasure of the Czar; on the other 
hand, the peasants were adscripts to the land likewise for the needs of 
the state. Emancipation from personal dependence upon the nobleman 
was to the peasant mind merely a reform of the public service; the 
peasant was to serve the Czar directly, instead of serving him indirectly 
through a master. The nobleman was to go to the city and enter the 
civil service or the army. The reform of Alexander II., merely 
abolished the personal power of the nobleman over the peasant, but the 
peasant was given the alternative of either accepting an allotment of 
land at an exorbitant price, or paying a tribute to or performing labor as 
before forthe master. This unsettled condition of “temporary servitude,” 
as it was officially termed, continued throughout the reign of the “ Czar- 
Liberator” and applied to fully one half of the former serfs. 

The whole scheme was so radically at variance with the peasant’s 
conception of “freedom” that he refused to accept it as genuine. It 
appeared to him as a huge conspiracy of the landed and office holding 
nobility against the Czar and the people. The carrying out of the 
reform was attended with serious disturbances throughout the empire. 
The opposition of the peasants was crushed by military force. Broken 
in spirit, with their ideas of truth and justice badly shattered, the peas- 
antry in this hour of despair, were given hope by the teachers of the 
new Christianity. They had heard the Bible read in a foreign, unintelli- 
gible tongue in the Orthodox Church, but that was merely a part of the 
ritual. The Bible which was read and explained to them by the Stundist 
teachers was a living truth, full of meaning, going to their own minds 
and hearts. 

The Stundist movement rapidly spread among the peasantry, taking 
village after village away from the Orthodox Church. The clergy were 
aroused ; poorly paid by the state and burdened with large families, the 
village priests depended upon the fees paid by their parishioners for religious 
services ; the new religious movement threatened to deprive them of their 
livelihood. A vigorous campaign of persecution followed, which has 
not been relaxed up to the present day. 

Persecution by the government turned the attention of the Stundists 
to political questions. The spread of education has made them familiar 
with the political and social ideals current among the upper classes. The 
work of Count Tolstoi has served as the connecting link between the 
progressive elements of the common people and the reformers and radi- 
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cals of the “ intelliguentzia” (the cultured classes). The two million 
Stundists today are the strongest social group working for democracy in 
Russia. 

The Czar’s manifesto proclaiming the urgent need of religious toler- 
ance is a recognition of the recent political aspect of the religious move- 
ment among the common people. Born of political necessity, religious 
tolerance will, in conformity with precedent, extend as far as the exigen- 
cies of the situation justify. The native dissenters will very likely be 
restored to the privileges which were granted to them one hundred and 
forty-one years ago by the ukase of Peter III., putting them on a footing 
with “ foreign denominations.” All indications, however, are to the 
effect that the Czar’s manifesto on “ religious tolerance” must be con- 
strued in the narrow sense of the Russian fundamental laws. 

Two acts affecting the civil rights of the Jews have been passed 
since the promulgation of the manifesto. One extends the Ghetto to 
one hundred and one rural settlements, from which the Jews have here- 
tofore been excluded. Upon closer scrutiny, however, it appears that 
these settlements are either suburbs of cities which have expanded far 
beyond their corporate limits, or they are villages which have developed 
into industrial towns, though still retaining their village organization, 
their incorporation being only a question of time. There is, consequently, 
no abandonment of the principle that the Jews must be confined to 
urban settlements. On the other hand, it has received a further exten- 
sion through the suspension of the law permitting certain privileged 
classes of Jews, such as university graduates, merchants in high standing, 
etc., to acquire farming property outside of the pale of settlement. It 
has been discovered, runs the edict, that the Jews have availed themselves 
of the privileges to a considerable degree, therefore it has been deemed 
wise to suspend the privilege until further notice. 

It may be hoped, however, that the magnificent synagogue in Moscow, 
which was shut up by the police in 1891, may yet be reopened, as a 
result of the Czar’s manifesto. 


’ 














SOCIAL DEMOCRACY IN GERMANY 
EDOUARD BERNSTEIN 


BERLIN 


N June sixteenth and twenty-fifth of this year, the German 
Reichstag was renewed. The first ballot was cast on June 
sixteenth, and on June twenty-fifth, there was a second ballot, 

in those divisions where a clear, absolute majority of all the votes given 
had not been obtained. The change in the comparative strength of the 
great parties of the Reichstag, with one exception, has not been very 
remarkable ; the social democratic party is the exception and has increased 
its representation by nearly one half of its former strength, namely, from 
fifty-eight to eighty-one members, and for these members no less than three 
million of votes have been given. The “ Freisinnige” or radical groups 
and the populists of South Germany together have been reduced from 
fifty to thirty-six members, and the Catholic or centre party has one 
hundred members instead of one hundred and six,—a comparatively small 
but not quite insignificant loss. 

Politicians looked with no little concern towards this election. What 
face would the new Reichstag show? How would it affect the imperial 
policy of the coming years? 

These questions were no mere locutions; the constellations of parties 
in Germany was such as to evoke serious doubts as to whether the gov- 
ernment would find the new Reichstag a parliament adapted to its 
purposes. 

There is, literally speaking, no government party of any importance 
in the German Reichstag. The imperialists (“* Reichspartei”’) or liberal 
conservatives, who justify their latter name, according to waggish saying, 
by being neither liberal nor conservative and who, also, at one time 
enjoyed the name of the “ Botschafferpartei,” because of the comparatively 
great number of former, actual, and prospective ambassadors in their 
ranks, constitute the only reliable band of retainers for the government. 
But it numbers on the whole only nineteen members in a Reichstag 
of three hundred and ninety-seven. The old or German conservatives are 
nearly three times as strong; their number in the new Reichstag is more 
than fifty, but these members often like to play at revolt. To this party 
of the squirearchy the government is much too addicted to revolutionary 
whims. They hate all advanced legislation, particularly democratic 
suffrage, and when in January last Count Bilow announced that the 
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government proposed to bring in a bill for the better protection of the 
secrecy of the vote,—the so-called closet Jaw,—the only party which ven- 
tured to utter words of disapprobation was that of the Junkers,—the 
German conservatives. 

But it is important to note that this party represents German 
agrarianism, i. e., the party of the great landowners and farmers who 
are hard fighters for legislation that will protect or rather advantage 
the landed interests against the industrial and commercial interest of the 
nation, and if they slackened in their zeal for agrarian matters they 
would have behind them the root and branch men of agrarianism, 
the “Bund der Landwirthe” (union of agriculturists) who, it is true, 
has only some one or two members in the new Reichstag; their most 
noted leaders have all been beaten at the polls, but even so this organiza- 
tion is one of the most powerful in the country and has done its utmost 
to defeat all candidates that courted the vote of the farmers by pledges 
in favor of ultra-agrarianism. 

There was, on the eve of the election, much internal quarrel between 
the Junkers and the ultra-agrarian hotspurs, the latter finding that the 
former had been far too subservient to the government in the tariff debates, 
threatened to oppose them in a number of divisions at the coming 
election. But this domestic quarrel was smoothed over when the battle 
against other parties seriously began. In some cases the ultra-agrarians 
succeeded in forcing upon the conservative party their desperadoes; in 
others they had to submit to the nomination of mere mugwumps, as 
Americans would say, i. e., men willing to compromise with the govern- 
ment, but the average of the conservative members are agrarians to the 
core. In the same way the Union of the Agriculturists and their coun- 
terparts in the west and the south of the empire, the several Leagues of 
the Farmers (“ Bauernbinde”) had done their best, and in a great many 
cases had succeeded in winning over the “ Nationalliberale” and the 
Catholic centre party, both of whom now have their strongholds in 
rural and semi-rural districts. In short, as far as matters stood on the 
eve of the election, the minister, Count Posadowsky, could say with 
some justification that the agrarians formed the one pole of the internal 
policy of the German Empire, and that the other pole was social 
democracy. 


Until now the agrarian party has been in nearly all of rural Germany 
what social democracy is today in the towns and industrial centres. 
And since the population of rural Germany is declining whilst the towns 
and industrial centres are growing in population and importance, social 
democracy is continually increasing and agrarianism is, as the elections 
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have shown, on a slow decline. The agrarian element in the German 
Reichstag derives its great influence to a large extent from the fact that 
the electoral divisions are still demarketed according to the population 
statistics of the sixties, in the time before the remarkable industrial 
revolution which Germany underwent in the last third of the nineteenth 
century. The constitution of the German Empire prescribes that for 
every hundred thousand inhabitants one member of the Reichstag is to 
be elected and that accordingly electoral divisions are to be formed. As 
a matter of fact we have at present divisions of three, four, five, and 
even more than six hundred thousand inhabitants which only elect one 
member whilst, on the other hand, districts with ten thousand inhabitants 
or less are entitled to the same representation. A thinly populated district 
like Lowenberg in Silesia, with sixty thousand inhabitants and no 
intellectual life worth speaking of, has the same electoral power as the 
sixth division of Berlin with more than six hundred thousand inhabitants 
where trade bristles and public life is highly developed. This latter 
division comprises sections which at the time of its formation were 
rural or residential suburbs, but that now are filled with factories and 
commercial establishments of every description. Engineering works 
of the greatest importance are situated there, an enormous wealth 
is annually produced, and on their prosperity depends the well being 
of a still greater population than live in the division. And yet all these 
great interests do not weigh more heavily in the balance of parliamentary 
influence than the interests of a comparatively small number of big 
landowners and sluggish farmers in Eastern Prussia. The division 
of Teltoro-Beeskow-Storkow, at one time almost wholly rural, has 
grown to more than five times its former population and comprises three 
towns of more than one hundred thousand inhabitants each, amongst 
them Charlottenburg, now the wealthiest town of the whole German 
Empire. It, too, sends but one member to parliament. The same is to 
be said of the divisions of Bochum and Dortmund in Westfalia and Duis- 
burg in the Rhenish province, three most important centres of the 
German coal mining and iron and steel manufacture which together 
have nearly one and a half million inhabitants. Thus in the Reichstag 
there is not an adequate representation of the different interests 
and forces of the country, and at the general election of 1898, the 
agrarian German conservatives elected with eight hundred and fifty-nine 
thousand, two hundred and twenty-two votes the same number of mem- 
bers (fifty-six) as did the social democratic party with two million, one 
hundred and seven thousand, and seventy-six votes. Social democracy is 
not adequately represented in parliament and cannot be so long as the 
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present distribution of seats continues. With more than three million 
of votes, it has at the present elections, obtained altogether eighty-one 
seats whilst the agrarian conservatives with nine hundred and twenty 
thousand votes gained fifty-five seats, and the Catholic centre party with 
one million, seven hundred and fifty thousand elected one hundred mem- 
bers. Add to these the nineteen imperialist members elected, the six or 
seven independent “Wilde” conservatives and Catholics, the three reaction- 
ary agriculturists, and there is obtained nearly one half of the Reichstag 
of three hundred and ninety-seven members. With the addition of a few 
members of other groups there is a majority of votes. And the so-called 
“ Nationalliberale” have in their ranks enough members who in cases of 
emergency will be ready to lend their vote. This party which forms in 
parliament the left centre has elected with one million, three hundred 
thousand votes, fifty-two members, and at least one third of them have 
taken the pledge to vote for the agriculturists. This is of all the parties 
the most motley in composition and is consequently the most unreliable ; 
they have enjoyed for a long time the nickname of the party of Turn- 
coats,—“ Fraktion Drehscheibe,’—and they would go to pieces did they 
not furnish just the right sort of people for a coalition of all non-socialist 
parties against social democrats. A remarkable feature of the late evolu- 
tion of politics in Germany is the changed attitude of this party toward 
the ultra-montane or Catholic centre party. Originally its most violent 
enemy and during the Bismarckian so-called “ Kulturkampf’”’ the most 
enraged supporter of the exceptional laws against Catholic priests, the 
“‘ Nationalliberale”” party lately has evolved from year to year a greater 
disposition to come to terms or at least form occasional alliances with 
the “Romish party.” And in this last electoral fight there were a good 
many such alliances. Only in the duchy of Baden the old spirit 
of the “ Kulturkampf” prevailed,—with the result that the ‘ Nation- 
alliberale” were nearly crushed out of existence. Their violent diatribes 
against the “ Romlinge” have brought the last Catholic voter to the poll. 
Elsewhere, as in Hessia and the Rhenish Westfalian industrial cen- 
tres of Germany, terms for mutual support at the second ballot were 
obtained by the leaders of both parties. But whilst in Hessia and sur- 
rounding districts these alliances had the result of saving some seats from 
falling into the hands of the socialists, the voters in Rhenania and West- 
falia did not all follow the policy of the leaders, and at least three seats 
were won anew by the socialists, among them the giant divisions of 
Bochum and Dortmund. In other places, at Cologne, Crefeld, Diissel- 
dorf, Duisburg, etc., the socialist vote very closely approached the vote 
of the present holder of the seat. The heretofore impregnable tower 
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of the centre,—the hold of the Catholic party,—is seriously threat- 
ened. The “Kulturkampf” reminiscences of the ‘ Nationalliberale” 
are fading away, or where they remain they are losing their power of 
chaining to the party the mass of its once fanatic retainers. 

The principal feature or dominant note of the election is the great 
increase of the social democratic vote, the notable intensification of the 
aggressive power of the social democratic party. And how is this 
explained? The general feeling of discontent often mentioned is not a 
sufficient reason especially since German parliamentarism does not know 
a government party in the sense of a party responsible for the policy of 
the government of the day. With the exception of the small band of 
self-styled imperialists all parties are more or less oppositional or play at 
opposition. ‘The conservatives as well as the radicals or the Catholics 
have their grievances against the government of Count Bilow and Graf 
Posadowsky. The voter who wants to express by his vote his discontent 
with things as they are, has a good choice of parties. Why does he go 
to the socialists ? 

In every country with long established political parties there comes 
by and by a condition of affairs when each party has its almost fixed or 
settled retainership, and the changes in the electoral power are mainly 
decided by two classes of voters: the mew voters and the generally non- 
descript voters or “wobblers.” At the outset these latter seemed 
to be more undecided than ever. There was to be found no battle 
cry for either cause which would stir up the imagination of the sluggish 
minds. No Hannibal ante portal to threaten their quiet slumber. But 
once a wobbler not always a wobbler. The economic evolution of 
modern society, the restless condition of modern life throws day by day 
numbers of people from a condition of comparative ease or political 
isolation into the turmoil of the most intense struggle for life and social 
improvement. ‘The “ wobbler” of yesterday becomes a violent reaction- 
ist or an ardent reformer of today. For reasons presently to be dealt 
with not a few of the people who were formerly indifferent were this time 
to be found in the social democratic camp. 

But a still greater affux came to the socialists from the ranks of 
the absolutely new voters, those of the population who have come 
to political age,—in Germany the age of twenty-five. Of every 
four persons now entering industrial life,—the word taken in its widest 
sense where it includes agriculture and other pursuits for gaining an 
income,—about three always go to swell the ranks of the wage-earning 
classes. This means that nearly three fourths of the new voters are 
wage-earners. The whole number of such new voters this time cannot 
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have been less than nine hundred thousand, and, accordingly, we have to 
assume an increase of the wage-earning vote of about six hundred 
thousand, at least two thirds of which were sure to go to the socialists. 
But social democracy draws its adherents, also, in a growing degree from 
other classes of society, especially the small trades people,—traders and 
garret masters of every description,—the lower professionals. 

Classes or sections of the population which in other countries, where 
there is the two party system, form the hangers-on of the two competing 
middle class parties, putting their hope alternately on one and then the 
other, can be won in Germany more easily for social democracy because 
they have little to hope for from other parties. For how long the 
small farmers will be the dupes of the great landowners time will 
show, but already the Liberal Union (‘Freisinnige Vereinigung’’), 
led by free-traders has made much headway in some of the agricultural 
districts in the north of Germany, especially Pomerania, there and in 
other districts sections of the small farmers have proved quite 
amenable to the socialist propaganda. In the province called East 
Prussia, in Holstein and Mecklenburg as well as in many districts of 
South Germany, socialist candidates have met with great success in 
quite rural villages. And a most remarkable feature of the electoral 
struggle has been the independent spirit displayed in many rural dis- 
tricts by the hitherto subservient agricultural laborers. They surprised 
by their courage even the most optimistic socialists. The great hold of 
social democracy on the industrial workers reacts by a natural process 
on the lower agricultural classes. The influence from village into town 
or industrial centres is not generally the result of farmers becoming 
industrial wage-earners. “The number of farmers show rather an increase. 
It is the younger sons of farmers that now in growing numbers emigrate 
from the country and take to industry proper instead of to agriculture. 
From 1882 to 1895 the population occupied in agriculture showed the 
following movement :— 


Increase 
1882 1895 or decrease 
Farmers, etc. 2,288,033 2,568,725 + 280,692 
Farm bailiffs, etc. 66,644 96,173 + 29,529 
Farm laborers of 
every description 5,881,819 5:627,794 — 254,025 


Whilst the class of farmers and other independent agriculturists shows 
an increase of about twelve per cent, and the class of farmers, assistants, 
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bailiffs, book-keepers, etc., a still greater growth, that of the farm laborers 
shows a decrease, which here appears not particularly large but which 
is very remarkable if the natural increase of population in the said 
period,— 14.48 per cent,—be taken into consideration. Instead of 
a plus of eight hundred and fifty thousand you have a minus 
of over two hundred and fifty thousand, altogether a deficit of one 
million, one hundred thousand! As the rural population has now, on the 
whole, a lesser progenity than the industrial population, the actual deficit 
is somewhat lower, but it can safely be assumed that at least from eight 
to nine hundred thousand sons of farmers and agricultural laborers, who 
formerly would have swelled the ranks of the latter class, have emigrated 
into the towns and become industrial workers. Between them and their 
relatives a more or less intimate intercourse is often maintained, facilitated 
nowadays by improved means of communication. This does a great 
deal to lessen the old prejudices of country folk against town folk; in 
fact, the village population comes more and more under the influence of 
the town. And this is the main and final reason of the so-called 
agrarian question in Germany. The old village habits and customs die 
out, farmers and also an increasing number of laborers want to live like 
town people and to this the economic conditions of agriculture are yet 
opposed. ‘Town life, town requirements, now rule the land, and whilst 
one section of landowners and farmers think it for their interest to 
obstruct this evolution as much as possible, a number of them do not 
feel particularly strong in this respect. The exploiting agriculturist hates 
the higher wages of the town worker, because they make laborers in 
agriculture rarer and dearer. The small farmer who employs no hired 
labor has no reason for this hatred, but is very often benefited by the 
wages his sons or daughters earn in town. Consequently he is very apt 
to take up their political and social ideas. It was also not too difficult 
to prove to the cattle, swine, or poultry rearing farmer, that cheap corn 
and maize was to benefit and not to injure them and that they as well as 
vegetable growers had everything to hope from the growth of the buying 
power of town and industrial village. 

This shifting of social ideas is a very important factor in modern 
evolution, which, however, is often overlooked by politicians and political 
writers. “They read the numbers of the rural population, but they overlook 
many of the finer threads that connect town and country today, and the 
direction of the current of thought and sentiment. Thirty and forty 
years ago you could meet a great number of people in German towns 
who by their ways of living and thinking were still wholly under the 
influence of the country. This was the time when the popular legend, 
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“cif the farmer earns money, everybody earns money,” had a great truth 
in it. But now all this has been changed or is in the process of being 
changed. Faith in the permanency of the position agriculture holds in 
the social body has greatly been shaken, and the popular mind is slowly 
changing its centre of gravitation. It is, then, quite natural that social 
democracy should attract growing sections of that population, which is 
loosing faith in the old social beliefs. 

Parties evidently on the increase always exert a great attractive 
influence upon unsettled minds. But in Germany it is not only the 
numerical growth which enhances the attractive power of social 
democracy. In the course of time the party has grown in cohesion 
and working efficiency. There exist so far no comprehensive statistics 
of its organized members, but from what is known of its local organiza- 
tions, one may safely conclude that the number of financial members of 
its branches or local societies exceeds by far the number of the organized 
members of the agrarian party, the “ Bund der Landwirthe, and the 
several “ Bauernbiunde” included. Together with their numerical 
strength these local organizations have improved greatly their inner 
mechanism. Formerly much hampered by petty police prosecutions, they 
have now come to stay, the authorities having at length become con- 
vinced of the uselessness of their prosecutions. Thus practical experi- 
ences have been utilized for the introduction of an elaborated system of 
division of labor. Societies for whole electoral divisions are divided up 
into sections for the different towns, town branches have their organizers 
for the different wards or districts, so that leaflets, etc., can, in cases of 
need, be distributed in the shortest lapse of time, and on the other hand, the 
regular contributions for the funds of the party, small as they are, can be 
and are collected with great punctuality by voluntary cashiers. It is, 
however, not only the proper organization of the socialist party that works 
for its hold on the mass of the population. Apart from some districts in 
the Rhenish provinces and sections of Silesia and a few other provinces, 
the whole working class movement is now imbued with the spirit of 
socialism. This is especially the case with the German trade-union 
movement. ‘The unions called independent are nearly all permeated with 
the spirit of social democracy. They form the overwhelming majority 
of German trade-unionism, its real fighting force. ‘Their leaders are nearly 
all well known socialists, some of them are social democratic members 
of the Reichstag or other public bodies. The local federations of the 
German trade-unions which answer to the English trade-councils have 
created in a great number of towns or industrial centres ‘“‘Arbeitersckre- 
tariate”’ (labor offices), offices where the working population can get 
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information on most of the questions concerning their social conditions. 
The usefulness and popularity of these institutions is well illustrated by 
their annual reports. To the students of social questions these reports 
will give invaluable information as regards the life of the working classes, 
the effect of the labor legislation, and the inner life of the labor move- 
ment. Small as are their financial means, these ‘“‘Arbeitersckretariate ”’ 
—now thirty-five in number—have in several places carried out most 
valuable inquiries into the conditions of their working population (ques- 
tions of housing the people, of the unemployed, etc.); sometimes many 
hundreds of workers have voluntarily given their service. Now, although 
in no way officially connected with the social democratic party, these 
‘“‘Arbeitersckretariate”” are everywhere regarded by the population as 
socialist institutions. The spirit of socialism is by the very nature of 
things the guide of these institutions, and the man of the street obtaining 
advice from the “Arbeitersckretariate”” knows, although in other things 
he is quite uninformed, that it is from “ die Socialen,” as the expression 
goes, he gets information concerning his legal rights and duties. It 
is the conviction of the writer of these lines that the ‘Arbeitersckre- 
tariate”’ exert a much greater educating influence in the direction of 
socialism than was originally planned at their creation, and is expressed 
in the rules and in the directions for the officials. 

The same can be said of the working class cooperative societies, 
which are now making much headway in Germany. There was a time 
when the codperative movement was not looked upon very favorably by 
social democrats. They did not believe in any kind of economic self- 
help under the capitalistic system. This opinion is now disappearing and 
the “Arbeiterkonsumverein” becomes more and more popular. Where 
it is strong enough to produce some of its commodities in its own work- 
shops, the “‘Arbeiterkonsumverein” makes it a point of honor to intro- 
duce the most advanced conditions of labor. And if elsewhere the 
cooperative society of the workers was either an absolute no-party 
organization or could even (as in England) form the recruiting ground for 
middle class parties, in Germany again it has become an agent for socialism. 
This has come about in no small degree through the infatuation 
of the middle class political leaders themselves. “The German codpera- 
tive movement was led by leaders of the radical party for many years, and 
even the societies composed of socialists chose to remain inside the great 
cooperative union represented by these men. But last year the present 
syndic of the codperative union, De Criger, member of the Reichstag 
for that wing of the radical party which follows Herr Eugen Richter, 
caused those codperative societies, which are suspected of socialistic lean- 
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ings, to be expelled from the union, with the result that these socie- 
ties and others which have joined them since are now generally 
regarded as socialistic in spite of their wise policy of maintaining a 
non-party character. Dr. Criger who, only at the end of the year 
1901, had been elected member of the Reichstag for the division of 
Wiesbaden, has been beaten at the present election and will not reappear 
in the house. 

It seems that everything which affects the life of the workers is now 
bound to make for social democracy in Germany. ‘Take for a further 
example the working class insurance legislation created at the time as a 
counterpoise to socialism. Most of the organizations for the carrying 
out of the sick insurance of the workers must, according to the law, 
have one half or more of the members of their administration elected by 
the insured workers. Again, some of the bodies for the accident insur- 
ance of the workers must elect representatives of the latter as 
assessors. Then there are the “ Gerverbegerichte” (industrial tribunals), 
courts for the settlement of petty disputes between industrial employers 
and employed, which are now to be found in hundreds of towns. For 
these, too, the workers have to elect their representatives, that is, half of 
the jurymen, and whilst in most places all of these jurymen belong to 
socialist bodies, in some cases socialists also have members amongst the 
jurymen of the employers. It may incidentally be said that the high 
impartiality of the jurisdiction of these courts is generally recognized. 

In consequence of all these different organizations there has been 
evolved what may be called a socialist labor bureaucracy that counts its 
members by thousands. You have socialists as legislators and administra- 
tors of every kind. The result has been to strengthen enormously the hold 
of social democracy on the public mind. If today a ruler conceived the 
idea of destroying the influence of socialism, as Bismarck tried in 1878, 
he would not only have to dissolve the special organizations of the social 
democratic party, but also a great number of public institutions—which 
cannot be done without dissolving the social legislation of half a genera- 
tion. Where Bismarck failed piteously, he would now fail ten times 
more miserably. On the other hand, the effect has been that socialists 
have won and are winning a better insight into the whole wheel- 
work of modern life and its requirements. A much more realistic 
spirit prevails in the social democratic movement. In the place of vague 
sentiments and more or less Utopian generalities, very different criticisms 
and demands now form the subject of socialist speeches and writings. 
To the superficial observer it may appear that the socialist movement has 
lost strength and is frittering its life away in trivial endeavors, but he who 
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is not deceived by the sounding of phrases, will by a closer investigation 
see that the movement has grown not only in extension, but also in 
intensity. Regarded from a middle class point of view, what once was 
only an outward affliction of the body politic has become in time a con- 
stitutional infection, threatening to change its whole organic life. 

In fact, social democracy has become in almost every respect a 
constitutional factor in the life of the German nation. To realize the 
great change that has set in in this respect you need only examine the 
part played by the socialist members of the imperial parliament. 
Formerly the socialist members of the Reichstag felt themselves to be 
merely occasional visitors, uttering some passionate protests, but not as 
real members of the house, and they were regarded not only so but in 
many respects were treated as illegitimate intruders. Undoubtedly many 
members of the reactionary parties still cherish this feeling, and at least 
one of them, Herr von Krocher, was candid enough in the last session to 
declare that in his opinion socialists were, indeed, fit subjects for legislation 
but they could never de legislators. But this amiable member of the old 
Prussian squirearchy spoke as an “enfant terrible” of his party. 
Officially, socialists are now treated on the principle of absolute equality. 
They have a proportional representation in all the committees of the 
house, and in membership are the second strongest party of the Reichstag 
and they might have one of their group elected as one of the chairmen 
of the house were it not that these chairmen have to pay an official visit to 
the emperor. Hitherto it has not been regarded by socialists as compatible 
with the republican creed to take part voluntarily in monarchical ceremon- 
ies of any kind. But when, in December last, in the height of the 
parliamentary fight over the tariff bill, all the acting chairmen of the 
Reichstag submitted tamely to the violation of its constitutional rules by 
the reactionary majority, the question was raised in socialist circles 
whether the party was right in foregoing its privilege to a chairmanship 
because of a mere formality to be fulfilled. And very likely this question 
will be raised again when the new Reichstag elects its bureau. 

If the socialist members of the Reichstag have a proportional share 
in the composition of its committees, they also take upon themselves an 
adequate share of committee work. In fact, they are often the most 
active committee members. For many years one of the principal leaders 
of the party, Paul Singer, has acted as the chairman of the standing 
orders committee. An exceedingly characteristic irony of facts, by the 
way. Think of the leader of a party of violent destruction, as socialists 
are often called by their opponents, elected by representatives of nearly 
all parties, to the chairmanship of a committee which before all has to 
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watch over the strict observation of the tradition and the rules of parlia- 
ment! And Singer does not pose as one of the moderate members of 
the party. But he is master of all questions of procedure and would 
make a first-rate chairman of parliament and he is recognized as the 
great chairman for all socialist congresses. 

Socialists have acted as chairmen on other committees and the same 
holds good of secretaryships and similar parliamentary duties. Division 
of labor is carried out in a high degree by the socialist group of the 
Reichstag. A chance is given to every member to act on committees and 
to acquire competence in this way. No party furnishes a comparatively 
greater number of speakers in the Reichstag than the social democratic 
group, and besides its more widely known leaders there are a good many 
among its members who display a great mastery of legislative matter. 
This is no vain glorious boast but a fact generally admitted and not 
seldom very sorrowfully bemoaned by their opponents. 

It is in the nature of things that interest in details grows with the 
mastery of details. And the more the socialist member of the legislation 
takes up the details of his work the closer will be his grip on new sec- 
tions of the electorate. The fact that in the first instance he is the 
representative of the non-possessing wage-earner and has no vested interest 
to regard, no privileges of property, birth, or position to protect, gives him 
a freedom of action enjoyed by no other party. If the fight between 
capital and labor satiates the whole of modern society, in parliament 
it takes rather the form of the fight of industrial labor of every 
kind against idle or fossilized property and privilege. This at any rate is 
the significance of the present political tension in Germany, as it found 
expression in the fight over the new tariff bill. 

Hence the remarkable phenomenon that in a struggle, which practi- 
cally took the form of a battle of free-traders against protectionists, 
socialists acted as the very leaders of the free-trade movement. In 
nearly all countries socialists have at times been rather in favor of pro- 
tectionism, and even nowadays socialists will be found here and there who 
manage to cornbine international sentiment with national protectionism. 
It is not within the purport of this article to discuss these questions here 
in the abstract. But as matters are in Germany, national protectionism 
would mean protection of ground rent against agricultural labor and of 
the rent of monopolized capitalistic enterprise against industrial and 
commercial labor. Today protectionism in Germany is in the first 
instance the result of a compromise, if not a conspiracy between the 
landed interest and the interest of the great syndicate manufacturers of 
raw material and half products. That the former fights for rent needs 
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no special explanation. But is not the fight of manufacturing concerns 
that are protected by high importation duties and organized in corpora- 
tions—“ Hartelle”—to keep up prices, also only a fight for rent, even if 
the income pursued goes by the name of profit or dividend? The policy 
of the “‘ Hartelle” to exact high prices from the consumer at home and to 
undersell on foreign markets is too well known to be again described 
here. But what is not so well known abroad is, that the consumer thus 
over-charged is in a very great number of cases a manufacturer himself 
and that thus tens of thousands of employers of every degree with 
millions of workers behind them have to struggle seriously in consequence 
of this policy of the ‘ Hartelle.” A great triumphant noise is made if 
Germany exports a growing quantity of pig iron, wrought iron, and steel 
bars, but few people hitherto realized how this export may damage the 
manufacturers of machinery, cutlery, and other hardware at home. And 
that they often are damaged has been shown again and again by the 
tariff committee of the Reichstag. Over seven hundred manufacturers 
and merchants in the cutlery and implements trade of the Bergish district 
of Rhenania declared in a petition to the Reichstag that they were ready 
to renounce every protective duty for their commodity if only the duty 
of the raw material was done away with. Machine manufacturers show 
that it would be cheaper to import the several parts of their machines 
from abroad and only put them together in Germany than have the whole 
manufactured here with the high prices of the raw materials. A similar 
cry was brought before the Reichstag by the representatives of the 
weaving trade, by industrial consumers of leather, of paper, etc. The 
great mass of the manufacturers of finished goods are not in a position 
to combine and imitate the policy of the syndicate manufacturers of raw 
materials and half produce. They cannot over-charge the home consumer 
on whom they principally depend. They must in consequence be satis- 
fied with much smaller profits. “The spinners are swimming in gold,” 
wailed a representative of the weaving masters before the tariff committee, 
when the duties on yarn were discussed. In fact, the high dividends of 
protected industries, which are derived from prices higher than is justified 
by the conditions of the world market, are only so much rent. And in 
the over-charged trades, workers and manufacturers are alike interested in 
removing these duties that are the cause of the over-charge. 

Not all employees saw this, and not all of those who saw it dared 
assume the consequences and turn away from the policy of protection. 
Seeing that the protectionists still had the ears of the powers that be, they 
preferred to beg some crumbs fron: the table of protectionism than ven- 
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that their salvation lies in this way, and again they find the most vigorous 
fighters for this policy in the social democrats. 

At a meeting of the leather trades it was a conservative manufacturer 
with a high title, who admitted that a member of the social demo- 
cratic party had advocated more energetically than any one the inter- 
ests of their trade against their opponents. 

Now one of the most important questions the new Reichstag will 
have to decide is that of the new commercial treaties. It is a 
matter of course that good treaties will only be obtained by means of 
concessions, and where these concessions touch agricultural products the 
agrarians will oppose them with all their might and will up to a certain 
point find allies among the syndicate manufacturers of raw material and 
half product. It is impossible for thousands of traders to allow this 
alliance to decide their fate. Herein is one reason why the always newly 
dished up proposition of a codperation of the whole middle classes against 
social democracy could not be realized. 

There are other reasons to prevent this old plan of our reactionists 
from being carried out. The interests, economic and idealogic, of the 
different sections of the middle class are too much diversified to be cast 
in one political mould in a country where remnants of feudalism in many 
respects hamper the full development of middle class institutions. And 
whatever people abroad may think of the undoubtedly interesting per- 
sonality at the head of the German Empire, at home a growing number 
of people rebel against the increase of personal government. 

It is only when the whole society is threatened with a violent revolu- 
tion or an anarchical state of things, that a general rally under the flag 
of law and order will meet with success. No doubt the visible progress 
of social democracy frightens many weak minded persons into the trap 
set up by the reactionists. And they have in a number of cases been 
numerous enough to turn the scale of the electoral balance. The 
“‘Freisinnige”’ or radical party has also threatened utter destruction to their 
opponents; they have at the second ballot in nine out of ten cases thrown 
in their lot with the reactionists against the socialists and have voted 
rather for Junker and priest than support a social democrat. Hence 
the comparatively small number of socialists elected at the second ballot 
(twenty-five out of one hundred and twenty-two at the second ballot 
were socialists). But nevertheless the socialists gained much ground 
at the second ballot. The attitude of the “ Freisinnige” has only 
accentuated the political bankruptcy of the party and at present has led 
many members of the smaller middle classes to look upon the socialists 
as the energetic defenders of their rights against the forces of reaction. 
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The economic evolution of Germany has reached a point where the 
cost of the maintenance of semi-feudal classes and institutions to which 
latter, also, German militarism must to a great extent be reckoned, 
becomes more and more a dead weight on German industry. From this 
dead weight German industrial and agricultural production must be 
relieved if the nation, whose geographical position is none too 
favorable, is to progress. The more obstinately the rulers oppose the 
redemption of this dead weight and combine with the classes that live by 
it, the more will the classes that suffer from it be drawn to that party 
which fights most consistently for their deliverance. And this party is 
social democracy. 

Thus, besides the growing section of wage-earning voters, the social 
democratic party can boast of a very significant increase of votes from 
most of the other sections of the population. It returns in greater 
numerical strength than ever before to the new Reichstag. This 
increase cannot fail to make itself felt in many respects inside and outside 
of parliament. The consciousness that more than three million of 
voters,—one third of the whole voting electorate,—representing the over- 
whelming majority of the population of all the important towns and 
industrial centres of the empire are behind them must act as an impetus 
on socialists for still more vigorous action in parliament. They can and 
surely will demand a greater hearing for the interests they represent, for 
the policy on which they are elected. This does, of course, not mean a 
forcedly violent language. But it does mean forcible demands for indus- 
trial reforms and a vigorous opposition against a policy of adventure and 
a commercial policy of impediments to the progress of free intercourse 
between the nations. 

People do not give the new Reichstag a long life. There is a general 
feeling abroad that once the Reichstag accepts the new commercial treaties 
of Count Bulow, that he has in store, he will seize the first opportunity and 
dissolve the Reichstag and try his luck at a new general election when 
the furer teutonicus can be played out against socialists and thus decrease 
the number of their votes. Others speak of bolder intentions, such as a 
tampering with the electoral laws of the empire, i. e., universal suffrage. 
All of these events may transpire. So much is sure, we may look 
forward to lively debates in the new Reichstag, and whatever else may 
happen the social democratic party of Germany will be prepared to 
meet its opponents and united in their effort to fight, as the old Cobdenite 
motto goes, for peace, retrenchment, and reform. 
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A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE: 


W. P. TRENT 
PROFESSOR OF LITERATURE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


HE interest felt by not a few persons at the announcement 
that Dr. Richard Garnett and Dr. Edmond Gosse would 
collaborate in an “Illustrated History of English Literature,” 

on a large scale, has not been disappointed by the first instalment of the 
work, The “ Publisher’s Introduction” tells us that the book is designed 
to “stimulate and gratify curiosity concerning the leading authors of our 
country and the evolution of its literary history,” and assumes, correctly 
enough, that this curiosity “appeals to the eye as well as to the ear,” in 
other words, that for many persons good and copious illustrations mean 
almost if not quite as much as an adequate text. We are further 
informed, with obvious truth, that no previous work has fulfilled these 
requirements since it has only just now become possible to utilize thor- 
oughly the results of modern research, and, with equal truth, that the 
general reader is in danger of being furnished by zealous specialists with 
more information than he requires rather than with less. With these 
statements before him no one is warranted in being disappointed at not 
finding himself confronted by a work similar in character to the well 
known “ Histoire de la Langue et de la Littérature Francaise,” edited by 
Prof. Petit de Julleville or even to the elaborate “‘ History of Ameri- 
can Literature,” designed but only partly finished by the late Prof. 
Moses Coit Tyler. Nor is it permissible to cavil at the emphasis laid, 
especially in Dr. Gosse’s volume, upon biographical sketches of 
significant authors, or, in view of the vast array of British writers, to 
wonder at the omission of this or that name familiar to scholars but of 
little moment either to the general reader or in the evolution of English 
literature. 

We have, then, in these portly volumes half of a popular sketch or 
“record” of the development of English literature combined with a 
select biographical dictionary of English writers, the whole illustrated 
with unexampled fulness and artistic excellence. The main elements of 
the undertaking are, of course, not new. English literature has before 
been treated popularly in a series of volumes, and although what is per- 


(1) English Literature, an Illustrated Record. In Four Volumes. Volume I. From 
the Beginnings to the Age of Henry VIII. By Richard Garnett, C. B., LL. D., pp. 
xvi., 368. Volume III. From Milton to Johnson. By Edmond Gosse, M. A., 
LL. D., pp. xii., 381. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1903. 


Copyright, 1903, Frederick A. Richardson, all rights reserved. 
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haps the most important series,—the one we owe to Mr. Stopford 
Brooke, Professor Saintsbury, and Dr. Gosse,—is still marred by a gap, 
it is really built upon a larger scale than the present work, the text of 
which, however massive the volumes may seem to be, might easily be got 
into four not very bulky twelve mos. Nor is a biographical record of 
English literature in the least a new thing as those will recall who have 
used Chambers’ “ Cyclopzdia,” now being revised; and we have long 
had for American literature the Duyckincks’ two volumes, with their 
sketches of writers, their extracts from books,—paralleled in a rather 
exiguous fashion in the present work,—and their not altogether entranc- 
ing illustrations. A slightly novel feature in this connection is found in 
the endeavor, by the use of smaller type and by grouping, to set off the 
biographical sketches from the historical text proper so that the latter 
may be read separately if the reader chooses. The resolute separation 
of the impersonal from the personal elements of the text exemplified in 
M. Brunetiére’s “ Manual” is not attempted, and, in the third volume 
at least, the sketches are often curiously huddled together and interrupt 
the main narrative in a rather exasperating fashion. As for the illustra- 
tions, it is needless to say that in kind these could not well be novel. 
Fac-similes of manuscripts, both illuminated and not, of title pages, of 
signatures, holograph letters and the like, portraits of writers and of 
literary patrons, pictures of buildings and places associated with authors, 
famous illustrations of famous books, these are of necessity the chief 
appeals to the eye that can be made by a history of literature, and such 
appeals have all been utilized before, especially in books dealing with the 
various continental literatures. In copiousness, rarity, and artistic excel- 
lence, however, the illustrations used in these volumes more than justify 
the modest claim of Mr. Heineman, the English publisher, that he has 
availed himself as fully as he could of the best collections of literary 
treasures and of improved methods of reproduction. 

Of the great and unique value of the work from the point of view 
of iconography there can, then, be no manner of doubt. ‘The price of 
the set, which is not high considering the cost of the enterprise, will 
unfortunately exclude it from many a “gentleman’s library,” but surely 
no public or college library should be without it, and every teacher of 
English literature will try in some way or other to have the use of it. 
Especially is this true of the first volume, dealing as it does with manus- 
cripts and books that are practically inaccessible. Beside the wealth of 
illustrations here lavished the illustrating of the first volume of Petit de 
Julleville, good as it is, looks small, and that of the corresponding portion 
of M. Faguet’s useful “Histoire de la Littérature Francaise,” looks 
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cheap. It would seem in fact that a person not an expert in such matters 
could find but one fault with the illustrative material, namely, that it has 
apparently determined the excessive size and weight of the separate 
volumes. Unfortunately, it is not every one that can divide his energies 
so evenly between physical and mental exercise as can President Roose- 
velt, and one can almost imagine that even the President himself would 
find any protracted handling of these volumes an over-strenuous occupa- 
tion. But if they are not to be considerably handled, why a popular 
text? There is probably room for an edition like the present although 
the paper seems far too thick, but surely with such paper many persons 
would prefer an edition in eight volumes instead of four, and others will 
live in hopes of a cheaper edition on thinner paper and with each large 
inserted illustration folded. The latter may be Philistines or they may 
belong to the old-fashioned class of readers who prefer an unillustrated 
text on the plea that it does not tempt to easy, casual reading, but even 
the most zsthetic reader has only to try to finish one of these volumes 
in two or three sittings to become thoroughly utilitarian in his censure of 
unwieldy books that attempt to combine the functions of a manual of 
information and a portfolio of illustrations. 

But a book cannot be a true book and live by illustrations alone. 
What of the text which, as we have been informed, is also intended to 
gratify popular “curiosity” as to men and things literary? Before 
endeavoring to answer this question we may safely felicitate the publisher 
on his choice of the word “curiosity”? to convey his meaning. It may 
be suspected that curiosity of a not very keen sort is all that can be safely 
predicated of the average reader so far as concerns the history of litera- 
ture in general or, indeed, apart from a few classics, literature itself, except 
such as has just been made or is in the making. Even of professed 
students and teachers of literature the number interested in the history of 
literature, properly speaking, is comparatively small, as a slight examina- 
tion of the field of literary studies, including post-graduate courses in our 
universities, will speedily show. It may be doubted whether for ten 
persons who read intelligently and with interest a good biography or an 
authoritative political or social history, two can be secured to read in the 
same way a scholarly history of literature, whether native or foreign. 
Not long since one student of letters, writing to another “ apropos” of 
a recently published history of literature, remarked that it seemed to be 
well done for that sort of thing but that as for him he preferred essays. 
Many readers share his preference, which means that they like to be 
brought into contact with a few great authors and books and that they 
care very little for the facts relating to the evolution of a literature, for 
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an exposition of the services of minor writers in paving the way for 
greater ones, in short, for what may be termed the scientific aspects of 
literary study. Indeed, many readers and men of letters bitterly resent 
the application of the term scientific to anything that has to do with 
literatures, and, in an inurbane fashion not specially indicative of good 
results ‘from their own contact with the best that has been said and 
thought, insinuate or assert that the man who studies literature scientific- 
ally cannot truly love it. 

This is about equivalent to asserting that no student of botany can 
enjoy the beauty and fragrance of a flower, that it is impossible for scien- 
tific and zsthetic interests to be fairly balanced in an individual. Put thus 
boldly such a contention seems absurd, yet, practically speaking, it is 
continually being made in our universities by professors against their col- 
leagues, by students against their fellow students. This unfortunate state 
of affairs is a result of that lack of sympathy with the work of others, 
of that lack of true catholicity which is one of the greatest of all hind- 
rances to educational progress. It is no wonder, when professed 
students of literature are thus at loggerheads, that many readers and even 
general reviewers have an almost complete misunderstanding of the nature 
and value of literary history. Nine out of ten reviewers praise or con- 
demn a history of literature according as the historian, who deals with 
hundreds of authors, with the fortunes of this and that form of literature, 
with the perished books that made possible the surviving book, has or has 
not treated sympathetically and at sufficient length a few writers dear for 
one reason or another to the reviewer himself. Yet it ought to be obvious 
enough that it is the business of the literary historian to view a nation’s 
or a period’s literature as a whole and the authors of whom he treats as 
parts of that whole. It ought to be equally obvious that he does not fill 
the role of an impressionist critic or even of an academic essayist, and 
that, if he is an historian at all, his place is with the writers of culture 
history whose work must be carefully documented and at least semi- 
scientific in character if it is to have any scholarly standing whatever. 

It should be observed, on the other hand, that an insistence upon the 
scholarly and semi-scientific nature of literary history as an intellectual 
pursuit should in all fairness carry with it the admission that there is no 
good reason why a strictly constructed history of literature should appeal 
to the large public much more than an ordinary scientific treatise does. 
Whatever deals with literature derives from its subject matter a certain 
prestige, but this can scarcely support a literary history dealing with 
authors and books of a remote past that means practically nothing to the 
modern reader. It would seem to follow not only that the public is 
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within its rights in being comparatively indifferent to histories of literature, 
—the zeal of the exemplary persons who in the painful process of self- 
culture read such books because they “ ought to” need scarcely be con- 
sidered in this connection,—but that it is doubtful whether any so-called 
popular history of literature can in its best estate be much more than a 
“tour de force” so far as concerns its career as a book for general read- 
ing. That popular series of handbooks and manuals continue to appear 
does not affect the truth of this contention, for the body of professed 
students and methodical seekers after information is large enough to 
create a fair demand, to say nothing of the public libraries that are in 
duty bound to secure such books. Whether true popular interest in 
literary history will be secured by these manuals and series as well as by 
the increased attention given to literature in schools and colleges remains 
to be seen; perhaps this form of history may in time come nearer in 
general favor to political history and biography. At present, however, it 
seems safer to rely, as the publisher of these volumes has done, upon 
public curiosity. 

Whether curiosity will carry desultory readers through every page of 
Dr. Garnett’s volume may be doubted, but it is fairly certain that every 
reader who accomplishes this physically formidable but not mentally dif- 
ficult feat will be rewarded. This is apparently Dr. Garnett’s first 
contribution of importance to the study of the earlier portions of English 
literature, but it has all the merits that are familiar to readers of the 
author’s voluminous contributions to literary and political history and to 
biography. Dr. Garnett’s scholarship is so astonishing in its range and 
admirable in its quality that it is not clear that he has a living superior ; 
but he is more than a great scholar and librarian, he is a man of letters 
whose verse and fiction are too good to be comparatively eclipsed by his 
criticism, excellent as this is. In the present volume the ex-keeper of 
printed books in the British Museum, whose genial courtesy and hospi- 
tality, especially to American students, it is a duty and a pleasure to 
acknowledge, does not put himself forward as a minute specialist in Old, 
Early, and Middle English—an examination of the catalogue of his 
writings to be found in the reading room of the British Museum will at 
once show why he does not,—but he exhibits himself as the master of a 
more than adequate knowledge of all the significant writers and books 
of his chosen period as well as of that mass of erudite comment which 
almost buries them as deep, although in a different way, as time in most 
cases has done. 

To his varied knowledge Dr. Garnett adds judgment,—something not 
always encountered in connection with works dealing with a period more 
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or less abandoned to specialists. The basis of every form of judgment 
is, of course, native good sense, but literary judgment is usually developed 
somewhat in proportion to range of reading, and here Dr. Garnett has 
an advantage over nearly every other student of our early literature. His 
range of reading is, as we have seen, enormous, and many a page of his 
book bears witness to the fact in felicitous comparisons and in enlighten- 
ing parallels, It is almost needless to add that in style and in handling 
of materials the volume shows itself to be the work of a practiced writer. 

It is divided into ten chapters, the distribution as to periods and topics 
yielding slight room to cavil. Chaucer is naturally the only writer to 
demand a chapter to himself, but Langland, Gower, Lydgate, the perplex- 
ing Mandeville, and the rest receive due attention—in some cases much 
more than the esthetic student would be willing to accord them. Dr. 
Garnett, however, is a true historian of literature viewing his topics not 
merely in their literary relations but in their strictly historical setting. 
Occasionally one may feel that he does not extract from a subject all the 
psychological interest possible,—for example, from Occleve whois wretched 
as a poet but curiously interesting as a type of man,—yet one remembers 
or should remember at once that the historian cannot deal as the essayist 
can with the personal side of literature. It is more to the point to say 
that Dr. Garnett’s treatment of men and books always seems fair. If 
he cannot speak of Lydgate with the enthusiasm of Gray and Mr. Clin- 
ton Collins, he is, nevertheless, quite too good a critic to berate him, as 
some famous writers have done, and he is just to his not inconsiderable 
merits as a descriptive poet. But as we are dealing with “ popular” 
history, it may be as well to drop Lydgate and Occleve, not to mention 
Barclay and other forgotten worthies, and to point out the chapter entitled 
“The English Bible—The Miracle Play” as perhaps the one most 
worthy of the general reader’s attention. In importance of matter and 
lucidity of treatment, it would be difficult to surpass this chapter. 

We have, then, to thank Dr. Garnett for an excellent history within 
moderate compass,—it is by no means the mere “record” promised by 
the title,—of a period of English literature not hitherto well covered on 
the same scale and without a gap by a writer native to England. It will 
not supersede and is not meant to supersede such works as those of Ten 
Brink, Henry Morley, and Stopford Brooke, but it supplements them 
admirably both because of its author’s individuality and because he has 
been able to utilize the results of the latest scholarship. If Dr. Gosse, 
who is to treat the Elizabethan period, succeeds as well as Dr. Garnett 
has done in this volume we shall have in the four volumes of this work, 
the fourth of which has also been entrusted to Dr. Gosse, a complete 
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history of English literature which in its illustrations will be unique and 
in its text very satisfactory to all save minute scholars. There is, of 
course, still need of a scholarly work of the type of Petit de Julleville’s, 
with a supplement dealing with the literature of the United States and 
of the British colonies, and it is still a natural or racial disgrace that the 
best elaborate account of English literature as a whole,—perhaps the only 
work on the entire subject,—that is approximately philosophical and is 
itself an important contribution to literature, is due to a Frenchman. 

The thought of Taine suggests a thought of another great French 
student of literature, the chief authority for that medizval period covered 
for England by Dr. Garnett’s volume, the late Gaston Paris. A recol- 
lection of him need not suggest invidious comparisons but may be utilized 
to draw our attention to the noble preface which he furnished to the 
first volume of Petit de Julleville. Logically a Frenchman has a harder 
task in recommending the study of his own early literature than has 
an Englishman or an American, although so far as concerns popular 
interest the three are on comparatively even terms. One sentence in 
particular from Gaston Paris’ preface gives a point of view from which 
such a volume as this of Dr. Garnett’s or such a history of literature as 
the late Prof. M. C. Tyler’s must possess genuine interest in the eyes of 
every reader capable of exercising the historical imagination. Such 
works are interesting :— 


‘¢Parce qu'il est interessant de saisir, dans cette difference méme, des ressem- 
blances qui sin prennent et qui charment, comme ces constatations qu’on fait parfoir, 
sin sa propre personne, d’un atavisme dont on n’avait pas conscience et qui semble 
ouvrir un jour soudain sin les sources les plus profondes et les plus mystérieuses de la 


vie.”” 

But it is time to pass from Dr. Garnett’s book. That it exhibits 
many merits and some defects which cannot be enlarged upon here goes 
without saying. For example, the superiority of Wyatt to Surrey asa 
lyrist and of the latter to the former as an artist is brought out so well 
as to demand commendation, and, to turn back three hundred pages, the 
services of Alfred the Great to English letters are inspiringly recorded. 
On the other hand, one may question whether the fine passages of natural 
description in ‘‘ Beowulf” are sufficiently recognized and praised; one 
may laugh or grieve over the reference to “the American professor, 
Francis Childs”; one may whimsically wish a word had been spared for 
the verse of Sir Thomas More. It is better to smile contentedly at Dr. 
Garnett’s frequent sallies of true humor and to assure him that no com- 
petent reader is likely to say of his book as he was compelled to say of 
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Steinhold and Hopkins’ metrical version of the Psalms,—that it is a 
work of necessity rather than of mercy. 

Dr. Gosse’s volume suggests a cursory “record” more closely than 
does Dr. Garnett’s,—indeed, he himself calls it ‘‘a summary sketch.” 
This may be due in part to a stricter following out of the plan of the 
work, but probably is to be accounted for also by the greater pressure of 
biographical material and by the fact that, unlike Dr. Garnett, Dr. Gosse, 
dealing with a period he has already treated in a fuller history, constantly 
incurred the risk of seeming merely to repeat himself. He has managed 
most skilfully to aveid the imputation of giving his readers a tale told 
twice by himself, although, as has been said, the arrangement of the 
biographical sketches and of the selections often disturbs the flow of the 
text in a way that will irritate some readers. The book reads itself 
easily, however, and if occasionally the style seems to give evidence of 
hurry, it might fairly be contended that in many pages and passages its 
author is as graceful and illuminating as in anything he has previously 
written. It would be pleasant to cull his striking sentences—for example, 
this with regard to Milton, “* His brain was not an empty conventicle, 
stored with none but the necessities of devotion; it was hung round with 
the spoils of paganism and garlanded with Dionysiac ivy.” Such an 
anthology is not wanted here, but the fact that it might be made should 
keep us from emphasizing the trivial not to say gossippy character of 
some of the biographical information, and from expostulating against the 
excessive depreciation of Milton’s prose, the slight attention given to 
Marbell, and other similar matters. Dr. Gosse, as he states in his 
preface, has carefully considered the great array of writers falling within 
his field, and has enlarged upon them, omitted them, or sleighted them, 
as seemed best in his judgment. That he will not always carry the assent 
of his readers and critics has been clear to him from the start, and he has 
doubtless provided himself with a store of courteous smiles of explanation 
and defence which he need not draw upon so far as the present article is 
concerned, 

The special merits of Dr. Gosse’s instalment seem to be three in 
number. The first is his resolute grasp upon the essential facts of liter- 
ary evolution and his power to make his narrative give the reader the 
proper sense of movement. The merit was abundantly seen in the 
volume entitled “« Modern English Literature,” contributed by Dr. Gosse 
some years since to his well known series of short literary histories. The 
second is his constant comparison of English with other literatures,—in 
the case of this volume necessarily with French literature in the main,— 
a merit which he shares with his collaborator, Dr. Garnett. The third 
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and perhaps the most important of the three, is his clear perception of the 
fact that literature is not a term to be narrowed by the arbitrary limita- 
tions imposed by adherents of a cramped and on the whole barren system 
of esthetics. In other words, he recognizes that the intellect as well as 
the imagination has its part to play in literary creation, and he perceives 
with unerring sagacity the importance to English literature and the Eng- 
lish mind of the often calumniated period from 1660 to 1780 and in 
particular of the two great poets so frequently denied the homage that is 
their due,—John Dryden and Alexander Pope. That one and the same 
writer should be able to give us in one volume such admirable apprecia- 
tions as we find here of the poetry of these two men and of John Milton 
is a sign, let us hope, that the day, or rather the night of choatic impres- 
sionism in criticism is wearing to its close. But perhaps this paper may 
fittingly come to an abrupt close with the following quotation, which 
ostensibly applies to the ending of the seventeenth century, yet is not 
without its lessons to the opening of the twentieth :— 


‘All this is much out of fashion nowadays, and to our impressionist critics, 
eager for sensations,—for the ‘new note,’ for an ‘individual manner’,—must seem 
preposterous and ridiculous. But a writer like Dryden, responsible for the movement 
of literature in the years immediately succeeding the Restoration, had a grave task 
before him. He was face to face with a bankruptcy ; he had to float a new concern 
on the spot where the old had sunken. That uniformity of manner, that lack of 


salient and picturesque individuality, which annoy the hasty reader, were really 
unavoidable. Dryden and Follotson, Locke and Olway, with their solicitude for 
lucidity of language, rigidity of form, and closeness of reasoning, were laying anew 
the foundations upon which literature might once more be built. It is better to build 
upon Malherbe and Dryden, even if we think the ground plan a little dull, than upon 
Marino and Gongora.”” 
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NEW YORK 


r AHERE are many signs that the Wilmington lynching of last 
June has startled the country out of a dangerous condition of 
mind toward this form of anarchy. That thousands of intelli- 

gent people in the North had come to look upon it, not merely with 

indifference but with approval, cannot be denied. One heard approval 
expressed on all sides, and so strong was the current running in that 
direction that disapproval could scarcely be expressed without calling forth 
the taunt, “Then you are in favor of rape.” The arguments put 
forth in the South were accepted as satisfactory. It was believed that 
the lynchings were confined nearly or quite entirely to one form of crime, 
that they were inspired by a stern and even righteous determination to 
secure swift and sure justice, and that they were resorted to in order to 
spare the victims of that crime the humiliation of testifying in open 
court. That all these arguments are based upon misrepresentation, that 
they are partly false and wholly specious can be shown by statistics 
whose accuracy is beyond question. The shock of the Wilmington 
incident turned the attention of the whole country to this subject, and 
the result has been a “ campaign of education” that cannot fail to be of 
lasting value. One could but smile to see such headings in the news- 
papers as ‘“* Lynching is Anarchy” and “ Law is the Bulwark of Social 

Order,” but these ohly showed the extraordinary condition of the public 

mind. Surely a civilized nation that needed to be told that lynching was 

anarchy, and needed to have the information backed up with argument 
and reasoning had drifted far from its moorings. 

The Wilmington affair was certainly well calculated to give the 
needed shock of alarm. It did not occur in a frontier community, or in 
a back county of a southern State, but in a city situated midway between 
New York and Washington, and within little more than a hundred 
miles of either place. It was a thoroughly civilized city in a thoroughly 
civilized State, and yet in it a mob of five thousand people, aroused to 
blind fury by the incendiary appeals of a professed Christian minister, 
overpowered the officers of the law, took the execution of the law out of 
the hands of the courts, and seizing a criminal put him to death by 
torture in the presence of women and children. “Public sentiment 


here,” said the news despatches, “as far as expressed appears to approve 
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the lynching.” For several days the mob held full sway, overawing both 
the city and the state government, and emerging from the trial of strength 
virtually supreme. The clergyman who had incited the mob to its crime 
was so incapable of realizing the awful responsibility that rested upon 
him that he was able to say after the fiendish act was ended: “I believe 
that if the judges had granted, even yesterday, the request for a speedy 
trial the machinery of the law would have brought about what was 
accomplished last night. I trust the lesson of this terrible calamity will 
impress men of similar passions, warning them of the dangers of ‘sin, 
and also impress upon our courts the need for speedy justice in infamous 
crimes.” Other clergymen in the North, in Chicago, and elsewhere, 
took a similar view, assuming that speedy justice was the impelling motive 
of the crime, and that lynching was justifiable in all such offenses. It 
was also assumed by them that the mob that tortured the negro to death 
was composed mainly of respectable citizens who took the law into their 
own hands because the machinery of the law was either slow or could 
not be trusted to deal out impartial justice. A Brooklyn clergyman of a 
far different type from those quoted above, went to Wilmington to 
investigate these points and reported after his return that the mob was 
not composed of “ representative, respectable citizens,” as the accounts 
stated, but of the most disorderly and vicious elements of the community, 
including several ex-convicts. There was no more tangible ground for 
the second assumption, namely, that the courts could not be trusted to 
give speedy justice. Like the “respectable mob” contention, that was 
a falsehood invented to excuse a brutal and unjustifiable crime. 

Before considering the question of the constitution of lynching mobs, 
and the motives which impel them, let us examine the statistics of lynch- 
ings for the past twenty years. These have been compiled each year by 
the Chicago “ Tribune,” and are as follows :— 

1882 ‘ ‘ 52 1893 
1883 , ; 39 1894 
1884 : ‘ 53 1895 
1885 hare 164 1896 
1886 ; . 136 1897 
1887 : ‘ 128 1898 
1888 ; ‘ 143 1899 
1889 ; ‘ 127 1900 
1890 . ‘ 176 1901 
1891 ; ‘ 192 1902 
1892 : ‘ 241 1903, seven months, 


Total, 





follows :— 


Alabama 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Nebraska 
Wisconsin 
Arizona 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Michigan 
Maryland 
Minnesota 
Montana 
Missouri 
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The division among the States for the last ten years has been as- 


145 
94 
15 
17 

I 
81 


Mississippi 
New York 
North Carolina 
West Virginia 
Indian Territory 
Oklahoma 
Nevada 

North Dakota 
Oregon 

Ohio 

South Carolina 
Pennsylvania 
South Dakota 
Texas 


155 


Tennessee 
Virginia 
Washington 
Wyoming 
New Mexico 
Alaska 


Total, 1,483 


20f 


As to the offenses, an analysis of the lynchings for the five years 
between 1896 and 1900, made up from the Chicago “Tribune’s” 


record, shows the following :— 


Murder 

Attempted murder . 
Rape . 
Incendiarism 

No cause . 
Alleged rape 

Cattle stealing . 
Miscegenation . 


Attempted rape 
Theft . 


1896. 
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Arson 

Assault 

Unknown cause . 
Slapping a child . 
Shooting at officer 
Alleged murder 
Threats . 


Passing counterfeit money 
Murderous assault 
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Murder 

Attempted rape 
Mistaken identity 
Arson . : 
Murderous assault . 
Running quarantine 
Burglary 

Bad reputation . 
Unknown offense . 
Killing white cap . 
Attempted murder . 
Insulting white woman 
Suspected arson 
Giving evidence 


Murder 

Rape 

Attempted rape 
Complicity in rape . 
Highway robbery 
Burglary ‘ 
Mistaken identity . 
Arson . 

Murderous assault 


Murder 
Robbery 


Inflammatory language . 
Desperado . 


Complicity in murder . 


Rape 


Murder 
Rape . 
Attempted assault . 
Race prejudice ° 
Plot to kill whites . 
Suspected robbery . 
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1897. 
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Writing insulting letter 
Cattle thief . 

Felony 

Train wrecking . 
Rape 

Race prejudice 
Alleged arson 

Robbery . 

Assault 


Disobeying federal regulations 


Theft 
Elopement 
Concealing murderer . 


Refusing to give evidence 


1898. 


42 


Theft 

Miscegenation 
Unknown offense 
Violation of contract . 
Insult 

Race prejudice 
Resisting arrest 
Suspected murder 
Assaults upon whites . 


1899. 


Arson ‘ 
Unknown offense 
Resisting arrest 

Mistaken identity 


Aiding escape of murderer 


Attempted rape 


No offense 
Arson 
Suspicion of arson 


Aiding escape of murderer 


Unpopularity 
Making threats 
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Giving testimony . . Informer . 
Attacking whitemen .. Robbery . 
Attempted murder. . . Burglary . 
Threattokill. . . . Assault 

Suspected murder . . Unknown offense 


It will be seen at a glance that lynching is not confined to a “ par- 
ticular offense,” but that, on the contrary, in a large majority of cases it 
is for other crimes, many of them trivial and all of them susceptible of 
proper and just consideration nowhere except in court. The analysis 
thus demonstrates the falsity of the chief argument which is made in 
defence of lynching. It shows too clearly for dispute the utter impossi- 
bility of confining this form of anarchy to one offense, and that once the 
mob is permitted to take the law into its own hands no limits can be 
placed to its exercise of power. 

Surely the world does not need a new lesson on this point, does not 
need to learn by actual experience that when law is suspended anarchy 
reigns in its stead. Neither does it need to learn that anarchy is brutal, 
bloodthirsty, and inhuman. The history of the French Revolution, of 
the draft riots in New York City in 1863, of the recent massacre of 
Jews in Russia, all tell the same story. Not love of justice animates a 
mob, but savage thirst for blood. No mob that the world has known 
has been composed of reputable, law abiding citizens, nor will the world 
ever see such an one. Do the upholders of lynching, in the pulpit and 
out of it, realize what the great difference between civilized government 
and anarchy is? Did they ever bend their minds upon the question of 
why society maintains courts, police, militia, and an army? Is it for the 
purpose of keeping the virtuous and intelligent and orderly elements of 
the community from committing crimes of various sorts, including those 
of violence? Is it not rather for the purpose of keeping in check the 
disorderly and vicious and criminal elements of the community? Is not 
the whole force of society, based upon a government of law limited and 
guided by law, exerted constantly to keep these disorderly and vicious and 
criminal elements from gaining the upper hand? Who come to the 
front when law is suspended and lynching is substituted in its place? 
These very enemies of social order who are quick to perceive that the 
thongs which hold them down have been cut. They came to the front 
in New York City in 1863, when partisan opposition to the draft laws 
gave them reason for thinking that public opinion would support defiance 
of law. All the elements of crime and vice and disorder in the metropolis 
united their forces to resist the efforts of a governor, morally weakened 
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by political ambition and partisanship, to enforce the draft. Having been 
told that the war was being waged to free negroes and that hence the 
negroes were the real cause of the effort of the national government to 
make them bear arms in the war, the members of the mob directed their 
fury against them. They attacked and burned the colored orphan asy- 
lum, chased every negro, man, woman, or child, who appeared upon the 
streets, and when they caught them hanged them to the nearest lamp- 
post or tree. The two hundred inmates of the orphan asylum were 
saved from a horrible death, either by burning or violence, by being taken 
away through the back doors of the building and guarded in a police sta- 
tion till they could be removed to Blackwell’s Island. During the three 
days of riot eighteen persons were killed, eleven of whom were negroes. 
Many of the latter were hanged to lamp-posts or trees, and in several 
instances burning, of the Wilmington style, was added as a supplemen- 
tary torture. Col. N. J. O’Brien, who had dispersed one gang of rioters 
with a force of fifty militiamen, was set upon later by a mob of a thous- 
and men, who caught him alone in the street, and beat him to death and 
so frightfully mangled his body that it was unrecognizable. 

This was simply savage thirst for blood. It was the first and inevit- 
able result of substituting anarchy in the place of law. Whether the vic- 
tim was innocent or criminal made no difference to the mob, any more 
than it did in Joplin, Mo., in April last, when a mob hanged an unknown 
tramp negro on mere suspicion that he had killed a policeman who had 
been found shot, and then marched to the negro section of the city, burn- 
ing the houses and driving the inmates out of town. About the same 
date a negro was lynched and burned in Shreveport, La., for a crime for 
which he was almost immediately afterward discovered to be innocent. 
In June last, a negro was lynched in Arkansas for breaking the arm of a 
white man with whom he had quarreled, and in Alabama three negroes 
were lynched for taking part in a drunken row in which a white man 
was killed. In July last, in another southern State, a negro was seized, 
tied to a tree, and his body riddled with bullets on suspicion of committ- 
ing an assault of’which he was innocent, and of which the actual criminal 
was found a few hours later. The mob in Wilmington followed up its 
lynching and burning of White with assaults upon every negro that came 
within its sight. Thirst for blood was the dominating instinct in one 
and all of these outbreaks of anarchy, as it always has been and always 
will be. 

The application of torture by fire in the Wilmington lynching was 
not a new feature of this method of securing swift and sure justice which 
commends itself to some of our clergymen. It is a familiar feature of 
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southern “lynching bees,” and has been described with much detail in 
southern journals. One instance in particular which occurred in Georgia, 
in April, 1899, aroused the horror of the whole country, but so short is 
the public memory that few persons recollect it now. In order that 
northern defenders of anarchistic punishment for a particular crime may 
see what use a mob is capable of making of this supreme power, I 
append the account of this affair which was published in the Atlanta 
“ Constitution” of April 23, 1899 :— 


‘* Newman, Ga., April 23. (Special). Sam Hose, the Negro murderer of Alfred 
Cranford and the assailant of Cranford’s wife, was burned at the stake one mile and a 
quarter from this place this afternoon at 2:30 o'clock. Fully two thousand people 
surrounded the small sapling to which he was fastened and watched the flames eat away 
his flesh, saw his body mutilated by knives, and witnessed the contortions of his body 
in his extreme agony. 

‘¢ Such suffering has seldom been witnessed, and through it all the Negro uttered 
hardly a cry. During the contortions of his body several blood vessels bursted. The 
spot selected was an ideal one for such an affair, and the stake was in full view of those 
who stood about and with unfeigned satisfaction saw the Negro meet his death and saw 
him tortured before the flames killed him. 

‘*A few smoldering ashes scattered about the place, a blackened stake, are all that 
is left to tell the story. Not even the bones of the Negro were left in the place, but 
were eagerly snatched by a crowd of people drawn here from all directions, who almost 
fought over the burning body of the man, carving it with knives, and seeking souvenirs 
of the occurrence. 

‘¢ Preparations for the execution were not necessarily elaborate and it required 
only a few minutes to arrange to make Sam Hose pay the penalty of his crime. To 
the sapling Sam Hose was tied, and he watched the cool, determined men who went 
about arranging to burn him. 

‘‘ First he was made to remove his clothing, and when the flames began to eat his 
body it was almost nude. Before the fire was lighted his left ear was severed from his 
body. Then his right ear was cut away. During this proceeding he uttered not a 
groan. Other portions of his body were mutilated by the knives of those gathered 
about him, but he was not wounded to such an extent that he was not fully conscious 
and could feel the excruciating pain. Oil was poured over the wood that was placed 
about him and this was ignited. 

‘¢ The scene that followed is one that never will be forgotten by those who saw 
it, and while Sam Hose writhed and performed contortions in his agony, many of 
those present turned away from the sickening sight, and others could hardly look at it. 
Not a sound but the crackling of the flames broke the stillness of the place, and the 
situation grew more sickening as it proceeded.”’ 


That is not the only instance of its kind. The eager search for 
“relics” has characterized most of the lynchings, both those in which 
death at the stake has been adopted and those in which death by hanging 
or shooting has been the method. Women and children assist in piling 
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fuel upon the flames and in securing relics. The brutalizing effect of 
such scenes upon those who witness them of itself constitutes a menace 
to the public welfare, second only to the peril which lies in letting loose 
the lawless and criminal forces of the population. The law must be 
upheld or civilization will give way to barbarism. Did any of the 
defenders of lynching for a particular crime ever think of the effect of a 
lynching, not only tolerated but approved by an entire community, upon 
the disorderly and criminal elements of that community who take the lead 
in it? Does it inspire these elements with a respect for law and a will- 
ingness to submit to the domination of the law? What would be the 
effect upon these elements in every part of the land if press and pulpit 
generally should condone and approve of lynching for one particular 
crime? Does experience up to the present time justify the belief that 
lynching can be limited to this crime? Does it justify the belief that it 
can be confined to the South? 

Lynching is itself murder. There is no possibility of denying that. 
When an entire community justifies murder and insists that the murder- 
ers shall go free, and when Christian ministers take the same view and 
newspapers uphold it, what is the effect upon the disorderly and vicious 
_ and criminal elements of the land? Can these elements be trusted to 
confine their defiance of law to a particular offense or a single race? 
Would the clergymen of New York or Chicago who talk emotional 
twaddle, like to have a lynching for this particular crime take place in 
either of those cities? Would they like to take the responsibility for 


letting loose the disorderly and vicious and criminal elements in one of 


those cities for just one lynching? Yet if the mania were to spread, 
and it would spread with steadily augmenting fury if soft words about 
lynching were to continue to pour forth from soft heads in pulpit and 
press, no city in the land would be safe against it. It requires no 
prophetic gift to see that. There is an awful menace in the words of 
that negro preacher who, with no more and no less discretion or Christian 
spirit than his white brother of Wilmington had shown, advised his con- 
gregation soon after the lynching there to be a “law unto yourselves, be 
your own court, sheriff, and jury,” because, “with a court, law, and 
officers of the law in the white man’s hands, the despised negro can 
expect no mercy, justice, or protection.” 

Said Justice Brewer of the United States Supreme Court in July last, 
«« Every man who takes part in the burning or lynching of negroes is a 
murderer, and should be so considered in the eyes of the law.” It will 
not do to say that for any one crime, no matter how hellish and abhorrent, 
law may be set aside and anarchy put in its place. There is no more 
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abhorrent or awful crime than the murder of a President of the United 
States, yet in the three instances in which that has blackened our annals 
the American people have stood with bowed heads and stricken hearts, 
“in the passion of an angry grief,” and waited for the law to take its 
course. If the ordinary process of justice was adequate in those cases, 
it is surely adequate for all others. Lynching for one crime leads to 
lynching for any and all crimes, and lynching of negroes will lead to 
lynching of men of all colors. Thirst for blood is the first instinct of 
anarchy. Neither will it do to assume that lynching can be permitted in 
any part of the land and not extend to all other parts. Already the 
lynching of negroes has advanced from the South into Illinois, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania, and has been accompanied there with as horrible brutalities 
as have ever marked it in the South. No man can tell when it may invade 
any northern State, should an excuse for it be given. Above and beyond 
all other peril, hangs the menace of a race war unless the nation shows 
both the inclination and the ability to enforce the law impartially upon all 
persons without regard to color or to crime. The intelligent American 
who can see that awful cloud hovering on the horizon and not do every- 
thing in his power to dispel it is a very poor patriot. There is only one 
sure way to keep it from rising and spreading, and that is to make our 
government in every section of the land a government of law. 

That a popular reaction on this subject has already begun is apparent 
in many ways. The firm and vigorous action of the governor of Indiana 
in using the military force of the State to suppress a mob, which in July 
last, stormed a jail at Evansville, demolished barns, and sacked shops for 
weapons in their desire to lynch a negro prisoner, acted like a moral tonic 
upon the befuddled minds of thousands of people. Even the South is 
beginning to perceive that the supremacy of law is essential to the stability 
of social order. In Alabama since the beginning of the present year, ten 
negroes have been tried in court, convicted, and executed legally for murder 
or robbery, and during that period there have been only four lynchings. 
Sheriffs and other officers of the law are making firmer and more suc- 
cessful resistance to mob demands, and southern journals and public men 
are taking a sounder position than they have held heretofore. The 
specious plea that lynching is justifiable in order to spare women victims 
from the humiliation of testifying in court is seldom heard now, for there 
is no answer to the question, “ Why cannot the judges spare them that 
humiliation by private examination?” It is especially noteworthy that 
in Georgia, the State which leads the record in number of lynchings, 
perception of the peril which lies in the practice is especially acute. 
The Atlanta “ Constitution,” which in the past looked with a condoning 
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if not with an approving eye upon lynchings for a particular offense, has 
recently taken the sound position that the nature of the crime does not 
in any manner justify departure from lawful methods of punishment, that 
“anarchy is the rejection of government,” and that the “only excuse 
that can possibly be pleaded in justification of lynch law is that the State 
is disbanded.” It points out, as I have done in the foregoing pages, that 
lynching is no longer confined to a particular crime, but is fast being 
applied to all crimes, and adds :— 

«¢ The time when the lynching of a certain breed of brutes could be winked at 
because of satisfaction that punishment came to him quickly and to the uttermost has 
given way to a time when the greater peril to society is the mob itself that does the 
work of vengeance. Against the growth of that evil the best sense of the nation 
needs to combine and enforce an adequate protection."’ 

The Macon “ Telegraph,” of the same State, takes quite similar 
ground and touches upon one other aspect of the case about which | 
have deferred comment till the last. It said, in July last, speaking for 
the South, “ We should be honest with ourselves on the subject; we 
know that race antagonism is the moving motive of those crimes which 
the black perpetrates against the white, and we know that race antagonism 
is the cause of the black man’s consequent swift finish at the end of a 
rope or amid the fagots.” The Macon editor also says with frankness 
and truth that “ hypocrisy about lynching, instead of bringing the practice 
to a shamed close, seems rather to encourage it.” That race hatred is 
the impelling force of the lynchings in the South cannot be disputed. 
Combined with a savage thirst for blood, which is its natural ally and 
inevitable recruit, it is responsible for all these crimes. It is the same 
spirit which led to the formation of the Ku-Klux-Klan and the Regula- 
tors. Bad as the record is in the South for the past ten years, it is 
encouraging when compared with that of the period between 1865 and 
1872, when negroes were murdered wholesale by the Ku-Kluz-Klan 
simply because they were negroes and were seeking to exercise their 
constitutional right to vote. The isolated cases of lynching, which have 
been diminishing quite steadily since 1892, when they reached their 
largest number, horrible and unjustifiable as they are, are mild outbreaks 
of race hatred and savage thirst for blood when compared with the 
massacres of Yazoo, Hamburg, Edgefield, and Copiah of the Ku-Klux 
reign of terror. The South saw the peril of that relapse into anarchy 
and barbarism and turned itself away from it. It is now perceiving that 
the same peril is menacing it in another but no less insidious form and 
there are strong grounds for the belief that it will turn itself away from 
this also before many years shall have passed. 











